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The substance of this book is from lectures by our late Bishop Harris to the faculty 
and students of Drew Theological Seminary, After a lucid historical sketch of the 
origin and constitution of the General Conference, it explains the character and 
powers of our episcopacy; and then, in an elaborate argument, denies the right of the 
General Conference, by its sole action, to authorize an Annual Conference to elect the 
presiding elders. It claims that the concurrent action of the Annual Conferences is 
necessary before such authority can be constitutionally given. The Bishop grounds his 
argument on a definition of the word “Pian” in the third restrictive rule which some 
may accept, but which to others will seem unduly strained. The Bishop’s low church 
view that our episcopacy is not an order, but an office, whose incumbent is amenable 
and subject to the General Conference, is admirably put. So, also, is his exposition of 
the organic law of the Church, the terms of which, he justly claims, must always be 
taken to signify just what they signified to the authors of the law. Every student of 
Methodistic law will be profited by giving respectful consideration to this able and ad- 
mirable brochure, even though he may honestly dissent from some of its conclusions,— 
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If there are any tendencies to prelacy in our Church, this volume may operate as a 
prophylactic; if the prelatic spirit be actually working among either our ministers or 
people, this book may be regarded as an antidote. If there be no such tendencies, then 
it may serve the important purpose.of confirming the conviction of our Church, that its 
theory of episcopacy, as being not an order, but an office, has its justification in the 
simple practice of the primitive Church, in the ecclesiastical theories of the great Prot- 
estant Reformers, in the practice of our Founder, and in the teachings of the men who 
framed our Church constitution. Dr. Neely has made this theory a demonstrated fact, 
by citations gathered from many standard authorities, carefully collated, logically ar- 
ranged, and judiciously commented upon. These citations, with their connecting his- 
torical statements, are gathered from many and varied sources. His discussion of the 
episcopate in our Church is full and satisfactory. It covers the substance of our Church 
liistory on episcopal questions, and contains much valuable matter not within the easy 
reach of most readers. It is therefore valuable both for reading and reference. To 
those seeking to understand our ecclesiasticism it is an especially desirable book.— 
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An Examination of the Two Fundamental Forces of Cosmic and Human History, 
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This great work deserves a place in every scholar’s library. It discusses every 
phase of philosophy in its modern aspects, and discloses the philosophical charaec- 
ter of Christianity, thus affording a basis for rational faith in the divine revelation. 


Its range and character are brought to view in the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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COM ZLENDATIONS. 

President W. F. Warren; “ Plato would have read it with sympathy; Paul 
with delight 

The Christian Advocate: “ A careful examination of this work discloses elevated 
thought, large learning, a clear comprehension of philosophical systems, and a 
most devout and earnest Christian spirit, and much intellectual acumen.” 

Bishop R. 8. Foster: “I sec, by a cursory examination, that it covers a wide 
and important field, and indicates research and thoroughness. I have no doubt 
that it is an able contribution, and one that will bring you great lionor.” 

Joseph Cook: “Jt is a vigorous, suggestive, eloquent book. I cannot claim 
that I have mastered the whole of its wide range of discussion, but I have studied 


its strategic passages thoroughly, and congratulate you on the noble contribution 


you have made to the advanced thought of our time on the highest problems of 


philosophy and theology.” 
Professor L. D. McCabe, D.D., LL.D.: “The chapter on the Apostle Paul is as 
fine a piece of analytical work as can be found in literature, and is alone worth 
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the price of the volume. But, reader, read Plato and Paul for yourself. Its 


patient perusal will render needless the reading of a score of volumes, I must 


a 
pronounce it a remarkable book, and a most valuable contribution to philosoph- 


ical .iterature.” 

The Christian Advecate (Belfast, Ireland): “In every respect this is a supe 
rior book. It is beautifully printed, has a good index, and is so admirably ar- 
ranged that it deserves to be described as distinctively a USABLE book. It is 
moreover, exhaustive. ‘There is hardly a point overlooked which belongs to the 
subject with which it deals; and as the reader follows the thinking he feels that 
he is led by an able aud honest mind. The fundamental thought of the work is 
that all truth is one—one in essence, one in origin, and ever at oue with itself. 
In revelation all truth reaches the meridian.” 

The Cleveland Leader and Herald: “It is all the more gratifying that the 
writer, who so boldly and successfully defends Christianity by the philosophical 
method, belougs to that denomination which is supposed to cling most tenaciously 
to dogmatic doctrines. It must not be inferred from this remark that the writer 
abandons any tenet ol the faith. On the contrary. he upl olds eve rv thing, but 
by altogether new methods of reasoning. It is purely analytical, and as a work 
of this character is one of the most extensive that has yet come under our obser- 
vation. The book addresses itself to the thinker almost exclusively. Whatever 
may be thought of some of the theories propounded, however much criticism they 
may—in fact, must—awaken among the champions of the two systems involved, 
the soundness of the work will be admitted on all hands, aud it cannot help plac- 
ing the author among the profoundest thinkers of his time.” 

The Methodist Protestant: “It presents to the Church of Christ all that can 
be fairly set over against Christianity, and a triumphant vindication of the latter 
as philosophically true as well as inspired. Indeed, this last is the fundamental 
thought aud constant objective of Dr. Mendenhall in this masterful work, Chris- 


tianity has its argument from History, from Theology, from Experience. It weeds 


ij 
one from Philosophy, and the aim of this work is to supply it. It has been the 
habit to claim, and to admit the claim, that all other sciences are demonstrable 
mathematically. while Christianity is only so morally or probably. Our author 
contends that this order may be reversed. So that the defense of Christianity is 
shifted from its inspiration, which is good from the thevlogical point of view, and 


insists successfully, we think, upon its philosophical truth as well.” 
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Art. L—LEA’S MEDIZZVAL INQUISITION.* 


Tue thought uttered by the greatest of ancient orators, by way 
of apology for his tardy discussion of the disastrous blunders 
committed by the Athenian commonwealth, was both just and 
wholesome: that, although the time of the occurrences in 
question had long gone by, the time for the consideration of 
such matters is never par} in the estimation of sensible men. 
There is much talk respecting the propriety of doing away 
with the discussion of the issues of the past, and of confining 
attention to what are called the burning questions of the hour. 
Most of this talk is unphilosophical, much of it is pernicious. 
If the moral questions that deeply agitated the men of other 
centuries had been both fairly and fully diseussed, and had 
then been met in an answer universally accepted as ultimate 
and conclusive, there might be propriety in the course recom- 
mended. In most cases, however, there has been nothing of 
the kind. The war of words was suspended only because of 
the exhaustion of the strength or patience of the contestants, 
who abandoned the field reluctantly with scarce suppressed ex- 
pressions of dissent upon their lips. The fire may seem to 
have burned itself out, through lack of combustible matter at 
hand; it left an abundance of glowing coals beneath the ashes, 
quite ready on occasion to burst forth again into flame. There 


* A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. In three volumes. 8vo. By 
Henry CHaries Lea, Author of “An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” 
* Superstition and Force,” “ Studies in Church History.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1888. 

51—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, Iv. 
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is no safety for the world so long as a single error in morals re- 
mains unrefuted in the judgment of any considerable body of 
historic thinkers and others. 

We have been led to this train of thought by taking up the 
three solid volumes of which the title stands at the head of this 
article. Why, we asked ourselves, so long a time of study as 
was requisite on the part of the author in preparation? Why 
so many days of patient reading as the eighteen hundred pages 
demand of the student who’ would thoroughly master the re- 
sult of his researches? Is not the Inquisition either obsolete or 
too harmless an institution to deserve notice? If the palace 
of the Inquisition still stands at Rome in the shadow of St. 
Peter’s, is not the power of the “Holy Office” so thoroughly 
departed as to be beneath contempt ? 

The answer to such objections is to be found in the fact, that 
the Inquisition stands forth throughout its entire history as the 
visible embodiment and representative of the doctrine of the 
right and duty of those who claim to be in possession of the 
truth to exact conformity of belief and practice of all others, by 
a resort to physical as well as moral force. It may be true that 
you can go through the ancient halls of the Inquisition at 
Rome or at Avignon without seeing a single instrument of 
torture, but the intolerant principle which there found expres- 
sion is not dead beyond the possibility of a resurrection; if, 
indeed, we ought not rather to say that it still retains its 
vitality but little impaired. It will do the world no harm—it 
may do it an inestimable good—to rehearse in the ears of the 


present generation the story of former struggles to obtain a 
clear and undisputed right to the freedom of religious thought 


and religious profession. 

The anthor of the volumes before us has come to his theme 
with a full equipment for the discussion of the important his- 
torical questions which it involves. By close and patient study 
of the original sources, as well as of the extensive modern 
literature that has sprung up bearing upon the subject, he has 
obtained a very exact acquaintance with the period under con- 
sideration. From time to time he has, within the past twenty 
years or so, published some special results of his researches. 
In 1867 he gave to the world a sketch of the growth of 
priestly celibacy in the Christian Church; two years later, 
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under the title of Studies in Church History, appeared three 
essays from his pen, treating of the rise of the Temporal 
Power, the Benetit of Clergy, and Excommunication ; besides 
which, in his Superstition and Force, he has discussed such 
themes of antiquarian as well as of legal and general interest 
as the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, ete. No one of these 
books, however, compares in importance with the comprehen- 
sive historical work which is now for the first time given to 
the press. As the title indicates, Professor Lea has found it 
impracticable to treat of the entire existence of the Inquisition 
within the compass of a single work. The present volumes 
confine themselves to the Medieval period, or from the insti- 
tution of the dread tribunal in the first half of the thirteenth 
century to the time of the great Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. There still remains a no less important story to tell 
—that of the activity of the “ Holy Office” in the vain effort 
to suppress the revolt of the human intellect and heart against 
superstition and the degrading yoke of the Roman Catholic 
Church within the bounds of what we style the Modern Age. 
We doubt whether the just treatment of this subject would 
demand a smaller number of volumes than have been devoted 
to its predecessor. The author, in his preface, informs us that 
he has collected much material for this necessary supplement 
to his work, and gives us reason to hope that he will undertake 
its preparation at some future date. 

Meanwhile, if the portion of the general theme which is 
thus deferred is that which is likely to prove of the greater 
general interest, we can chank the author for a work, com- 
plete in itself and covering a field marked off by well-defined 
boundaries, which is an honor to American scholarship and of 


substantial benefit to all lovers of history. The Jnguisition of 


the Middle Ages, for breadth and thoroughness of investiga- 
tion, for clearness and accuracy of exposition, and for fairness 
and impartiality of treatment, is not unworthy of a place 
among the best fruits of the historical labors of our day. 
Professor Lea uses a dignified and straightforward style, which 
never lacks in strength, while it never betrays any evidence 
that the writer is striving to produce an effect. His object 
being to instruct, and not to move, his manner is calm even 
when dealing with scenes most adapted to touch the sensibili- 
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ties; and if he never indulges in extravagant praise he never, 
on the other hand, gives the rein to unmeasured condemnation. 
Under this treatment, the facts are made, for the most part, to 
speak for themselves, and the reader, with mind clear of im- 
pressions made by the glowing rhetoric of the passionate advo- 
cate, is permitted to form his own conclusions with a state of 
mind as nearly as possible free of all prepossessions. The ref- 
erences to the authorities are conscientiously given at the close 
of almost every paragraph, and the reader is thus furnished 
with the means of judging of the course of the author’s study, 
as well as of pursning the investigation, if desired, still further 
in any given direction. 

With regard to the scope of the entire work, it may be no- 
ticed that it is much wider than the title might lead one to 
suppose. There were few great intellectual or religious move- 
ments of the Middle Ages with which the Inquisition was not 
concerned in some way or other. The charge which Edgar 
Quinet brought against the Jesuits in modern times was meas- 
urably true of the Inquisition from the time of its institution. 
Every step that humanity attempted to take in the direction of 
improvement, physical or moral, was opposed by the Inquisi- 
tion, and, if successful, its success was obtained in spite of the 
Inquisition. Nor is this strange. Innovation of any kind was 
the object of the inquisitor’s special aversion. It was no acci- 
dent that the inquisitor, when he convened the people of a 
district for the purpose of calling upon them to assist in fer- 
reting out concealed heretics, uniformly commanded them to 
bring him the name of any person who “ differed in life and 
morals from the ordinary conversation of the faithful.” If 
difference there was, certainly it was much safer for the person 
in question that the distinction should be in the direction of 
greater vice than in that of greater conscientiousness and purity 
of deportment ; for the Inquisition dealt primarily only with 
heretical sentiments, and, according to the views it held, sinful 
indulgence of the passions might be compatible with ortho- 
doxy, while extraordinary purity of life almost of necessity im- 
plied the aeceptance of a higher code of morals than that 
which the priests inculeated and their flocks observed. It was, 
therefore, by no means absurd that in the early days of the In- 
quisition a certain Jean Teisseire, when summoned before the 
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tribunal of Toulouse, defended himself by what seems at first 
a most remarkable plea: “Iam not a heretic. . . . I eat flesh, 
and lie, and swear, and am a faithful Christian.” * 

Of Professor Lea’s three books, each of which is co-extensive 
with a volume, the first is devoted to “The Origin and Organi- 
zation of the Inquisition,” the second to “The Inquisition in 
the Several Lands of Christendom,” and the third to “ Special 
Fields of Inquisitorial Activity.” To a few of the salient 
points we shall direct attention as our space may admit. 

Had the Inquisition been established as a means of reforming 
the clergy, there would have been more justification for its ex- 
istence than can now be found. The state of the professed 
ministers of Christ at the close of the twelfth century forms 
the subject of the first chapter of the history. The picture 
presented is dark and forbidding, for the men who had entered 
into the fold in the guise of shepherds of the flock had lost 
every trait of resemblance to the primitive spiritual guides. 
Disqualified for teaching the truths of the Gospel by their own 
ignorance of its very first principles, at least they did not pre- 
tend to undertake an impossible task. The ribald Abbé de 
srantome, writing about four centuries later, somewhere gives 
us his ideas on this subject, when he expresses his astonishment 
that any one should deem preaching of much importance in the 
Church. Sermons, he tells us, may be a very good thing for 
winning over pagans and making Christians of them; but of 
what possible use they could be to those already within the 
pale he could not conceive. Evidently holding the same no- 
tion, the clergy of the twelfth century did not even expect the 
parish priest to preach at all—that duty, if it fell to any body, 
belonged to the bishop. His duty was to recite the service, to 
hear confessions, to baptize, and celebrate the mass. By means 
of a religion of forms and ceremonies, the objects of supersti- 
tious respect, and supposed to possess some sort of magic 
power, he and his superiors ruled the people with a rod of iron. 
Their office was a ministry or service only in name. In real- 
ity, the sole purpose of every rank in the hierarchy was the 
acquisition of power and wealth. Between the religion of the 
age and personal niorality the divoree was complete. The 
celibacy of the priesthood had by this time not only become 

* Lea, i, 98. 
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general but enforced. That its results were not such as the ad- 
vocates of the system had promised was clear enough from the 
circumstance that, while the spectacle of a village curate living 
virtuously with a wife would have horrified the faithful and 
caused them to rise in open revolt, the immorality of the great 
majority of their priests had become a fact so notorious as to 
create no surprise, and to be accepted, for the most part, a8 a 
matter of course. 

With a ministry that had lost all sense of its trne functions ; 
with popes and bishops who spent their time in the chase and 
in luxurious living when they were not engaged in unseemly 
disputes or in actual warfare ; with priests whose object was to 
wring from the people the largest amount of money possible 
for their support by means of tithes and fines and fees of 
every kind, the outlook of the Christian world throughout Eu- 
rope was dark and forbidding. Happily, when all seemed to 
be going to ruin, men were raised up by God to protest against 
and oppose the almost resistless current. The Church stigma- 
tized as heretics the men who undertook to lay bare and correet 
the existing evils; they were in reality the Church's saviours. 
To what lower depths of infamy she might have descended 
but for their interference it is beyond the power of man to say. 
The Roman Catholie Church has as yet erected no monuments 
of gratitude to the Albigenses or to the Vaudois, as she has 
reared no statnes to John Huss, to Wiclif, or to Luther; but 
that does not diminish the truth of the statement that those 
early reforming sects, like their successors, the Reformers of 
Bohemia, of Oxford, and of Wittenberg, supplied the salt with- 
ont which the seething corruption of the ecclesiastical mass 
would long since have brought about its complete destruction. 

The two leading opponents of the clergy in its degenerate 
condition were undonbtedly the Waldenses and the Cathari, 
better known, from their connection with a particular district 
of France, as the Albigenses. Respecting the tenets of the 
Waldenses, Professor Lea’s views do not differ from those of 
previous writers. To use his words (i, 80), theirs was “a simple- 
hearted endeavor to obey the commands of Christ, and make 
the Gospel an actual standard for the conduct of daily life.” 
Starting with the principle of faith that the authority of God 
alone, as expressed in his written word, is to be regarded as 
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supreme and to be implicitly obeyed, they rejected all that they 
found in the organization, the belief, and the practice of the 
Church of that age which was in conflict with the Holy Script- 
ures, especially the doctrine of a purgatory, and of the masses, 
prayers, and alms for the dead. Thus they laid the ax at the 
root of the most profitable source of priestly revenue, As 
they furthermore held that the commission to preach the 
Gospel was originally given not to the ministry alone, but to 
laymen as well, and even to women, and as they taught that 
sincere prayer to God is as effectual in a private house or in 
a stable as in a consecrated edifice, their opposition to the hier- 
archal system could seareely have been more pronounced. 

The majority of modern scholars reject the theory that the 
Waldenses have maintained themselves as a distinct body of 
believers ever since the time of the apostles. Professor Emilio 
Comba, the most distinguished Waldensian historian of our day, 
has distinctly taken the opposite view in a remarkable article 
published in the vista Cristiana some six years ago, as well 
as in his later history. He sees no sufficient proof of the ex- 
istence of the Waldenses or Vaudois previous to the rise of 
Peter Waldo, of Lyons, in the twelfth century, and to the 
translation of the New Testament from the Latin Vulgate into 
the Romance dialect, which was made in consequence of his 
efforts. Professor Lea, as also Dr. George P. Fisher, in his 
History of the Reformation (p. 57), accepts this conclusion. 

While of the orthodoxy of the Waldenses there can be no, 
reasonable doubt, it is otuerwise as to that of the Cathari or 
Albigenses. Professor Lea unhesitatingly adopts the view that 
the latter were Manicheeans, and traces the historical origin of 
their religious belief back to the disciples of Paul of Samosata. 
He has given us a long and not uninteresting account of the 
tenets of the western sect, and has shown wherein he maintains 
that they substantially agree with the doctrines of the Oriental 
heretics. The Albigenses believed in the existence of two dis- 
tinct and warring principles, the one the author of spirit and 
of all good, the other the former of the material universe and 
the author of evil. They rejected the Old Testament as the 
product of the latter, and as opposed in its principles to the 
teachings of the New Testament, which they professed to hold 
in the highest veneration. They substituted sacraments of their 
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own in place of those of the Christian Church—a benediction 
of bread in place of the Lord’s Supper, and an imposition of 
hands, supposed to confer the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
which they termed consolamentum, and which the inquisitors 
nicknamed “ heretication,” in place of baptism. They believed 
that the consolamentum had the effect of removing all guilt and 
securing salvation. They even believed in some sort of trans- 
migration of souls after death. 

Thus far our author admits without question the accusations 
of theirenemies. For that the allegations are based upon these 
almost exclusively appears from the fact that the “ extensive 
popular literature” of the Albigenses “has utterly perished, 
saving a Catharan version of the New Testament in Romance 
and a book of ritual” (i, 101, 102).* But he repudiates as 
incredible the wild stories of nocturnal orgies at Albigensian 
gatherings which have been handed down to us on the pages of 
hostile chroniclers. He interprets as conclusive on this point 
the silence of the interrogatories of the Inquisition, a silence 
scarcely less eloquent than the positive assertion of St. Bernard : 

If you interrogate them, nothing can be more Christian; as to 
their conversation, nothing can be less reprehensible, aud what 
they speik they prove by deeds, As for the morals of the here- 
tic, he cheats no one, he oppresses no one, he strikes no one; his 
cheeks are pale with fasting, he eats not the bread of idleness; 
his hands labor for his livelihood. t 


Professor Lea does full justice to the wonderful missionary 
ardor of the Albigenses, which no difficulties could daunt, no 
disappointments quench. He testifies to their singular truth- 
fulness, their “supernatural” conscientiousness. He is led to 
wonder what there was in their faith to inspire men with the 


*“The only known literary relic of the Albigenses is a manuscript in the 
library of the Palais des Arts at Lyons. It consists of a translation of the New 
Testament in a Provencal dialect closely related to the Spanish, and a liturgical 
appendix. . . . Nothing, it seems, in this translation would suggest the hetero- 
doxy of its authors; that it should contain the apocryphal Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans will surprise no one who is acquainted with the unsettled state of opinion 
in the medieval ChureM with regard to this epistle. It is the appended ritual 
which: betrays the Catharie origin of the manuscript, and that more by its formu- 
las for certain religious acts than by any positive doctrinal statements. It inter- 
prets, however, Jude 23 in a dualistic sense, and applies a series of passages to 
the baptism of the Spirit in such a way as tacitly to exclude water baptism.”— 
London Quarterly Review, No. vii, p. 5. + Lea, i, 101. 
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enthusiastic zeal of martyrdom, and he confidently declares 
that “ no religion can show a more unbroken roll of those who 
unshrinkingly and joyfully sought death in its most abhorrent 
form in preference to apostasy.” “If the blood of the martyrs 
were really the seed of the Church,” he somewhat cynically 
adds, “ Manichrism would now be the dominant religion of 
Europe” (i, 104). 

The last sentence strikes us as being even more significant 
than it was intended to be. Was it a mere accident that the 
particular regidns in which the Albigensian “ heresy ” flour- 
ished, and from which it was violently uprooted in the thir- 
teenth century, partly by war, partly by the most cruel of 
persecutions, were the very regions where the truths of the 
Reformation were most gladly received two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty years later?* Was it a fortuitous circum- 
stance that the stronghold of the Albigenses became the strong- 
hold of the Huguenots? Evidently some seed sown long since 
had sprung up, and the see’! is wont to give rise to a plant of 
the same kind as that which produced it. We suspect that the 
last word has yet to be spoken concerning the Albigenses; we 
imagine that were the truth fully known it would be found that 
Manichwism was by no means so generally prevalent among 
them as their enemies would have us believe, and that the type 
of doctrine and practice among the masses approximated far 
more nearly than those enemies would have us believe to the 
religion of the unquestionably orthodox Waldenses. + 

The story of the crusades against the Albigenses is a familiar 
one; it is told with spirit and picturesqueness by the writer 
before us. It is unnecessary to advert to it further than to call 
attention to the circumstance that the comparative failure of 

* The auto da fé at which Pierre Autier was burned, and which, as Professor 
Lea states, may be said to close the bloody drama of Catharism in Languedoc, 
oceurred in April, 1310, and the last Albigensian victims of the Inquisition were 
executed in 1329 (Lea, ii, 107, 108). The death by slow fire of the Protestant 
lawyer, Jean de Caturce, at Toulouse, took place in the summer of 1532. 

+ The opinion of M. Alexandre Lombard appears to have probability in its 
favor: ‘* Nous persistons 4 croire . . . que les Albigeois pris dans leur ensemble 
n'étaient pas proprement des Manichéens, mais seulement des partisans d’un 
systéme mixte et confus, oscillant entre l’Evangile et le dualisme, et que sauf 
quelques rares exceptions, on ne saurait renfermer leurs vues dans une formule 
absolue et bien définie,”—Pauliciens, Bulyares et Bons-Hommes en Orient et en Oc- 
cident (Genéve, 1879), 146, 147. 
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those savage wars to effect their object—the annihilation of 
“heresy ’—served as the occasion for the establishment of the 
Inquisition, All open resistance to the Papal See had been 
overcome by the triumphant arms of Simon de Montfort. No 
Count of Toulouse dared longer interpose his shield between 
his unoffending subjects of a different religious creed and the 
thunderbolt of pontifical vengeance. No Catholics of more 
tolerant disposition could now be found to make common cause 
with the heretics with whom they had long lived upon terms 
of amity and forbearance, and whom they had come to respect, 
if not to love. Had not the Catholics of Béziers been allowed 

perish undistinguishably from their Albigensee fellow-citi- 
zens, While the papal legate looked on, unconcerned about their 
fate, because, as he said, the Almighty would know his own? 
But there were many thousands, in every diocese of Languedoe, 
infected with the contagion of “heresy,” whom it was difficult 
to discern, and whom, consequently, the sword could not reach. 
How should they be detected and punished ? 

For that they must be punished for their erroneous views in 
matters of religion few, if any, at that time seem to have 
doubted. The reluctance and hesitation which, as Professor 
Lea shows (i, 218), had been evinced in the eleventh century, 
about the infliction of the death penalty, had all disappeared. 
He that was guilty of “treason to God” must not be spared, 
any more than the man who had committed’ treason to his 
earthly king. And yet the Chureh felt some repugnance to 
doing the bloody work itself. It had no scruples about finding 
the accused guilty, but it must leave to others the sentence of 
death and the execution. That it desired, that it was resolved 
that the heretic should be put to death, was not even left to be 
inferred. The secular magistrate was warned that he would be 
derelict to his duty, he was himself threatened with the divine 
vengeance, should he fail to avenge the injuries committed 
against God. And yet here we have a precious piece of indi- 
rection (to use the mildest word our vocabul: ury affords), in the 
uniform practice of the Roman Catholic C hurech even down to 
the present time. Every time that the Church turns over 
a culprit under its laws to the “secular arm” it is with an ex- 
press recommendation to mercy, which the “secular arm” 
is already warned by the general legislation of the Church he 
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cannot comply with save at his peril. At every instance, these 
many liundred years, of the “ degradation” of a clergyman who 
has been handed to the secular arm and put to death, these words 
have been pronounced, and they are still enjoined to be used: 
“ Lord Judge, we entreat you, as affectionately as we can, as 
well by the love of God as from pity and compassion, and out 
of respect for our prayers, that you do this wretched man no 
injury tending to death or the mutilation of his body.” * 

Up to the time of the Albigensian wars the supervision of 
the orthodoxy of their dioceses had been regarded as the fune- 
tion of the bishops exclusively. They alone were responsible 
for the freedom of their flocks from the stain of heresy, and 
they alone were expected to ferret out the teachers of erroneous 
doctrines. True, for a considerable period there had been little 
eall for their activity in this direction. 

The stupor of the tenth century was too profound for heresy, 
which presupposes a certain amount of healthy mental activity. 
The Church, ruling unquestioned over the slumbering consciences 
of men, laid aside the rusted weapons of persecution and forgot 
their use. + 


But now that persecution was to be called into requisition as 
never before, the bishops were ill adapted to the performance 
of a work that belonged to them from time immemorial. 
Chosen without regard to fitness for the discharge of the 
spiritual functions of their office, the bishops, as a general 
thing, were as worldly and ungodly as any members of the 
body politic. They might now and then take part in some 
great church festival (though usually they deputed their duties 
of this nature to others better qualified for their discharge) 
but they were far more at home on the battlefield than in the 
cathedral, and the helmet and sword became them better than 
the miter and crozier. It was evident that if left to them 
alone the work of discovering and punishing heretics would 

* Here is the original: ‘“ Domine judex, nos te omni quo possumus studio roga- 
mus, cum propter Deum, tum etiam propter dona pietatis ac misericordiw nos- 
trasque preces, ne in hune miserum atque infelicem hominem aliquid mali consti- 
tuas, quod ad mortem, aut mutilationem corporis ejus pertineat.” The formula 
was pronounced before the execution of Jean Chatellain, in 1525. See J. Crispi- 
ius, Actiones et Monimenta Martyrum, ed. 1560, fol. 46. They are found under 
tue proper office in the last edition we have consulted of the Pontificale Romanum. 

+ Lea, i, 218. 
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never be performed. The clumsy device had been tried of 
selecting seven men of mature age and approved integrity in 
each parish—testes synodales, or synodal witnesses, they were 
called—who were sworn upon relics to reveal whatever irregu- 
larities they might be able to discover. But even this worked 
unsatisfactorily. In fact, the episcopate of the province of 
Languedoc in particular was quite ready to be rid of the bur- 
densome duty of inquiring into the orthodoxy of the people, 
and to hail any scheme that would afford it relief. 

At this juncture the pontifical see bethought itself of the 
possibility of utilizing the youthful energies of the newly 
established Mendicant Orders. In 1214 Domingo de Guzman 
had founded the order henceforth to be known as the Order of 
St. Dominic. In 1221 Giovanni Bernardone, nicknamed by 
his youthful companions Francesco, gathered the first general 
chapter of the rival Order of the Franciscans. 

The Holy See was thus provided with a militia, recruited and 
sustained at the expense of the faithful, panoplied in invulnera- 
bility, and devoted to its exclusive service. In order that its use- 
fulness might suffer no limitation, in 1241 Gregory IX. granted 
to the friars the privilege of freely living in the lands of excom- 
municates, and of asking and receiving assistance and food from 
them, They could, therefore, penetrate every-where, and serve 
as secret emissaries in the dominions of those hostile to Rome. 
Human ingenuity could have devised no more efticient army, for 
not only were they full of zeal and inspired with profound con- 
victions, but the reputation for superior sanctity which they 
every-where acquired secured for them popular sympathy and 
support, and gave them an enormous advantage in any contest 
with local churches.* 


It is well known that the story that Dominic was the founder 
of the Inquisition and the first inquisitor-general is a myth. 
True, the historians of the Dominican Order stoutly assert it, 
and Sixtus V. pronounced in favor of it ex cathedra in his 
bull Zavictarum. But even the dogma of papal infallibility 
cannot save the tradition, inasmuch as Dominie died in 1221, 
and the Inquisition cannot be said to have been organized until 
more than ten years later. Nor, indeed, can the Dominican 
Order lay exclusive claim to such honor as it might derive 
from being the sole instrument in organizing and perfecting 


the Inguisition. 
* Lea, i, 274, 275. 
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One of the most important chapters of Mr. Lea’s book is 
that which treats of the organization of the new institution. 
This was at first extremely simple and unostentatious. In fact, 
through its whole history the Holy Office studiously avoided 
display, and sought rather to “paralyze with terror” than to 
dazzle men’s eyes by splendor. One or two inquisitors whose 
activities were limited by the bounds of a province of the order 
to which they belonged, took up their residence in the chief 
town or city, and made that their center. Their web, however, 
reached to the farthest extremities of the province, and was 
only the more dangerous that its threads were almost invisible. 
Ever and anon the friar, dressed in the simple habit of St. 
Dominic or St. Francis, made a quiet foray or inquest to ob- 
tain information. A few days in advance of his coming he 
would notify the ecclesiastics of a given town or village to as- 
semble all the people in the church to gain an indulgence of 
twenty or forty days, as he might elect, which he was empow- 
ered to grant to them. n his arrival he preached to the gath- 
ered multitude a-sermon, and dwelt upon the necessity laid 
upon every true believer of coming to the help of Mother 
Church. He bade all to come to‘him, at his place of sojourn, 
in some convent or other house in the town, and, within six or 
twelve days, reveal the name of any person respecting whom 
they might have learned or heard any thing tending to create 
a belief or suspicion that he might be a heretic or defamed 
for heresy, or that he might have spoken against any article 
of the faith, or that he differed in life or morals from the com- 
mon conversation ot the faithful. Compliance with this com- 
mand secured an indulgence of three years. Those who neg- 
lected to comply with it were, by that very neglect, excom- 
municated, and their excommunication could be removed by 
the inquisitor alone. At the same time a promise of mercy 
was extended to any heretic who, within a certain time of 
grace, would voluntarily come, acknowledge and abjure his 
errors, and denounce by name the partners of his heresy. 

All this was very simple; but it was very effective. At the 
close of his short visit, the inquisitor went back to his head. 
quarters as quietly as he came, but with a precious budget of 
accusations that might keep him profitably ocenpied for months, 
and might cost a community the ruin of many homes and the 
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loss of many lives. Of the terror produced by the inquisitorial 
foray and of its results, Mr. Lea says: 

No one could know what stories might be circulating about 
himself which zealous fanaticism or personal enmity might exag- 
gerate and carry to the inquisitor, and in this the orthodox and 
the heretic would suffer alike. All scandals passing from mouth 
to mouth would be brought to light. All confidence between man 
and man would disappear. Old grudges would be gratified in 
safety. To him who had been heretically inclined the terrible 
suspense would grow day by day more insupportable, with the 
thought that some careless word might have been treasured up to 
be now revealed by those who ought to be nearest and dearest to 
him, until at last he would yield and betray others rather than be 
betrayed himself. Gregory IX. boasted that, on at least one such 
occasion, parents were led to denounce their children, and chil- 
dren their parents, husbands their wives, and wives their hus- 
bands. We may well believe Bernard Gui when he says that 
each revelation led to others, until the invisible net extended far 
and wide, and that not the least of the benefits thence arising 
were the extensive confiscations which were sure to follow.* 

The industry of the tribunal of the Inquisition was amazing. 
Every thing was committed to writing; every question and 
every answer of the interrogatories; every judgment, whether 
preliminary or final—all passed under the hands of the notary 
and were carefully preserved. A prodigious mass of papers 
was accumulated in every center of inquisitorial activity—the 
whole arranged and catalogued with scrupulous nicety. Indeed, 
it would seem that a duplicate of all important documents was 
made for preservation in some safe place as a safeguard in case 
of the destruction of the originals by accident or by the con- 
certed action of those who might fear the damage their com- 
promising contents could do. As the inquisitor in any one 
province was or might be in constant communication with the 
inquisitors of every other province in Christendom, he stood 
ready at a moment’s notice to furnish copies or abstracts of 
documents or simple indications respecting any suspected per- 
son. In the Decisions of the Holy Oftice of Toulouse between 
the years 1307 and 1323, which were rescued from oblivion and 
published nearly two centuries ago by the Dutch preacher and 
professor, Philip a Limboreh,t+ and which still rank among the 

* Tea, i, 372, 373. 

+ Historia inquisionis cui subjungitur liber sententiarum inquisitionis Tholosane 
ab anno 1307 ad annum 1323. Amsterdam, 1692, folio. 
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most valuable material for a history of the operations of the 
Inquisition, we have the record of the trial of 636 culprits, and 
at the end an index of the names “ grouped under their places 
of residence alphabetically arranged, with reference to the pages 
on which their names occur, and brief mention of the several 
punishments inflicted on each, and of any subsequent modifica- 
tions of the penalty, thus enabling the official who wished in- 
formation as to the people of any hamlet to see at a glance who 
among them had been suspected and what had been done.” * 

No wonder that with so complete a system it appeared to be 
utterly impossible to escape from the meshes of the dreaded 
tribunal. No spot in the civilized world was too distant or too 
obseure to be reached by the Inquisition; it seemed to be en- 
dowed with the attributes of omnipotence and omnipresence. 
No lapse of time could protect from its terrible revelations ; it 
never forgot. The sins of childhood were remembered and 
visited upon old age after the lapse of fifty years. The mis- 
deeds, or, still worse, the heresy, of the grandfather was un- 
earthed to prevent the advance of the grandson to posts of 
honor or trust. It was commonly believed, indeed, that no 
man was safe from the records of the Inquisition; for if no 
record was to be found that was to his disadvantage the guar- 
dians of these books of fate would not hesitate to fabricate 
documents such as would serve their purpose. 

The Inquisition was not the first tribunal to resort to torture 
as a means of discovering the truth; nor was it, unfortu- 
nately, the last to abandon what has well been styled “a devil- 
ish invention brought from hell for the purpose of tormenting 
men.” + Employed in ancient times, even by the cultured 
Greeks in dealing with witnesses that were slaves, and by the 
tomans in their examination of those that did not possess 
the coveted citizenship, its long course of misery, every step 
marked by groans of agony coming from the human breast, 
did not end until the very beginning of the present century. 
Even so late as in 1777 the learned and upright Verri found 
it necessary to write his Observations to prove to his country- 
men that the time had come for the abolition of torture. And 
* Lea, i, p. 379. 


+ “‘Inventum diabolicum ad excruciandos homines de tormentis infernalibus 
allatum.” Weisenbeck, in Pietro Verri, Osservazion’ sulla tortura, § 14. 
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he was at the pains to demonstrate not only its intrinsic futil- 
ity as an instrument for reaching the truth, but its intrinsic 
injustice.* But, though others have used torture, it was re- 
served for the Inguisition to secure the highest retinement, of 
cruelty. To the Inquisition, too, rightfully belongs the credit 
of superior ingenuity in circumventing the more decorous leg- 
islation of the Church. The ecclesiastical authorities liave 
always been averse to the application of torture or the shed- 
ding of blood by a person in orders. A priestly judge might 
without reproach find a culprit guilty of a crime such as her- 
esy; but he must hand him over to the “secular arm” to be 
put to death. Even a barbarous age could not close its eyes 
to the incongruity that arose when a professed minister of the 
Gospel of peace assumed the office of the common execu- 
tioner. Strictly, therefore, the Inquisition should have relied 
upon the “secular arm” to apply torture. This, however, 
was found extremely inconvenient, and tended to awkward 
delays. A happy thought occurred to the ingenious friars. 
For a clergymen to apply torture was indeed “ irregular; ” 
but “irregularities” might be committed and afterward par- 
doned. A bull was obtained from Alexander IV., in 1256, 
authorizing inguisitors and their associates to absolve each 
other and mutually grant dispensations for irregularities. 
Nor was this the only point in which the shrewdness of the 
“Holy Office” stood it in good stead. It was a rule that 
torture should not be twice applied. To avoid the necessity 
of doing so, the process was not terminated, but merely sus- 
pended, on each occasion, and might be resumed just as often 
as necessary. So, too, there was some objection to making use 
of admissions wrung from a prisoner when on the rack or suf- 
fering from the thumb-screw; they might seem to be the result 
of constraint. It was more prudent and decorous to obtain an 
independent repetition of it, some hours later, when the victim 
was no longer in the presence of the instruments of torture, but 
still had a very vivid memory of his excruciating torments. 

* The treatise of the great Italian novelist. Alessandro Manzoni, on the history 
of the “ Colonna Infame” of Milan—a monument erected to commemorate the hor- 
rible trial and @xecution of the supposed authors of the spread of the plague in 
that city in 1630—is rendered doubly valuable by the Appendix, which contains 
the whole of Verri’s essay. 
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We have confined ourselves in our comments thus far to the 
rich matter found in the first of Professor Lea’s volumes, for 
the reason that this part of his work is of a more general char- 
acter, and that the subsequent portions deal with particular 
themes, of which the cursory view which we might give could 
convey no adequate idea. The eight chapters of the second 
volume, in which the operations of the Inquisition in Langue- 
doe, in the rest of France, in the Spanish Peninsula, in Italy, 
among the Slaves, in Germany and in Bohemia, against the 
Hussites, are successively described, every-where display great 
fairness and careful investigation, although of necessity all parts 
are not equally interesting to the reader who is not a specialist. 
The pages containing the condemnation and death of Bernard 
Délicieux (the great enemy of the Inquisition, who declared 
that against its insidious methods St. Peter and St. Paul them- 
selves would stand no chance, were they arraigned on the pre- 
posterous charge of “adoring” a heretic), and the passages re- 
specting the I'rench We'denses in chapter ii, and the Hussites 
in chapter viii, strike us as particularly valuable. The last 
two chapters of the volume may be read profitably in connec- 
tion with the first two volumes of Mandell Creighton on the 
History of the Papacy, published six years since. 

The third volume is devoted to some special departments of 
inquisitorial activity which could not conveniently be consid- 
ered under the geographical distribution of the preceding 
book. The titles of the chapters are the “ Spiritual Francis- 
eans,” “Gnglielma and Dolcino,” “The Fraticelli,” “ Political 
Heresy Utilized br the Church,” “ Political Heresy Utilized 
by the State,” “Soreery and Occult Arts,” ‘“ Witchcraft,” 
and “Intellect and Faith.” It will be seen that the author's 
plan leads him to the discussion of some subjects which 
might seem to belong rather to a general history of civiliza- 
tion than to a work specifically devoted to the fortunes of 
the Inquisition; but no scholar will find fault with their intro- 
duction in these volumes, where, in the very nature of the case, 
the part which the Inquisition played can be elucidated and set 
forth at a greater length than would be proper elsewhere. In 
illustration we may refer to two famous incidents of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries respectively—the trial and con- 
demnation of the Templars at the instigation of Philip the 
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Fair of France, and the judicial murder of Joan of Are, which 
together occupy not far from one hundred and fifty pages. 
Both cases are stated with much force. It is almost needless to 
say that so candid an historian as Professor Lea elsewhere shows 
himself to be, acquits the Templars on every one of the mon- 
strous charges for which they were tried, and of which they 
were most unrighteously found guilty. Corrupt in manners 
and morals the Knights of the Temple may have been, and 
indeed undoubtedly were, but it was not their heterodoxy but 
their wealth that effected their downfall. 

We trust that the life and health of Professor Lea may be 
spared, and that he may be permitted at some future day to 
bring out the other volumes, of which he gives us the promise, 
devoted to the history of the Inquisition since the time of the 
Reformation. Although there are points in his religions views 
where we can by no means agree with him, and some state- 
ments arising from those views which we have been sorry to 


see in the present work, we welcome the results of his labori- 


ous and conscientious study as an extremely valuable addition 
to our American historical literature. From a perusal of his 
book no earnest Protestant can rise without a feeling of re- 
newed thankfulness that he was not born within the fold of a 
corrupt Church whose course for the past one thousand years 
has been characterized by as much cruel oppression and blood- 
shed as its doctrines are marked by a lamentable departure 
from the truths contained in the Gospel. Nor will he forget to 
bless God that his lot has been cast in the nineteenth century, 
instead of the thirteenth or the fourteenth. It will not be 
amiss, however, if, with the sense of gratitude to Heaven for the 
superior enlightenment of the age in which we live, there should 
be associated a recognition of the fact that vigilance is the only 
price of safety; that the same tendencies that gave birth to the 
Inquisition, with its brood of attendant evils, still exist ; and that, 
as the acute author of The Errors of Romanism Traced to their 
Origin in Iluman Nature has so clearly shown, the deceitful 
heart of man is at any time quite capable of repeating its mis- 
takes and its crimes, in the same or in different forms, but with 


no less disastrous results. Henry M. Barrp. 
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Arr. IL—IS THE BOOK OF JONAH HISTORICAL ? 


Tue Book of Jonah is unique; a prodigy in literature, and a 
tax on the sincere faith of the race. In many regards it is so 
different from any other book in the canon that it is not at 
all wonderful to find some besides German Rationalists who 
have difficulty in accepting it as literal history. Probably no 
other forty-eight verses in the Bible contain so much of the 
marvelous and miraculous. Yet the mere fact of its being very 
different from all other books in the Bible is no certain, if any, 
evidence against its genuine historical character. As in the 
book of nature there are no two objects precisely alike, so also 
in the Bible no two miracles are identical in every particular. 
For God has revealed himself not only “ by divers portions,” 
but also “ in divers manners.” We, who believe in the super- 
natural and miraculous, have no valid reason for not accepting 
this book as historical simply because of the dissimilarity of 
the miracles therein recorded to the other miracles of thie 
Bible; for all miracles are alike easy to the Omnipotent. And 
there may have been the necessity of precisely this kind of a 
wonder to convince the stubborn prophet of his duty to obey 
the heavenly command, and to overcome the hatred which he, 
in common with his race, shared for other nations. If we were 
to admit of degrees in miracles, of greater divine power in one 
than in another, there are certainly some recorded apparently 
requiring more effort on the part of God than those related in 
the Book of Jonah. It would be equally impossible for a man 
to create the lowest worm creeping at our feet as to create a 
lion or an elephant. But there can be no difficulty of this 
nature for God. As we look at things it is a greater miracle 
to preserve a man in the fiery furnace than in the stomach of a 
fish, and certainly greater than either to call a dead man from 
the tomb. So, then, if we cannot accept the story of Jonah as 
purely historical, let us see to it that our objections against it 
are based on something stronger than the strangeness of the 
incidents and miracles recorded in his life. And let no one 
abandon the old view regarding this book without a diligent 
examination of the objections urged against its historical nature. 
It is far too common in this age of haste and superficiality to 
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accept mere theories as positive conclusions, sometimes without 
any, and often with but little, examination or weighing of the 
facts involved in the case, when possibly a little earnest study 
would have brought us from darkness into light. 

Without doubt, the story of Jonah as related in the book 
bearing his name is very strange; nevertheless much of that 
which at first sight appears marvelous will on closer study 
disappear. Here, as with most disputed points in biblical erit- 
icism, it would require much more faith to believe some of the 
explanations proposed than to accept, without an if or a but, 
the literal historical character of the events recorded in the 
book; for “the great majority of them are clumsy and far- 
fetched, doing violence to the language and despite to the 


spirit of revelation ; distinguished, too, by tedious adjustments ; 
laborious combinations, historical conjecture, and critical jug- 


glery.” * 

From what has been said the reader will understand that 
there are several theories regarding the nature of our book. 
Some+ make it an historical allegory describing the fate of 
Israel, and more particularly of Josiah and his grandfather, 
Manasseh, kings of Judah; “ Tarshish representing Lydia; the 
ship, the Jewish repnblic, whose captain was Zadok, the high- 
priest ; while the casting of Jonah into the sea symbolized the 
temporary captivity of Manasseh in Babylon.” Others, like 
Bunsen, think that the prayer of Jonah, or rather the thanks- 
giving hymn (chap. ii), is the only genuine portion of the book. 
This is taken as an expression of the prophet’s gratitude for 
deliverance from the perils of shipwreck. The remainder of 
the book is regarded as fictitious, a kind of a frame-work about 
the psalm of praise. Less,t in order to diminish the miraculous 
as much as possible, insists that Jonah was not swallowed by a 
real fish, but that, having been thrown overboard, he was 
picked up by another vessel happening to be near, which had a 
large fish for a figure-head. Others, again, as Abarbanel (tif- 
teenth century) and Grimm,§ consider the events recorded as 
a mere dream; the former finding confirmation for this view 
in the fact that Jonah is said to have slept on the sides of the 

* McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, art. ‘‘ Jonah.” 


+ Herrmann von der Hardt, Jonas in Luce, etc. 
t Vermischte Schriften, vol. i, pp. 161, 162. $ Uebersetzung, pp. 61, fF. 
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ship. Anton* resorts to a most singular explanation, arguing 
that Jonah was preserved in a dead fish, which chanced to be 
floating near the place where the prophet was thrown over- 
board, and was washed ashore by the waves. Others, again, 
follow Bishop Jebb,+ who thinks that the prophet was pre- 
served not in the belly but in the mouth of a rorqual, or rather 
in the longitudinal folds of its throat. Jahn + and Pareau § 
think the book nothing more than a parable, while Blasche 
and many others are contented to regard it as a vision. There 
are some, again, like Hitzig, who do not hesitate to declare 
the whole book a fable and nothing more. Hitzig, as Keil 
justly remarks, “not only denies every miracle, but mocks at 
the guidance of a special providence, and ignores the known 
characteristics of the shark and kikayon.” ** Other advanced 
Rationalists, as Gesenius and De Wette, t+ have gone so far as to 
derive the story of Jonah from popular legends, such as the two 
well-known heathen myt’s of Hesione and of Perseus and An- 
dromeda. This theory is very justly rejected by Bleek,}{ who 
believes that instead of the Hebrews having borrowed from 
the Greeks, the reverse must have been true. Winer§§ also, in 
speaking of these myths, says: “ Though the abhorrence of the 1 
pre-exile Hebrews for every thing foreign (/eidnischem) must r 
not be regarded as great as that of the Jews, yet it is very | 
improbable that a Hebrew writer should have felt himself i 
prompted to put the materials of a Philistine myth into an 
Israelitie form.” 
There is also a large and respectable class of theologians 

who differ in some particulars from some of the above views, { 
regarding the book as didactic in its character, not, however, a | 
pure myth or simple fiction, but having a substratum of histor- ry 
ical truth; in other words, a story based upon facts, but highly os 
colored and embellished ; written, as we have it now, from oral oy 
traditions, centuries, it may be, after the prophet’s time. This 
view has been, and is still, held by the majority of Old Testa- 
ment scholars on the Continent, and also by some English and 
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* Rosenmiiller, Prolog. in Jona, p. 328. + Sacred Literature, p. 178. i 
¢ Hinleitung, Band ii, p. 527, ff. § Inst. Interpr. Vet. Test., p. 534. ii 
|, Commentar. ueber d. Hebriier Brief. ii, p. 756. “| Kleine Propheten, p. 157. i 
** Introd. to Old Test., vol. i, pp. $98, 399, +4 Einleitung in das Alte Test., § 236. ij 
tt Hinleitung in das Alte Test., p. 577. $$ Biblisch. Real Worterbuch, art. “Jonas.” 
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American theologians, and is fully stated by Davidson, from 
whom we abridge as follows: 

It is possible that a true prophetic tradition may lie at the 
foundation of the book.... We believe that Jonah was a real 
person and a prophet.... Most of the historical circumstances 
he gives are unlike those of real history, and appear to be em- 
ployed with no other object than a didactic one. Hence we con- 
sider the much greater part of the book fictitious.* 


In this country as well as in Great Britain, on the other 
hand, the great majority of biblical students regard the book 
as a narration of actual history, and even in Germany many of 
the most learned critics agree with Keil, that “its contents are 
neither pure fiction, allegory, nor myth; nor yet a prophetic 
legend wrought up poetically with a moral and didactic aim, 
embellished into a miraculous story, and niingled with myth- 
ical elements; but with all its miracles it is to be taken for a 
true history of deep prophetico-symbolie and typical sig- 
nificance.” + 

At this place we may inform the reader that there are some 
theologians, even in the Methodist Episcopal Church, like Dr. 
Harman, who do not feel bound to subscribe to the historical 
nature of the story of Jonah. For Dr. Harman, after stating 
some of the difficulties in the case, concludes by saying, “ The 
book, with all its historical details, may be as literally true as 
Kiel supposes, but evangelical Christianity makes no such de- 
mand upon our faith. ¢ 

One thing is very clear; all the various theories above enu- 
merated, as well as many others, just as diverging, not touched 
upon, have been occasioned by the miraculous account of Jo- 
nah’s deliverance by the means of a fish. This is the rock 
upon which expositors split ; for while the most evangelical have 
no difficulty, generally, in accepting the historic origin of the 
book, we find that the most ardent advocates of the mythical 
and fictitious theories are those who disclaim the possibility of 
any or of all miracles. And those who are unable to regard 
the events recorded in the book in the light of actual history 
advance very much the same objections, which may be grouped 

* Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. iii, pp. 279, 280. 


+ Ibid., vol. i, p. 395. 
t Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, pp. 400, 401, 
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together, and for convenience’ sake divided into four classes, as 
follows : 

1. The improbability of Jehovah sending his prophet to 
preach to the Ninevites. 

2. The improbability of a prophet of Jehovah acting as 
Jonah is said to have done. 

3. The improbability of Jonah’s deliverance from the storm 
in the manner deseribed. 

4. The improbability of the people of Nineveh repenting, 
in so short a time, at the preaching of a foreigner. 

These are the principal objections urged against the histor- 
ical character of the book. Let us examine each of them, and 
see whether they are as conclusive or formidable as some of 
their advocates regard them. 

1. Zhe improbability of Jehovah sending his prophet to 
preach to the Ninevites—We have read the Bible carelessly 
unless we have observed that revelation was gradual, or pro- 
gressive, and that God had a chosen people, a separate race, 
to whom he communicated his truth in an especial manner ages 
before he did to other nations. Thongh “God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted with him,” yet the fact is patent 
that the Jews were for centuries a separate race, peculiar to 
the Lord, and that the conversion of the heathen, according to 
the Hebrew prophets, was not to take place till the advent of 
the Messiah. The Hebrews, however, were not at any period 
of their history entirely separated from other people. They 
were never an absolutely pure race, for even when they left 
Egypt “a mixed multitude went up also with them.” Exod. 
xii, 33. And then, as at every stage of their history, strangers 
could, by conforming with certain ceremonies, be received into 
the congregation. Exod. xii,48; Gen. xxxiv, 14; Josh. viii, 33; 
Josephus, Ant., xiii, 9,3. The aceount of the Kenites, so 
conspicuous in Hebrew history, as well as that of the Gibeon- 
ites, are familiar examples of strangers or foreigners uniting 
themselves to the people of Israel. The names of Doeg the 
Edomite, of Araunah the Jebusite, and many others, show 
most clearly that any foreigner, on certain conditions, could 
be received into the congregation of Israel. But the sending 
of a prophet by Jehovah on a mission like that of Jonah to 
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tlhe Ninevites is a very different matter, and stands alone in 
Old Testament history. The missions of Joseph and Moses 
to Egypt, of Elisha to Syria, or of Daniel in Babylon, are no 
analogies, though urged as such by no less distinguished and 
devoted a scholar than the late Dr. Pusey.* The Old Testa- 
ment does not afford another instance of a Hebrew prophet, 
divinely commissioned, who was requested to leave Israel in 
order to offer salvation or preach repentance to a foreign na- 
tion. The words of Dean Stanley on this subject are apposite : 

Jonah is the first apostle, though involuntary and unconscious, 
of the Gentiles. The inspiration of the Gentile world is acknowl- 
edged in the prophecy of Balaam, its nobleness in the Book of 
Job, its greatness in the reign of Solomon, but its distinct claims 
on the mercy and justice of God are first recognized in the Book 
of Jonah.t 


It is certainly surprising that there are scholars of some 
repute who do notsreadily concede the above. If Dr. Pusey’s 
position, already referred to, be untenable, how much more 
the following, from a modern writer. In commenting upon 
Jonah’s mission to Nineveh we find these wonderful sentences: 


Another funny item of traditional interpretation is that which 
makes Jonah to have been the first foreign missionary. This 
perhaps would be a harmless fancy were it not for its ignoring 
the important truth that the religion of Jehovah, as described in 
the Old Testament, was a missionary religion from the beginning. 
To represent Jonah’s preaching to Nineveh as a new departure in 
this direction is to make a representatfomwhich may be hurt- 
fully misleading.} 

Until the learned professor offers some JPbof for his bold 
assertion we must consider his statement, if not “ hurtfully 
misleading,” certainly ‘a harmless fancy.” For, to my mind, 
this apparent anachronism in the history of revelation, this 
premature mission of the prophet Jonah, is the strongest ar- 
gument that can be urged against the historical character of 
the book bearing his name. 

Does it help matters to call it a myth ora fiction? What 
is objected to is, that the sending of Jonah to Nineveh was 
too early by several centuries, and not in accordance with the 
historical“development traceable in the plan of revelation. 

* Com. on Jonah, Introd., p. 372, Funk & Wagnall’s ed. + Jewish Chureh, 

¢ Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D., in the Old Testament Student, Nov., 1885. 
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jut why should we find more advanced ideas in regard to 
God’s dealings with the Gentiles in a work of fiction than in 
actual history? No reason can be assigned for that, for the 
fictitious theory is no less improbable than the historical ; there- 
fore this apparent anachronism in the plan of revelation must 
be explained in some other way. There is also some danger 
of carrying this point too far. Though the spirit of particu- 
larism was deeply rooted in the Hebrews, though they sought 
but little intercourse with other nations, and though several 
tribes of the “accursed Canaanites as well as the Ammonites 
and Moabites were excluded, yet, as Oehler remarks, “ Even 
from the stand-point of Mosaism the theocratic exclusiveness 
was not absolutely exclusive.”* And, finally, is it not possible 
that this departure of Jehovah from his ordinary ways was done 
partially to spur on and to condemn the Hebrews for their hard- 
heartedness and obstinate perverseness in their rebellion against 
God, and to teach them a lesson of repentance from the prompt 
action of these heathen people ? 

2. The improbability of a prophet of Jehovah acting as Jonah 
is said to have acted.—This is another of the staple objections 
urged against the historical character of the book. It is not as 
weighty as the preceding, and its triviality will become manifest 
upon a little reflection upon human nature in general, not only 
in Jonah’s time, but down the ages to the present. Both sacred 
and profane history will furnish us plenty of parallels. One 
great hinderance to a correct interpretation of the sacred vol- 
ume, and not at all uncommon, especially among certain classes 
of readers, is to regard Old Testament or Bible characters as 
something superluman, incapable, almost, of disobedience or 
other forms of sin. How much valuable time has been spent 
needlessly in exonerating these old worthies and justifying cer- 
tain of their actions! So there have been those who cannot ac- 
cept this real Jonah. But if they stumble at the Jonah of history, 
how much more ought they at the Jonah of fiction. History 
must give facts, fiction may conceal all faults. But, after all, 
Jonah is not so much worse than other men. Moses was not 
exceedingly anxious to return to Egypt, even though it was to 
deliver his own people from their oppressive bondage. And did 
not the great Elijah shudder at the thought of meeting the dia- 
* Old Testament Theology, $$ 82, 83. 
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bolieal Jezebel? Why, then, should it be considered a strange 
thing that Jonah should, at first, refuse to go to wicked and 
heathen Nineveh? The mission of Moses was to deliver Israel- 
ites; that of Elijah to reclaim the chosen people of Jehovah, 
his brethren according to the flesh; but Jonah was commanded 
to go to preach repentance to a heathen people, the natural 
enemies of his own beloved Israel. When we remember that 
Jonah was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a nation taught and com- 
manded in the law not to have intimate relations with the sur- 
rounding nations, it is not marvelous that he should not have 
heeded the first summons. His mental struggle must have been 
severe. Ile must have soliloquized something after this man- 
ner:* ‘. n I really commanded to depart on such an errand of 
mercy to this despised people? Do I indeed hear the voice of 
Jehovah in this call? I, Jonah, a prophet of the living God, 
commissioned to preach to the rapacious and violent inhabitants 
of Nineveh, that corrupt and powerful city of the north-east, 
the natural enemy of my dear native land! Have I not fore- 
told the restoration of a part of Israel {+ How then can I do 
any thing to prevent the downfall of our enemy? Has not the 
prophet Hosea ¢ prophesied that “ my people shall not dwell in 
the Lord’s land, but that they shall eat unclean things in As- 
syria?’ I preach to such a people! Have we not been taught 
in our sacred books to keep aloof from other nations? And 
again, supposing I could reach the great city, aud succeed in 
arresting their attention long enough for thein to consider their 
evil ways, and feel repentant for their violence :—O, Jehovah, 
thou art a gracious God, so full of compassion, thou wilt for- 
give them: thus not only my preaching would prove false, but 


thy most holy name would be disgraced and dishonored by my 


false prophecy.” 

When we stop to consider that some thoughts like the above 
must have passed through the prophet’s mind, we are no longer 
surprised at his actions. His conduct is far from being with- 
out a parallel. Do we not find a similarity between Jonah 
and ourselves in this regard? God has commanded men in 
every age, but only to be disobeyed. He commands men to- 
day to onetthing, and, alas! we not only disobey, but do the exact 


* We doubt whether Jonah thus soliloquized.—Eprtor. 
+ 2 Kings xiv, 25. + Hosea ix, 3. 
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contrary. Jonah was asked to go east, but he turned around 
and went due west. So have we also under slightly modified 
cireninstances, 

3. Lhe improbability of Jonah being delivered from the storm 
in the manner described.—There are other miracles in the book, 
besides the one whereby he was rescued from the sea, to which 
objections have been urged. But beyond controversy the story 
of the great fish is the stumbling-block of the book. The story 
in itself has nothing incredible about it. It is the singularity 
of the miracle that has occasioned such a variety of interpreta- 
tion; and much of the discussion has arisen through a mistake 
in our English version, which makes our Saviour say in the gos- 
pels that Jonah was swallowed by a whale. The Greek word 
used is «jroc, which does not necessarily mean whale, but accord- 
ing to the best lexieographers may be translated any sea-mon- 
ster or huge fish, as a seal, sea-calf, shark, tunny, or whale. 
The new version, wit! its usual conservatism, retains the 
word whale in the text, but has sea-monster in the margin. 
We may emphasize the fact that the word whale is not found 
at all either in the Hebrew or English version of the Book 
of Jonah, but simply S335, or great fish. Thus we are no 
longer required to demonstrate that the gullet of a whale is 
large enough to admit the body of a man, or that there are, 
or have been, at any time, whales in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nevertheless, in order to show how reckless and unscientific 
some skeptical writers are, we ought to say at this point that 
as distinguished an authority as Thomas Beale observes, in 
speaking of the spermaceti whale, that “the throat is capa- 
cious enough to give passage to the body of a man, presenting 
a strong contrast to the contracted gullet of the Greenland 
whale.’* We may also call attention to the rorqual, that 
is, whale with folds, found in the Mediterranean, and may 
add that Cuvier designates this species by the name /orgual 
Mediterranensis.+ But though there are whales large enough 
to swallow a man, yet it is a fact that they generally live on 
small animals, such as the medusa and crustacea. 

We may also state that there is now a general agreement 
among commentators that the word kfjrog ought not to be 
* Observations on the Nat. Hist. of the Spermaceti Whale, p. 294. London, 1839. 
¢ See Régne Animal, vol. i, p. 342. 
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translated whale, but that it should be rendered a great fish, as 
in the Old Testament. Most probably it was a shark. The 
white shark (carchurias vulgaris) is very voracious, and large 
enough not only to swallow a man but much larger animals. 
These are also quite common in all seas. The German nat- 
ural historian Miiller* gives an instance, which is quoted 
and indorsed by the two great theologians, Drs. Pusey + and 
Keil, + of a sailor during a storm falling from a ship into the 
Mediterranean Sea, who was swallowed by a shark. A gun 
was immediately discharged at the fish; upon being struck it 
spewed out the sailor alive. The fish was caught, dried, and 
presented to the sailor, who afterward went around Europe 
exhibiting it. Dr. Pusey, in his Commentary on Jonah, de- 
votes much space to the discussion of this question, giving 
many instances of sharks swallowing different large animals. 
Blumenbach § claims that there have been sharks of the enor- 
mous weight of ten thousand pounds, and that even “ horses 
have been found whole in their stomachs.” Ruysch| mentions 
one case where the complete body of a man in armor was found 
inashark. Dr. Baird,® of the British Museum, was himself an 
eye-witness to a shark in the Hooghly, not far from Caleutta, 
“swallowing a bullock’s head and horns entire.” 

There is another fact well known to students of natural 
history, mentioned by Dr. Smith, worthy the attention of the 
reader, inasmuch as it bears directly upon the question, namely, 
that sharks very often throw up again, whole and alive, the 
prey they have swallowed.** The following from Mr. Darwin 
ought to be of weight. Says he: “I have heard from Dr. Allen 
of Forres that he has frequently found a diodon floating alive 
and distended in the stomach of a shark.” 

4. The improbability of the Ninevites repenting in so short 
a time at the preaching of a foreigner.—This is the greatest 
miracle of the book. Dr. Pusey is right in emphasizing this 
point, and in saying that it is “ unexampled in the whole revela- 
tion of God.” Call it conversion or repentance, as you please, 


* Vollstandige Natursystem des Ritters Karl von Linné, Thom. iii, p. 268. 

+ Commentary on Jonah, Introd., p. 385 

¢ Biblischer Commentar weber die Zwolf Kl. Propheten, p. 285. 

§ Naturgeschichte von Squalus, Carcharias, || Smith’s Bible Dict., art. “ Whale.” 
"| Cyclopedia of Nutural Sciences, p. 514. ** Couch's History of Fishes, p. 33. 
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it stands a most prominent monument of God’s power and 
mercy. In comparison with it the conversion of three thou- 
sand on the day of Pentecost was insignificant, and the physical 
miracles recorded in Jonah sink into almost nothingness. In 
our days, when these physical miracles have been thoroughly 
investigated, and made to appear most probable, it is not sur- 
prising that sceptics have changed their tactics and leveled 
their guns at the crowning miracle of the book. They cannot 
believe this stupendous miracle, hence the effort to take it 
out from the ‘sphere of actual history and call it fiction. We 
must not forget that both+in repentance and conversion, 
whether of an individual or a multitude, the work is not hu- 
man but divine. 

It is very possible, though we have no direct evidence to 
that effect, that a report of Jonah’s miraculous deliverance 
might have preceded him into Nineveh. Be that as it may, it 
is more than probable that the prophet himself, on reaching 
that city, would have spoken of it. If that were so, it must 
have produced a sensation. We ought to make one fact prom- 
inent, namely, the difference between the inhabitants of an 
Oriental city like Nineveh, 700 or 800 B.C., and the people of 
a large city like New York, Chicago, or Boston in our time. 
And as Layard says: 

So prone is Oriental nature to extremes, the king might believe 
him Litem, | to be a special minister from the supreme deity of 
the nation, [for it was vow & when the gods themselves seemed 
to interpose that any check was placed on the royal pride and 
lust.... It was not necessary to the effect of his preaching that 
Jonah should be of the religion of the people of Nineveh. I 
have known a Christian priest to frighten a whole Mussulman 
town to tents and repentance by publicly proclaiming that he 
had received a divine mission to announce a coming earthquake 
or a plague.* 


Compare again the words of Darius: 


Then Darius the king wrote to all the people, nations, and 
tongues, who dwelt in all the earth. May your peace be multi- 
plied! By me is a decree established that in every principality 
of my kingdom [men] shall tremble and fear before the God of 
Daniel, for he is the living God and endureth forever, and his 
kingdom shall not be destroyed, and his dominion shall be unto 
the end.t 

* Nineveh and Babylon, p. 632. + Daniel vi, 26, 27. 
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These are not parallels to the account in Jonah, but they do 
furnish a proof of the power of an Oriental monarch. The 
history of Israel offers many examples of the extreme fickle- 
ness of Oriental minds. How vacillating, how changeable! 
Only a few months after the miracles of Egypt, the Red Sea, 
and the Wilderness, the golden calf was formed at the very foot 
of Sinai, even while the great law-giver was communing with 
God! How wonderfully swayed were the people by the lonely 
prophet on Carmel in spite of Jezebel and all court influence ! 
How did the people throng after John the Baptist and repent 
at his preaching! How easy it was for the multitude in less 
than one short week to change its hosannas in honor of Jesus 
into “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 

The scanty references we have in the Bible to the city of 
Nineveh warrant us in coneluding that it was a very wicked 
and corrupt place, and that its principal sins were violence 
and rapacity. Nahum (ii, 11, 12, iii, 1) compares it to the 
dwelling-places of the hungry, ravenous, food-providing lions. 
“ Woe,” says he, “to the bloody city! it is full of lies and rob- 
bery.” It is easier to work upon the feelings of a tyrant and 
move him to pity than to move other classes of sinners to re- 
pentance. In the hour of danger or death, the recollection of 
having wronged a fellow-being is more powerful than that of 
having sinned against one’s self. See this weird-looking prophet, 
naturally hostile to the Assyrians, filled with the memory of 
his recent miraculous deliverance from the very belly of sheol, 
foreed, as it were, to deliver his awful message; see him trav- 
ersing the streets of the city; listen to his short but terrible 
sermon; “ Yet forty days and Nineveh (shall be) overthrown.” 
What marvel that these people were terrified, confounded, and 
thrown into a panic? The king and his princes, the most 
violent and tyrannical of all, share in the general consternation. 
A fast is proclaimed, and universal penitence ensues. And 
now, the heart and conscience of the king having been touched, 
how natural it would be for the whole city to repent. 

Those who do not accept the book as pure history think 
that they have some justification for their conclusions inas- 
much as this great event is not corroborated by any other 
prophet or Old Testament writer, nor is there any referenee 
to it upon the Assyrian monuments. As to the monuments, 
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we know not what a day may bring forth; a tablet or some 
inscription corroborating the Scripture account of this great 
miracle may yet be discovered. But should there not, what 
of that? The Assyrians were not given to record religions 
matters upon their monuments. Wars, triumphs, and con- 
quests figure upon these. And as to other Scriptures, there 
are those, like Hivernick,* who see a clear reference to Jo- 
nah’s mission in Ezek. iii, 5, 6, where the prophet is told, 
“For thou art not sent to a people of a strange speech and 
of a hard language, whose words thou canst not understand, 
but to the house of Israel.” But granting that there is not 
a singler eference to Jonah elsewhere in the Old Testament 
nor upon the monuments, that proves nothing, for precisely 
the same objection might be urged against some of the best- 
known miracles of our Saviour, such as the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain and of Lazarus at Bethany. 

Among other minor opjections we might mention a few 
more which are urged by Davidson,t He would like some- 
thing “more detinite—cireumstantial details--than what is 
given in the book.” He would like to know the very spot 
where Jonali was “ vomited forth” by the fish; how the city 
was to be destroyed ; what became of Jonah after his preaching 
at Nineveh ; not only what was the name of the king, but also 
something about his person and character. What a pity that 
the author did not tell the exact place, the very hour and day 
of the month, the name of Jonah’s next circuit or station, and 
various other particulars! As to the king’s name, it is barely 
possible that the prophet did not know it; for the word king 
would be then, as now, quite as definite as if the very name 
was given. Are there not many educated Americans in our 
day who cannot give the names of the five leading monarehs 
of Europe, to say nothing of the rulers of Asia? What is the 
name of the Prince of Wales or of the Sultan of Turkey? I 
have been asked, “ Did you see the queen when in London, or 
the emperor while in Berlin?” How much more definite 
would it be to ask, “Did you see Queen Victoria or Kaiser 
Wilhelm ¢” 

Others, again, cannot easily conceive the possibility of Jonah 
composing the psalm contained in the second chapter of the 
* Hinleitung in das A, T., p. 344. Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 274. 
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book. The art and eloquence in that beautiful song of thanks- 
giving are, they claim, such as to render its composition in the 
manner and under the circumstances described highly improb- 
able. But those of us who can believe that Jonah was pre- 
served three days in the bowels of the fish will.have no dif- 
ficulty in regard to this psalm. 

What are the chief arguments in favor of accepting the 
book as purely historical ? 

The ancient Jews entertained no doubts on this point. Its 
position among the other prophetical books is an evidence of 
this fact. Reind] asks very appropriately: “ Had the collector 
of the canon not believed in the historical truth of this faet— 
had he beheld only religious truth in the garb of the allegory 
or fable in this book—why did he not place it among the 
Hagiographa?” * There are several references to Jonah in 
the non-canonical Jewish writers; and they always speak of 
him as if he was a real person. We have two or three refer- 
ences in the Apocrypha, as follows: “Go unto Media, my 
son, for I surely believe those things which Jonas the prophet 
spoke of Nineveh... . And now, my son, depart out of 
Nineveh, because those things which the prophet spoke shall 
surely come to pass.”+ And again: “ When Jonah was pin- 
ing away in the belly of the sea-bred monster, thou didst look 
npon him, O Father, and recover him to the sight of his own.” ¢ 
Jonathan ben Uzziel, in his targuin on Nahum i, 1, written 
about the time of Christ, says that Jonah the son of Amittai 
prophesied against Nineveh. Fiirst says that the Book of Jo- 
nah was considered historical by the Talmudists.§ Josephus | 
also incorporates the book almost verbatim in his writings, 
evidently cherishing no doubts as to its historic truth. Both 
Jewish and Christian writers, down to a comparatively recent 
date, have viewed the book in the same light. The opinions 
of church fathers, the early Christian writers, or of the ancient 
Jewish writers, do not necessarily establish the historical char- 
acter of the book; nevertheless, until confuted, they are worthy 
of some consideration. 

Its historical character is, again, made probable by the straight- 
forward and matter of-fact style in which the book is written ; 

* Die Sendung des Propheten nach Nineveh. + Tobit xiv, 4, 8. 

¢ 3 Maccabees vi, 8. § Ueber den Kanon, p. 33. | Ant., ix, 10, 2. 
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or, as Keil puts it, “ by the psychologically truthful delineation 
of the perversity of the prophet as well as of the other per- 
sons, the mariners and the Ninevites.”* The hero of the 
book, though an Israelite, is described in no flattering terms; 
his narrow-mindedness and lack of charity are painted in dis- 
mal colors; there is no effort at concealment or palliation ; on 
the other ‘hand, his disobedience and revengeful spirit are 
made prominent. Jonah, though a prophet of Jehovah, ap- 
pears at a disadvantage when compared with the heathen sail- 
ors or the wicked Ninevites. If the book were a mere fiction, 
what reason could be assigned for a Hebrew author to place 
the hero of the story in such an ignoble position? For it is 
evident to the most careless reader that the writer ascribes to 
these heathen sailors a nobility of character superior to that 
of Jonah, and to the idolatrous inhabitants of Nineveh a 
readiness to accept the word of Jehovah and repent which 
a Hebrew would hesitate to attribute to any people outside the 
pale of Israel. 

Again, if this be a mere fiction without any historical basis, 
why is the Prophet Jonah selected? Why make this historical 
character play so contemptible a role? For those who favor 
the allegorical, mythical, or fictitious interpretation do not at- 
tempt to deny that the Jonah of our book is not the same as 
the prophet of that name in 2 Kings xiv, 25. This point is 
so generally conceded as to require no discussion. It may be 
added that the names Jonah and Amittai are found nowhere 
else in the Old Testament, except in the two books already 
referred to. Taking it, then, for granted that our Jonah is the 
same as the Jonah of the time of Jeroboam, 

We deem it altogether improbable that any Hebrew writer 
could have the audacity to portray a prophet of Jehovah as 
being so full of “bitterness and meanness” in a pure work 
of fiction. Such a proceeding is worthy only of the journalist 
of our own period. Besides, what gain could there have been 
in that selection? and how easy it would have been to have 
invented a name for the occasion, or to designate the hero sim- 
ply as a prophet or a man of God. 

Another reason often assigned in favor of the fictitious 
origin of the book is, that the noble and elevated thoughts 


* Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. i, p. 397. 
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therein contained regarding the salvation of the heathen city 
are so far in advance of the contracted ideas of the Israelites as 
to make them historically impossible. But if the book is in- 
spired it is God who commands. And how much easier: to 
conceive of the Lord endeavoring to enlarge the cramped ideas 
of the Hebrews regarding his dealings with Nineveh and his 
love for the heathen nations by a direct appeal to one of his 
prophets in the very manner recorded—viewing all the trans- 
actions as purely historical—than to fancy that these lofty ideas 
should originate with some unknown person, so far in advance 
of his age and people as to necessitate the clothing of his ele- 
vated and enlarged views of the divine goodness and mercy in 
the garb of fiction. But are there not those who will believe 
any interpretation, no matter how absurd or incredible, rather 
than accept the plain, simple facts recorded in the holy 
Scriptures / 

Not until all other solutions have failed should we regard 
the story of Jonah as fiction. And we must not forget that a 
purely fictitious composition is uncommon in the Old Testa- 
ment, and contrary to the genius of Hebrew literature. 

See again the simplicity with which the particulars are 
given. There is certainly no effort at the sensational or dra- 
matic—a mere narration of events. Several of these allusions 
are fully corroborated both by sacred and profane writers. For 
instance, the people of Nineveh are said to be unbearably wicked 
(i, 2; iii, 8). Compare Nahum ii, 8; iii, 1, 7 Nineveh, ae- 
cording to the Book of Jonah, is “a great city,’ 
great,” or, more literally, “ great even to God ;” not only great 
in man’s eyes, but also in the sight of God. It is a city of 
three days’ journey, “ wherein are more than six score thousand 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand and their 
left hand ;” evidently referring to children under the age of 
responsibility. This is not the place to enter minutely into 
this subject—to attempt to determine the exact dimensions of 
the city or the probable number of its inhabitants. We simply 
wish to state that its great size is fully corroborated by profane 
historians. ‘ Traditions of the unrivaled size and magnificence 
of Nineveh were equally familiar to the Greek and Roman 
writers and to the Arab geographers.” * Diodorus Siculus 


“ exceedingly 


* McClintock & Strong's Cyclopiedia, art. “ Nineveh.” 
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says that this city formed a quadrangle 150 by 90 stadia (sixty 
miles), surrounded by a wall 100 feet high, broad enough for 
three chariots to drive abreast upon. Strabo claims that it was 


larger than Babylon. 

Take again the peculiar custom —I think not elsewhere 
mentioned in the Bible—in which animals are made to share in 
the general mourning: “ Let neither man nor beast, herd nor 
flock, taste any thing, but let man and beast be covered with 
sackcloth ” (iii, 7, 8). There may not be an exact parallel in 
profane history, yet we must call attention to an incident re- 
corded in Herodotus (ix, 24). He says: “When the horse 
reached the camp the whole army, and Mardonius, most of all, 
mourned the loss of Masistius, cutting off their own hair and 
that of their horses and beasts of burden, giving themselves to 
unbounded lamentation.” Plutarch also, in speaking of the 
death of Pelopidas, tells how the Thessalians mourned for him, 
and, among other things, that “they cut off their horses’ manes 
as well as their own hair.” * 

And again, on the very next page, we read the following: 
“ Alexander the Great, at the death of Hepheestion, not only 
cut off the manes of his horses and his mules,” ete. Take one 
more example from Euripides, which bears upon the same 
subject: “And all the Thessalians over whom I reign I 
enjoin to share in the grief for this lady. . . . Harness your 
teams of horses to your chariots, and cut from your single 
steeds the manes that fall upon their necks.” + The pomp and 
show displayed on the trappings or external decorations of 
horses, camels, and elephants are well known to those at all 
familiar with Oriental customs. But why should we look back 
the ages or travel to the distant Orient? Do we not, in sea- 
sons of grief and mourning, drape not only animals. but also 
houses, carriages, and locomotives? And who has not seen 
horses covered with black cloth at funerals ? 

But, finally, to us who believe in the inspiration of the 
Bible, the reference of our Lord to the preaching and deliver- 
ance of Jonah ought to be conclusive. His words are plain: 
“ For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of 
the whale [margin, sea-monster], so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. The 


* Plutarch’s Lives, Pelopidas. + Alcestes, line 429, 
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men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judgment with this gen- 
‘ration, and shall condemn it: for they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah; and behold a greater than Jonah is here.” Matt. 

, 41,42. Here it is clearly affirmed that Jonah was in the 
belly of the fish three days and nights, and that the people of 
Nineveh repented at his preaching. It is in vain to assert, as 
Davidson, that “ it was no part of Christ’s mission on earth to 
teach criticism or to correct erroneous opinions held by the 
Jews regarding their own Scriptures.” * Even were we to 


regard our Lord’s reference to Jonah and the monster as an 
acquiescence on his part in the current belief of the Jews with- 


out accepting or setting the seal of his approval upon it, as we, 
by way of illustration, often refer to mythological or poetical 
characters, ancient or modern, it would indeed require some 
imagination and a very loose method of interpretation to be- 
lieve that these imaginary Ninevites will arise in judgment to 
condemn the contemporaries of our blessed Lord. This point 
is well stated by Archdeacon Perowne, who says: 


Is it possible to understand a reference like this on the non- 
historic theory of the Book of Jonah? The future judge is 
speaking words of solemn warning to those who shall hereafter 
stand convicted at his bar. Intensely real he would make the 
scene in anticipation to them, as it was real, as if then present to 
himself. And yet we are to suppose him to say that imaginary 
persons, who at the imaginary preaching of an imaginary prophet 
repented in imagination, shall rise up in that day and condemn 
the actual impenitence of those his actual hearers; that the ficti- 
tious characters of a parable shall be arraigned at the same bar 
with the living men of that generation. + 


W. W. Davies. 


* Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. iii, p. 270. 
¢ Cambridge Bible for Schools, Introd., p. 15. 
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Art. II].—IDEALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

A preap of the materialistic philosophy of the present day 
has inclined many Christian thinkers to look to some phase of 
idealism as more in harmony with the principles of Christianity. 
As a reaction from gross, earthly materialism, this tendency of 
Christian thought is very natural, and it is not strange that 
many have passed over to the very opposite extreme. It is 
legitimate to inquire whether Christianity has any thing to gain 
from an alliance with idealistic philosophy. 

It is no easy matter to give a precise definition of Idealism, 
since the system of philosophy that bears this name has taken 
on a multitude of phases which, nevertheless, have somewhat 
incommon. Webster defines Idealism as 

1. The system or theory that makes every thing to consist in 
ideas, and denies the existence of material bodies. 2. The doc- 
trine or theory that teaches that we have no rational grounds to 
believe in the reality of any thing but ideas and their relations. 

Worcester’s definition is not so radical. He pronounces it: 

The doctrine that in external perceptions the objects immedi- 
ately known are ideas; opposed to Realism. It has been held 
under various forms, particularly under that which denies the 
existence of matter, and makes every thing consist in mind, with 
its different states and ideas. 

These definitions are not altogether satisfactory, since they 
take no account of the different meanings that have attached to 
the word ¢dea. Without aiming at precise and comprehensive 
analysis, it may be said that Idealism is the philosophy which, 
starting with doubts respecting the reality of matter, tends to 
annihilate all material substance and all personality, and to 
resolve all things into ideas. Some expounders of this phi- 
losophy have stopped at one station on the road and some at 
another, while others have pushed relentlessly on to the ulti- 
inate goal. 

Philosophical speculations in recent times have been rather 
sharply drawn along two lines, the one materialistic the other 
idealistic. The former gives special emphasis to matter, and 
strongly tends to reduce every thing to matter—God and man 
are lost in the material universe. The latter denies the reality 
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of material things and magnifies the supremacy of mind, often 
losing sight of personality, and leaving nothing but thought or 
idea as the ultimate reality. 

The tendency of both these systems is toward pantheism— 
if, indeed, they stop short of atheism when pushed to their 
logical conclusions. Pantheisin is the theory that the sum of 


all things constitutes God, and it may be broadly divided into 
materialistic and idealistic phases. The materialistic form 
of statement is, that the universe is God; the idealistie phrase 
is, that God is the universe. Materialism wipes out the great 
supreme Spirit, and resolves every thing into the universe ; 
Idealism expunges the universe and leaves only the supreme 
personal Spirit. In each case God is the only reality, whether 
he be regarded as a personal spirit or a diversified universe. 

_Materialistic pantheism is only another name for atheism. 
The material universe is every thing; the supreme mind, as 
well as finite minds, are merely attributes of matter. Idealism 
promptly tends to a spiritualistic pantheism, which denies the 
reality of every thing but God; nor does it stop here, but drifts 
on to an atheism which rejects the reality of personal spirit, 
and leaves only abstract ideas. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give an extended ac- 
count of the speculations of Idealism, but to call attention to 
some of its more prominent phases, and raise the inquiry 
whether Christianity is likely to derive any benefit from the 
system. 

Idealistic notions seem to have first appeared in the philoso- 
phy of Pythagoras, his doctrine that number is the essence of 
all things containing the germ of the system. Numbers were 
regarded, not as attaching to real things, but as being them- 
selves the only reality, while the so-called real things are but 
pictures of the numbers. The Eleatics, and especially Par- 
menides, carried the notion much further, and “sacrificed to 
their principle of pure Being the existence of the world and 
every finite existence.” The Sophists, likewise, entertained 
idealistic conceptions, Protagoras going so far as to occupy the 
ground of the extreme subjective Idealism of modern times. 

Plato, however, has commonly been regarded as the father 
of Idealism, his “ doctrine of ideas” establishing a permanent 
philosophical current in this direction. In discussing his 
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theory he seems constantly inclined to deny all reality to mat- 
ter, but is as often confronted with the form of things, and the 
result of his speculations is confusion and contradiction. His 
tendency undoubtedly was, to find the reality of a thing in its 
idea, and to construe the sensible form as merely appearance. 
The theory of Plato was an attempt to allay the absurdities 
and contradictions that gather about the Eleatic principle of 
the non-existence of matter, and in substance is, that every con- 
crete thing has a perfect idea behind it after which it is mod- 
eled. The perfect idea is real, but he could not make up his 
mind whether or not the imperfect concrete thing has a real 
existence. He at least raised a doubt respecting the reality 
of the material, and that doubt has floated down the stream of 
philosophical thought to the present time. 

Neo-Platonism revived the idealistic notions of the Platonie 
philosophy, emphasizing tie idea of the transcendence of Deity, 
and laying a basis for the philosophy of scholasticism. During 
the scholastic period philosophy was compelled by external 
pressure to conform to theology. If any rash speculator was 
led by his logic to traverse any doctrine of the Chureh the hand 
of authority was quickly laid upon him. Cramped as it was by 
its subserviency to the Church, the scholastic philosophy, nev- 
ertheless, shows a decided leaning toward idealistic pantheism. 
Johannes Scotus, the founder of this strange system of relig- 
ious philosophy, at once attempted an accommodation between 
the conceptions of Neo-Platonism and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Creation was explained as a series of emanations from 
Deity—flashes of light from the great central sun. God alone 
possesses substance—concrete things are but emanations from 
him. The material universe and finite beings spring forth from 
Deity like jets of hydrogen gas from the sun, only to return 
again to their source. The Church put the seal of condemna- 
tion on such teaching. 

In ancient philosophy Idealism was not developed into a sys- 
tem, but in modern times it has taken on more systematic form, 
and assumed greater prominence. Modern philosophy begins 
its career with the extreme dualism of Descartes. Mind and 
matter stand over against each other so distinct that no relations 
and interactions are possible. But philosophy could not give 
up the search for these relations, and so the problein has been 
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revived, and solutions sought by magnifying one or the other 
of the factors. Malebranche at once proclaimed his theory 
that all things exist in God. Material things have only an 
ideal existence, and minds have their place in Deity. Leibnitz, 
in his doctrine of monads, hovers between an aflirmation and 
a denial of the reality of matter. The monads are the real sub- 
stances, while material things are but phenomena. His defini- 
tion of monads is obscure, and not easily grasped. They are 
not the material atoms of former philosophers, nor are they 
living souls in which material phenomena inhere. Neither 
matter nor spirit, they are a cloudy something between the 
two—metaphysical points, centers of activity, mirrors of the 
universe. This utter vagueness of conception results from an 
attempt to cut loose from a belief in the substantial reality of 
material things and at the same time hold to something object- 
ive. The material universe stands over against the human 
mind as something to be explained. If its reality be denied 
the appearance is yet to be interpreted, and the doctrine of 
monads was an attempt to construe the phenomenal world. He 
found place in his system for finite spirits, which are living 
monads, and for God, who is the primitive substance and source 
of all things. It has been claimed, however, that the existence 
of a personal God is inconsistent with monadology. Schweg- 
ler says: 

It was for Leibnitz a very difficult problem to bring his Monad- 
ology and his Theism into harmony with each other, without giv- 
ing up the premises of both. If he held fast to the substantiality 
of the monads, he was in danger of making them independent of 
the Deity ; if he did not, he could hardly escape falling back into 
Spinozism.* 

Kant, in his Critick of Pure Reason, attempts to demon- 
strate the impossibility of a knowledge of any objective reality. 
The “thing-in-itself” of the material universe must forever 
remain unknown; human knowledge is necessarily limited to 


phenomena. Carrying his principle further, he asserted that 
psychology has to do only with mental phenomena; the exist- 
ence of mind, the immortality of the soul, are beyond the reach 
of human knowledge. It was necessary to take one step 
further, and deny the possibility of any knowledge of the exist- 


* Scliwegler, History of Philosophy, p. 217. 
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ence of God. He gave the weight of his great intellect to 
break down the validity of the usual arguments on which The- 
ism rests, and rendered respecting the existence of matter, finite 
spirits, and God, the unsatisfactory verdict “ Not proven.” In 
a later work on the Practical Reason the great philosopher 
aimed, in some measure, to restore what he had previously 
destroyed. <A belief in the existence of God and finite spirits is 
allowed to stand, on the insufficient ground that it cannot be 
disproved, and is necessary as a vindication of morality. Thus 
theoretically de denies the existence of minds, finite and in- 
finite, while practically he accepts it. The theoretical reason 
denies what the practical reason affirms. The mind is divided 
into faculties which are at war with each other, and bring con- 
flicting reports respecting the reality of things. It is the pre- 
vailing opinion that the t:vo sides of the Kantian philosophy 
cannot be made to harmonize, and subsequent speculations 
have tended to emphasize the irreconcilability. 

The theories of idealism have tended to range themselves 
along two lines—subjective and objective. Subjective Ideal- 
ism emphasizes the thinking subject, and inclines to evolve 
every thing from the human consciousness. On the other 
hand, objective Idealism, while also emphasizing the ego, at 
the same time recognizes something objective—although the 
object is far from being what it seems to be. 

Bishop Berkeley has commonly been regarded as a subject- 
ive Idealist. He taught that we have no grounds for belief in 
the reality of the material universe. The things we see about 
us are only phenomena, but whether these phenomena have 
their grounds in the human mind or the divine he does not so 
clearly unfold. He has been generally interpreted, however, 
as holding that the universe is the creation of the human 
mind. And, after all, the difference between objective and 
subjective Idealism is not so important as many suppose. If 
matter be construed as merely phenomena, it is not of great 
consequence how the phenomena are interpreted. Both sys- 
tems in the hands of fearless speculators have been pushed 
boldly on to Atheism. In either case the foundations of our 
knowledge of the material universe are broken down, and this 
is the beginning of a serious mischief. Bishop Berkeley delib- 
erately set about shaking the faith of mankind in what they see 
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and hear about them, without discovering the grave conse- 
quences that must inevitably follow. And this attempt was 
made in the interests of religion. He considered a gross ma- 
terialism the greatest danger threatening the Church, and tried 
to counteract it by the radical method of denying the existence 
of all material things. If matter could only be disposed of mate- 
rialism must fall, and spirit alone remain. Thus the obstacles 
in the way of theism and a general acceptance of Christianity 
would be removed. But when philosophical speculations once 
begin to destroy the validity of human knowledge there is no 
established limit to the process, and the only logical stopping 
place seems to be an absolute agnosticism. Hume carried the 
principle further, and by the same species of reasoning landed 
himself in universal skepticism. 

Having denied the conception of substance, Hume was led also 
to deny that of the ego, or self. If the ego, or self, really exists, it 
must be a substance possessing inherent qualities. But since our 
conception of substance is purely subjective, without objective 
reality, it follows that there is no correspondent reality to our 
conception of the self or the ego.* 

sy a similar process he was led to deny the existence of God. 

Subjective Idealism is perhaps best represented by the the- 
ories of Fichte during the earlier part of his career. According 
to his system all things are evolved from the consciousness of 
the ego. Things exist only in the thinking subject. If a man 
enters a room and finds a table there, the table came with the 
man, and will depart with him. When the man is not in the 
room there is no table there. The table is in the man’s eye. 
As the opposite pole of objective Idealism, subjective Idealism 
draws forth the universe not from the Absolute, but from the 
human ego. It has been said, not altogether inaptly or un- 
justly, that under this system of philosophy, instead of God’s 
creating man man creates God, as well as the material universe. 
The tendency ever is for God and matter to vanish, and leave 


man alone in his glory. Very naturally, Fichte found no place 
for a personal God. The only God he discovered was the 
moral order.of the universe. 


The living and operative moral order is itself God; we need 
no other God, and can comprehend no other. There is no ground 


* Schwegler, History of Philosophy, p. 200. 
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in reason for going outside of the moral order and assuming, as 
the result of an inference from the caused to its cause, the exist- 
ence of a particular being as the cause of that order... .To him 
who will reflect for an instant, and frankly confess to himself 
the result of his reflection, it cannot be less certain that the con- 
ception of God as a particular substance is impossible and contra- 
dictory, and it is lawful to say this plainly, and to put down the 
prating of the schools, in order that the true religion, which con- 
sists in joyously doing right, may come to honor.* 


The great subjectivist was reprimanded and dismissed from 
his place in the university for teaching atheism, and yet he 
consMered his system of philosophy harmonious with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. To common-sense thinkers it seems 
to undermine all religion, and relegate man to a worship of and 
a responsibility to himself. No one d:eams to-day that Chris- 
tianity can have any alliance with subjective Idealism. 

Starting with the Fichtean subjective Idealism, Schelling, 
through many transitions, passed over to an objective Idealisin, 
founded on a system of identity. Matter and spirit, object and 
subject, are one in the Absolute. He mediates their differences 
in himself. The ideal and the real unite in God and find their 
solution in him. The objection was at once raised that his the- 
ory must terminate in pantheism and atheism, but Schelling 
endeavored to defend himself from these charges. He pro- 
fessed belief in a personal God, but found no grounds for the 
incarnation, and regarded the Bible as the great hinderance to 
the development of the true system of religion. He considered 
some of the ethnic religions superior to Christianity, and looked 
for the coming of a higher form of religious thought in which 
philosophy should play a conspicuous part. 

A half century or more ago the idealism of Hegel was her- 
alded as a philosophical system in which all the doctrines of 
Christianity could find a resting place. The trinity, the atone- 
ment, and all the articles of the catechism were to have a phil- 
osophical vindication. The philosophy of Hegel has for its 
starting-point the doctrine of Schelling, that subject and object 
are identical, and consequently is called subjective-objective, or 
absolute idealism. 

According to this system finite things are not (as in the system 
of subjective idealism) simply phenomena for us, existing only in 


*Fichte, quoted in Ueberweg’s Hist. Phil. vol. ii, p. 210, 
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our consciousness, but are phenomena per se, by their very nature 
—that is, things having the ground of their being not in them- 
selves, but in the universal divine idea.* 


The “universal divine idea” is every thing, all else being 
but a manifestation of this. And in this “ idea” not only are 
material things and finite beings lost, but a personal God is en- 
gulfed also. Professor Bowne well says of this philosophy : 


There is throughout a failure to name the thinking subject, 
apart from which neither truth nor reason has any significance. 
The concrete and living person disappears, and in its place is put 
the abstraction of an idea or a system of ideas.+ 

We find in this system the conclusion to which logic is 
always relentlessly pushing Idealism. The reality of matter is 
denied ; the existence of finite spirits is shattered by the same 
arguments ; and, finally, there is no need of a personal God. 
Nothing is left but an abstract idea—the most barren phase of 
idealistic pantheism. 

Hegel did not live to realize the extreme consequences of 
his system, and no doubt honestly supposed he was serving the 
cause of Christianity. But some of his disciples pushed stub- 
bornly on, and found no stopping place short of atheism. 
Christian thinkers have ceased to look to the philosophy of 
Hegel for any assistance in establishing the doctrines of the 
Bible. 

The phase of Idealism most prominent in recent times is 
that developed in the philosophy of Hermann Lotze, and ex- 
pounded, in most charming diction for American readers, by 
Professor Bowne, of Boston. It is termed objective idealism, 
the phrase being not very definite, and serving mainly to dis- 
tinguish the system from subjective idealisin like that of Fichte. 
The objectivity of Lotze’s idealism is only phenomenal. The 
appearances of the material universe have not matter for their 
basis, but spirit; they are phenomena, not of a material sub- 
stance behind them, but of God, the great supreme Spirit. 
When we consider how slender is the distinction between a 
thing and its phenomena, the close affinity of this system with 
idealistic paptheism will be apparent. In order to bring to 
light its tendencies it will be necessary to define the position 
of matter and of man in Lotze’s philosophy. 

* Ueberweg’s Hist. Phil., vol. ii, p. 231. + Metaphysics, p. 485. 
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Matter is not a real substance, created by God and distinct 
from him, but is a manifestation, or modification, or state, or 
mode, or phenomenon of the infinite Spirit. 


Now, such an assumption offers itself to Idealism in a convic- 
tion which we have already reached by another path—the con- 
viction that all individual things are thinkable only as modifica- 
tions of one single Infinite Being. . . . Finally, being actively effi- 
cacious in all individual minds, as a power which in the whole 
spirit-world has assumed innumerable harmonious modes of ex- 
istence, the infinite brings to pass the exhibition of these same 
universal |aws by the totality of the various world-pictures which 
arise in various individuals; and, moreover, the constant activi- 
ties which appear in every individual mind as the real points of 
contact and intersection for the events within its world are ex- 
ercised by the infinite with such accord in all that the same 
things—or, at any rate, the same world of things—appear to all 
as a common object of intuition, as an external reality common 
to all and connecting all. . . . Idealism, it will be said, denies 
that things have realness, and regards them as being by their 
nature incapable of detaching themselves from the Infinite, of 
which they are states, and attaining complete independence, 
whereas the last mentioned view allows realness to things in that 
it regards them as having minds.* 


The “view” referred to in the last sentence is the theory of 
hylozoism, which is well stated in a single paragraph : 

We are accordingly constrained to adhere to that view which 
formerly showed itself merely as a possible one, and to conceive 
extended matter as a system of unextended beings that, by 
their forces, tix one another’s position in space, and, by the resist- 
ance which they offer—as if to the intrusion of a stranger—to any 
attempt to make them change place, produce the phenomena of 
impenetrability and the continuous occupation of space. ¢ 


Professor Bowne rejects hylozoism,t but maintains substan- 
tially the same position respecting the phenomenal nature of 
matter, and presents his views with a remarkable distinctness 
of expression which is not found in the writings of Lotze. A few 
quotations from his J/etaphysics will suffice, although the same 
phraseology abounds in all his other published works : 

Of the finite two conceptions are logically possible. We ma 
view it merely as a form of energizing on the part of the infi- 
nite, so that it has a purely phenomenal existence ; or we may 
view it as a substantial creation by the infinite—P. 137. 


* Microcosmus, vol. ii, pp. 640, 641, 643, Scribner & Welford’s edition. 
+ Microcosmus, vol. i, p. 358. t Introduction to Psychological Theory, p. 29. 
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Every constant phenomenon tends to be viewed as a thing. 
Now, the world owes its substantial existence entirely to this 
tendency. This substantive character is merely the form un- 
der which certain objective activities of the infinite appear to us. 
The idealist then proposes to replace the nouns of realism by 
certain constant forms of activity on the part of the infinite.— 
P. 459, 

In addition, the discussion of interaction has shown that the 
impersonal finite can lay no claim to existence. For, as imper- 
sonal, it is without subjectivity, and, as finite, its objective action 
is mediated by the infinite, that is, it is done by the infinite. It 
has, then, no longer any reason for existence, and there is no 
longer any ground for affirming its existence. It does nothing, 
and is nothing but a Jorm of thought, based upon the activity of 
something not itself. —P. 465. 

In treating of matter and force we found ourselves compelled 
to deny true substantiality to the elements, and to reduce them 
to mere acts of the infinite. Only in the finite spirit can we find 
any substantial otherness to the infinite. From this stand-point 
the ontological reality of matter disappears entirely.—P, 400. 

We must say, then, that only selfhood suffices to mark off the 
finite from the infinite, and that only the finite spirit attains to 
substantial otherness to the infinite. Apart from this there is 
nothing but the infinite and its manifold activities. The imper- 
sonal finite attains only such otherness as an act or a thought has 
to its subject.—P. 137. 

Combining the results thus reached with the outcome of pre- 
vious reflection, we come to the conclusion that the world in it- 
self, apart from mind, is simply a form of the divine energizing, 


i) 


and has its complete existence only in thought.—P. 472. 

According to this system of philosophy only the Infinite 
Spirit and finite spirits have reality. All things, then, must be 
included in these two categories. The material universe falls 
under the head of either finite spirits or the Infinite Spirit. It 
exists only in the thought or either God or man—it is either 
God or man, for as “the impersonal finite” it has not “ other- 
ness.” If it is merely human thought, we land in subjective 
idealism. Man creates his own universe—in thought. But the 


Lotzean philosophy rejects subjective idealism, and there is 
nothing left but the conclusion that the material universe is not 
other than God, for “only in the finite spirit can we find any 
substantial otherness to the infinite,” which is simply idealistic 


pantheism. 
Nor is this conclusion vitiated by speaking of the universe as 
the “form” of the divine “ activities.” A man’s mental activ- 
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ities are not apart from the man, and the activities of God are 
not apart from God. Realists hold that the product of divine 
activity may be something other than God, but the “ form” of 
his “activities” is not any thing outside of the divine mind. 
The divine “thought” and “act” spoken of do not reach re- 
sults in creating and arranging something apart from the 
thinker and actor, as a man might think out and then construct 
a cathedral ; but, according to this system, God has not created 
matter as something apart from himself, for the material uni- 
verse does not attain “otherness ;” the “thought” and “ activ- 
ity” are simply energizing within the divine mind. It is the 
cathedral thought out, but not built; and, by some inexplicable 
psychological process, men is enabled to perceive this “ activ- 
ity” of God without its having been objectively constrneted. 
It seems clear that the Lotzean philosophy abolishes matter, and 
places God in its stead. 

But a more vital question is, What position does man occupy 
in thissystem? Ilave finite spirits any surer basis of existence 
than material things? It seems not. Lotze very clearly con- 


strues finite spirits as states, or modes, or manifestations of 
Deity. Two passages will exhibit his position: 


He, therefore, who, constrained by necessity, regards minds as 
well as things as being states, thoughts, or modifications of God or 
of the infinite, yet as not serving merely to propagate the logical 
results of the nature of the infinite from point to point, being 
connected among themselves as links of a chain, but as also feel- 
ing that which they do and suffer as their states, in some form of 
relation to self (sich), as events experienced by their self (selbst) 
—he who assumes this, and yet believes in addition that for these 
living minds, immanent in God, he needs to prove an existence 
external to God, in order that they may be real in the full mean- 
ing of the word, does not, it seems to us, know what he is about 
—he does not know that he already possesses the kernel whole 
and complete, and that what he painfully seeks is but the shell.* 

In a later work he expresses the same sentiments in the fol- 
lowing words: 

It is intelligible, further, that finite spirits, who are not the Ab- 
solute itself, but only modifications or frag::ents of the same, and 
yet likewise possess all their existence only through this Absolute, 
do constantly, in case they reflect upon themselves, suppose that 
they find an obscure germ in their own being—to wit, just this 


* Microcosmus, vol, i., p. 646, 
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power of the Absolute itself. This power it is which works 
through and through them, and, without their own assistance, 
prescribes for them the universal forms of their spiritual activity, 
their sensation, imagination, judgment, ete., and which permits 
them only within narrow limits to dispose further of this dowry, 
and to pursue their special ends, That is to say, therefore, “ Per- 
sonality ” is in them only very imperfectly accomplished.* 

It is Lotze who places the word “them” in italies, to indi- 
cate that the personality lies in God and not man. These pas- 
sages are necessarily taken out of their connections, and are 
quoted solely for the purpose of showing that in Lotze’s system 
finite spirits are merely “ states,” “ thoughts,” “ modifications,” 
or “fragments” of “God, or the Absolute.” The same terms 
are applied to them as to material things, and they can in no 
valid sense be distinct from God. The argument respecting 
man, like that respecting matter, leads to idealistic pantheism. 

Professor Bowne does not speak so frankly respecting the 
status of finite spirits, but remarks are dropped in various parts 
of his writings which seem to lead to the full conclusion of 
Lotze, while other passages indicate that he desires to stop short 
of that conclusion. He says: 

The finite spirits must be excluded entirely from the cosmic proc- 
ess as being no part or phase of it. In one sense the finite mind 
belongs to the system, and in another sense it does not. When 
by the system we mean the totality of the infinite’s activity and 
manifestation, of course the finite mind is a part of it. + 


In this passage finite mind is distinguished from matter, and 
yet included with matter in the “activity and manifestation” of 
the intinite, which is the extreme position of Lotze. Professor 
Bowne says again: 


In any case the infinite appears as the real objective ground of 
our sensations, and we have seen that if these sensations were 
given the world of finite persons and things might fall away 
without our missing them. Hence we have to say that God is 
the most certain fact of objective knowledge, and that knowledge 
of the objective finite must rest for its assurance on an ethical 
trust in God. tf 

But brave as are these words about disingenuous farces, they do 
not serve to repress the question as to the real ground of our 
faith in the existence of other persons like ourselves. We have 
seen that the infinite mediates all interaction of the finite, and 
hence that all affections of ourselves are immediately from the 


* Philosophy of Religion, p. 67. + Metaphysics, p. 477, sq t Ibid., p. 480. 
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infinite. God is the cause of causes, and the true objective 
ground of our changing states. But if these states were given 
in their present order we should as certainly construct a world of 
persons as we do a world of things. If the world of persons 
should drop away we should never miss them, but should continue 
to have the same apparent personal interaction and communion 
which we have at present. If, then, God had any interest in de- 
ceiving us, he could as easily impose upon us an unreal world of 
persons as an unreal world of things, and in neither case would 
there be any psychological or metaphysical method of detecting 
the deceit. What, then, is the real ground for admitting the 
existence of persons? . The true reason can be found neither 
in psychology nor in physics, but only in ethics. Our belief rests 
ultimately upon the conviction that it would be morally unbe- 
coming on the part of God to subject us to any such measureless 
and systematic deceit.* 

In these quotations from Lotze and Professor Bowne the 
words characteristic of the system are placed in italics in 
order to fix attention upon them. The last passage quoted, 
and others of the same purport, plainly declare that we 
cannot know the world of persons any more surely than 
the world of things. He admits that we are deceived 
respecting the world of things, and sees no other ground 
for retaining the world of persons than the ethical belief 
“that it would be morally unbecoming on the part of God 
to subject us to any such measureless and systematic de- 
ceit.” It is becoming on the part of God to deceive us 
respecting the world of things, but “unbecoming” to deceive 
us respecting the world of persons. This seems like a very 
unsatisfactory philosophical basis for a knowledge of the reality 
of finite spirits. The logic of the system w ould place man on 
the same unstable foundation as matter, but Professor Bowne 
apparently shrinks from following Lotze to this radical con- 
clusion. It is difficult to see what benefit Christianity is to 
derive from the philosophy of Lotze. He emphasizes, to be 
sure, the idea of a personal God, but in doing so obliterates the 
notion of personal finite spirits. If we are “ modes,” or “mod- 
ifications,” or “ fragments” of Deity, it is of little consequence 
that the idea of a personal God is magnified. God does not 
need to emphasize his own personality for the information of a 
“fragment ” of himself. 

Idealism in our own day has reached two results, the one 


* Metaphysics, p. 457. 
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sublime in its speculations, the other ridiculous in its serious 
interpretation of the principles of the system. The former is 
the charming volume of Professor Drummond on Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World ; or, more accurately, as he him- 
self admits, Spiritual Law in the Natural World. Extreme 
Idealism is the secret of this book. The material world is 
unreal. The laws which we behold in nature are but the laws 
of the spiritual realm flashed upon the vision of men. A single 
passage in the introduction is the key to the entire discussion : 

How the priority of the spiritual improves the strength and 
meaning of the whole argument will be seen at once, The lines 
of the spiritual existed first, and it was natural to expect that 
when the Intelligence resident in the unseen proceeded to frame 
the material universe he would go upon the lines already laid 
down. He would, in short, simply project the higher laws down- 
ward, so that the natural world would become an incarnation, a 
visible representation, a working model of the spiritual, The 
whole function of the material world lies here. The world 
is only a thing that is; it is not. It is a thing that teaches, yet 
not even a thing—a show that shows, a teaching shadow. How- 
ever useless the demonstration otherwise, philosophy does well in 
proving that matter is a nonentity. We work with it as a math- 
ematician with an x. The reality is alone the spiritual. It is 
very well for physicists to speak of matter, but for men generally 
to call this a material world is an absurdity.—P. 56, sq. 

The conclusions of this book are easily reached by the path 
of idealism. If the material world is unreal, if the spiritual 
world is every thing, then those laws which we have mistakenly 
attached to the material universe are only projections of the 
laws that regulate the spiritual realm. There are no material 
laws because tliere is no matter; all laws are necessarily spiritual. 

The ridiculous phases of Idealism have appeared in our times 
in the system of “ metaphysical healing,” or “mind cure,” that 
has deluded so many of the people. Mrs. Glover Eddy, who 
claims to be the founder of the system, in her work on Seience 
and Health, shows that the principles of extreme Idealism are 
at the foundation of the entire scheme. <A denial of the reality 
of matter opens the farce. She says: 

The conservative position that both matter and mind have place 
and power jis untenable. Science is thorough and permits no half- 
way positions. My original conclusion in 1866 that mind is all 
in all—that the only realities are the divine Mind and its ideas— 
this conclusion is not seen to be supported by sensible evi- 
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dence till the inquirer masters the principle and rule upon which 
the conclusion rests. This principle once learned, no other con- 
clusion can be reached. . . . Few will deny that a higher Intelli- 
gence forms and governs the universe and man. It is self-evident 
that this Mind, or divine Principle, can produce nothing unlike 
Itself, Himself, Herself. Sin, sickness, death, are comprised in 4 
belief in matter. Because spirit is real and harmonious, every 
thing inharmonious—sin, sickness, death—is the opposite of spirit, 
and must be the contradiction of reality, must be unreal. .. . The 
science of mind shows conclusively how it is that matter seemeth 
to be, but is not. Divine science, rising above physical theories, 
excludes matter, resolves things into thoughts, and replaces the 
objects of material sense with spiritual ideas.—Pp. 14, 15, 

The conclusions of this system are naturally drawn from its 
basal principle with a woman’s directness and utter disregard 
for consequences. If matter is unreal, then pain and suffering 
and sickness, which inhere in matter, must be unreal; and if 
men can only bring themselves to think so, they have no phys- 
ical infirmities. Sick persons are cured by convincing them 
that, philosophically, they are not and cannot be sick. 

The system of Mrs. Eddy goes further, and effectually extin- 
guishes finite spirits : 

Spirit is God, soul; and soul, or spirit, is not in man, else God 
would have but one representative, namely, man, and man would 
be identical with God. Man is but the reflection of God, and 
God is not in his reflection any more than a man is in the mirror 
which returns his likeness. Man should have no other mind than 
God. In reality he has not. It is only a delusion that he seems 
to have another mind,—P, 23. 

The term souls, or spirits, is as improper as the term gods. 
Soul or spirit signifies Deity, and nothing else. There is no 
finite soul or spirit.—P. 404, 

Man is but the “reflection” of God, and bears the same 
relation to reality that the reflection in the mirror bears to the 
object reflected. 

But God himself, according to this system, is not a personal 
being, but is merely principle or thought. 

Man, in the likeness of his Creator, reflects the central light of 
being, the impersonal God.—P., 72. 

The divine principle, not person, is the father and mother of 
man and the universe.—P. 139, 

It follows that Deity is not a person. He has countless ideas, 


many sons and daughters, but they all have one principle or 
father.—P. 444. 
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Because of the human ignorance of the divine principle the 
Father of mortals on earth and in heaven is represented as a per- 
sonal Creator.—P. 502. 

Man is but the impersonal reflection of an impersonal God, 
and as such it is not reasonable that he should be subject to 
aches and pains. The system of “ metaphysical healing” seems 
to be developed, in a crude way, from the absolute idealism of 
Hegel, which resolves every thing into thought. Surely Chris- 
tianity will not find an adjunct in this system. 

It would seem that Idealism ought to maintain the reality of 
spirit in denying the reality of matter, and become a bulwark 
of Theism, but this is by no means necessarily the case. The 
drift of the system is to resolve the manifold into unity, and 
that unity may be either human or divine, or a mere idea. 
Either God or man must yield the right to exist, if not both. 
Subjective Idealism, in evolving every thing from the human 
ego, emphasized, to be sure, the existence of finite spirits, but 
found no place for a personal supreme Spirit. The objective 
Idealism of Lotze, on the other hand, resolves all things into 
God, and by so doing greatly magnifies the idea of a personal 
absolute Spirit, but at the same time undermines the foundation 
of our belief in the existence of finite spirits. The absolute 
idealism of Hegel goes even further, and shakes our faith in all 
personality, identifying being with thought, and leaving us but 
the barren abstraction of an idea. God and man both disappear 
in the bewildering speculation, and thought is left without a 
thinker. Thus Idealism strongly tends to be trae to its root 
meaning, annihilating, by various processes, matter, man, God, 
and leaving an abstract zdea as the sum of all things. And 
when once the first step is taken in denying reality to matter 
there seems no rescue from the final and awful conclusion. If 
there are valid grounds for questioning the reality of any thing 
that impresses man as profoundly and universally as the phys- 
ical universe, surely it is not strange that the existence of God 
and man has been doubted and denied on the same grounds. 

The religion of the Bible will not derive any benefit from 
affiliation with Idealism; and Christian thinkers, in reacting 
from gréss materialism, will find no philosophical necessity to 
swing over to an opposite extreme that is equally dangerous, 
That Idealism has no necessary connection with theism, or a 
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belief in the reality of finite spirits, is illustrated in more recent 
times in the philosophy of J. S. Mill. He defines matter as a 
“permanent possibility of sensations,” and mind as a “ perma- 
nent possibility of feeling.” If these definitions and others 
found in his writings do not annihilate God and man and mat- 
ter, and land us in something like absolute Idealisin, then his 
phrases are greatly liable to be misunderstood. 

The Bible goes on the assumption that matter, man, and God 
have an actual existence, and it is a confession of cowardice for 
philosophy to deny the reality of one or all of these because 
grave difficulties arise in explaining their relations. The discov- 
ery of tRe content of iatter and spirit, with their relations and 
interactions, constitutes the great problem which God has given 
his intelligent creatures to solve; and it is no solution of the 
problem to eliminate any of its factors. This is merely dodging 
the issue, and confessing weakness. Let men resolutely grap- 
ple with this problem, and, though they may not at once reach 
a solution, they will yet vastly expand their intellectual facul- 
ties in the contest, and will attain a glorious conception of God 
and his universe. 

The Bible may not aid them much in the struggle, for it is 
not a book of metaphysics, but its clear assumption is that God 
created something separate from himself, as a manifestation of 
his wisdom and power. The Scriptures, in their underlying 
philosophy, seem to run precisely along the line of human intui- 
tion and experience. Man, undisturbed by philosophical spec- 
ulations, never doubts the reality of himself and his fellows, the 
material universe and God. The teachings of the Bible entirely 
harmonize with these notions of the common mind. If any 
thing else is found in human thought or the word of God, it 
must be as a result of bewildering speculation. 

To the common mind such passages as the following from the 
Bible seem exactly in the face of Idealism in all its phases : 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
Gen. i, 1. 

And God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their 
kind, and every winged fowl alter his kind. Gen. i, 21. 

And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind. Gen. i, 25. 
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And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness. . . . So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him. Gen. i, 26, 27, 

All things were made by him; and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. John i, 3. 

For by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created 
by him, and for him. Col. i, 16. 

To plain people these passages seem to teach that God, a 
being having an actual personality, made other beings some- 
what like himself, and distinct from himself; that he created 
a variety of living animals distinct from himself; and that he 
constructed a material universe, which is a creation of Deity, 
but no ways to be confounded with its Creator. The teaching 
of these Scriptures does not seem at all to harmonize with the 
theory that the material universe, and God himself, may be 
merely creations of human fancy, or that the various forms of 
nature and human beings are but “ modes,” or “ manifesta- 
tions,” or “ parts” of the one supreme Spirit, or that God and 
man and matter may all be evaporated to an abstract idea. The 
meaning on the face of these passages clearly is, that man and 
matter were created by God, are upheld by God, and yet are 
distinct from God and from each other. 

The philosophy that accords with the Bible must cordially 
recognize the reality of both the universe and the great per- 
sonal Spirit—both the creation and the Creator. God is the 
Creator of the universe, is immanent in it, and yet clearly dis- 
tinguished from it. Gilfillan, in stating the Hebrew concep- 
tion of God’s relation to the universe, formulates the true phi- 
losophy in a single phrase, “ All things are full of, yet distinet 
from, him.” For the present, Christian thinkers can perhaps do 
no better than take the Scripture account of the matter. 

Henry Grawam. 
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Art. 1V.—LANGUAGE-CULTURE: A SYMPOSIUM. 


IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF GREEK. 

In asking my presence in the symposium on “ Language-Cult- 
ure in Relation to the Ministry,” the Editor has invited me to 
a very appetizing banquet. Perhaps my table-companions and 
the listening crowd may better appreciate what I have to say 
if, by his politeness, I should be introduced not as a scholastic 
recluse living in a grotto lined with classical lexicons, and din- 
ing so exclusively on Greek roots as to have an overweeniug 
estimate of this noble language, but rather as an active and 
laborious itinerant preacher who has set up his lares and pe- 
nates beside fifteen churches to which in succession the great 
wheel of Episcopal Methodism has borne him. It is but just 
that I should also be introduced as quite emphatic in my advo- 
cacy, first, last, and always, of that indispensable qualification 
for the ministry of the Gospel which John the Baptist calls 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost, which St. John the apostle 
ealls perfect love, and John, the founder of Methodism, calls 
‘Christian perfection. Hence our argument for a classically 
educated ministry is based upon entire consecration to Christ 
as an indispensable prerequisite. 

1. It is not our purpose to dwell upon the obvious advantage 
to the Greek scholar which comes from his ability to discern, 
when studying the great text-book of Christianity, those fine 
shades of meaning which our English fails to express—those 
perpetual remainders of precious truth left untranslated be- 
cause no two languages are exactly commensurate in the 
realm of abstract and complex ideas, in which realm revela- 
tion dwells. 

2. The candidate for the ministry should remember that the 
era of Christian apologetics in which we now are will not end 
so long as there is a human will in rebellion against the Son of 
God. For that impenitent rebel will endeavor to justify his 
disloyalty, before the bar of reason, by the plea of difticulties 
and discrepancies, discrediting both the prophetic and the his- 
toric record on which the demand for loyalty to Christ is 
based. The so-called “ higher criticism” will keep the Bible in 
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its crucible for ages to come, applying its solvents in order to 
prove its gold to be analloy. The analytical processes of these 
destructive critics will become more and more subtle as ages 
roll by. They must be met, in every age, by invincible defend- 
ers of the word of God of scholarship so profound as to enable 
them to countermine every mine beneath the foundations of 
revealed truth. There must always be in the Christian camp 
Greeks to meet Greeks; and the larger this army beneath the 
banner of the cross, the more certain the final triumph of 
Christ. 

Nor has the age of polemical theology passed away. It will 
continue so long as one fundamental error disfigures Christian- 
ity. There are within the citadel of the Church lurking foes in 
the uniform of soldiers of Jesus Christ, erudite, subtle, unseru- 
pulous, and skilled to make the worse appear the better reason. 
These may be grouped in two great classes : 

1.) The self-styled Liberals, who are sapping the walls from 
within by an ingenious perversion of “the unpleasant parts of 
Christianity,” and the construction of a soft theology to suit lax 
professors. These erroneous doctrines must be met by a schol- 
arly advocacy of the truth in the theological chair, the pulpit, 
and the press. Here is a crying demand for Greek scholarship 
in constant use. 

2.) The Papists, while professedly defending the fortress of 
revelation, are really trusting to a stronghold of their own 
founded on pretended apostolic authority, cemented by succes- 
sional ordinations, and buttressed by human traditions. In the 
inevitable collision of Romanism with Protestantism in Amer- 
ica in the near future, the one will wield the Vulgate version, 
while the other will parry the thrust and deal a deadly blow 
with the broadsword of the original text: the one will rally 
his allies, the Latin Fathers, and the other, if warring wisely, 
will be able triumphantly to pit the grandfathers against the 
Fathers—the older and truthful Greeks against the later and 
corrupt Latins. What an arena this will be for Greek schol- 
ars! Hark! The skirmish lines are beginning the Gettysburg 
battle between the Latins and the Greeks on American soil. 

3. The knowledge of the Greek tongue is no small advantage 
in the mastery of the terminology of theology, which, like that 
of every modern science, is derived almost wholly from the lan- 
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guage in which St. Paul wrote his epistles. To those who ob- 
ject to weighting theology with such long and hard words as 
“anthropomorphism,” “soteriology,” and “ eschatology,” we 
reply, that to the liberal scholar these words are not weights 
but wings, aiding his rapid traverse of the broad domain of 
Christian truth: they are concise symbols of large sections of 
that domain. Again we reply, that since theology is the mother 
of all the sciences, and since all these array themselves in the 
cosmopolitan Greek nomenclature, it is certainly not fitting 
that the daughters should outshine their mother in the dignity 
of their vesture. As (he Athenians were accustomed very fre- 
quently to invest their patron goddess, Minerva, in‘a new and 
splendid 7éA0¢ from a Grecian loom, in order that their mis- 
tress might neither be eclipsed by some showy rival nor fall 
into disrepute by reason of her faded attire, so the votaries of 
theology, in preparing the robes in which she shall sweep 
through the ages and the millenniums abreast, yea, in advance, 
of all the philosophies, have enrobed her in vestments from the 
saine loom which will never need renewal, because, like all the 
Grecian arts, the form is perfect and the colors are fadeless. 
At a painful disadvantage does the mere English student 
acquire the Greek terminology of any science, especially of 
theology. Itis by an effort of arbitrary memory unaided by the 
supports of etymology, the root-word, the simples united in the 
compound, and the grammatical terminations. It is a dead-lift of 
sheer mnemonics, a task like mastering the unalphabetic words 
of the Chinese language. A few may succeed where the vast 
majority fail. The objection that the preacher does not need 
these terms in the pulpit is not valid, for he does need to know 
them at sight, if he would understand any respectable treatise 
on theology, and would not be graveled by the trifling differ- 
ence between homoousios and homoiousios—an iota large 
enough to distinguish orthodoxy from heterodoxy to-day, and 
through all the generations to come. But if by dint of Her- 
culean effort the non-classical student masters this terminology, 
he will be apt to use it in popular address all unmindful that 
he is preaching in the unknown tongue of the theological sem- 
inary. For the smatterer is always a pedant. The thorough 
scholar is easily simple. When a Greek term comes to his 
tongue he instantly recognizes it as a foreigner, and substitutes 
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a pure Saxon word in its stead. Hence the wit and wisdom of 
the caveat of the poet, 


” 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


4. But we have not yet touched the core of our theme, lan- 
guage-culture as a qualification of the legate of the skies. Cult- 
ure is as much broader and deeper than knowledge as thie 
Iliad is superior to the Homeric lexicon. We know that in 
some circles culture is an abused term, because it is forced to 
bear a burden for which it is not sufticient—the deliverance of 
the race from sin, and the inspiration of eternal life. But when 
labor is applied to a soul into which the Holy Spirit has breathed 
life divine, stimulating, enriching, refining, and strengthening 
it for the highest possible efficiency in the proclamation of sal- 
vation to a dying race, it defines a culture which has a lawful 
right to exist as long as progress is the beneficent law of man’s 
being. 

This brings us to the best instrument of intellectual and 
eesthetical culture to one already quickened into spiritual life and 


well grounded in Christian ethics and versed in biblical knowl- 
edge. Is it not the consensus of the whole civilized world for 
more than two thousand years that it is that language which is 
itself almost a synonym for culture, the tongue in which 


“The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle ” 


entranced all the listening generations, and the great trio of 
tragedians educated Athens, and the Stagirite philosopher 
hewed out the channels in which human reasoning will ever 
flow, and the most illustrious pupil of Socrates uttered his 
“divine peradventures,” and the unconquerable king of the 
bema swayed at will the fieree democracy of Attica? For 
it is indisputably the most effective instrument for the dis- 
cipline of the imagination, taste, and expression to be found 
outside of Christianity. But why should a preacher go out- 
side of Christianity for his full equipment? In addition to 
reasons already enumerated we adduce the fact that “the full- 
ness of time,” before God sent forth his Son, embraced the 
universal spread of Hellenic culture as the best propsedeutie for 
that religion which was designed to be universal. Does not 
this providential preparation of the race—both Jew and Gen- 
tile—for the reception of the Gospel, point directly to the best 
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equipment of the preacher of that Gospel? Let the career of 
the greatest apostolic preacher answer. St. Paul, educated in 
the Greek language and literature in the university of Tarsus, 
the greatest center of Hellenic learning east of Athens, was 
providentially raised up and fitted by his broad and high cult- 
ure to save Christianity from being smothered to death in its 
Hebrew cradle by a burdensome ritual and an intolerable big- 
otry. As certainly as Jesus was the author of the glorious 
Gospel Paul was its saviour. He skillfully and heroically cut 
its umbilical ¢ord, deteched its Jewish integuments, and gave 
to it that consciousness of freedom and catholicity which sent 
it forth to universal conquest. Only less striking was the sal- 
vation of Christianity in the dark ages through that Greek 
culture whose rays shot across the darkness of Europe from 
fallen Constantinople, revived letters, and fell upon the cradles 
of Martin Luther and William Tyndale. When, still later, the 
almighty Spirit would “create a soul beneath the ribs of 
death ” in the Church of England, it was not fortuitously that 
he chose a fellow of Oxford University, a lecturer on Greek, 
to kindle the flame of Methodism which all the nations fires. 
Others, as John Nelson, the stone-cutter, had grace and grit 
for such a work, but John Wesley had Greek as well as grace 
and grit, and Greek was necessary to steady and direct the 
movement of an army of lay preachers, to clear their theology 
from medieval errors, and to give them a translation of the 
New Testament antedating nearly all the excellences of the 
Revision by more than a century and a quarter. Dr. Vincent, 
in urging that vast flock of which he is now one of the chief 
shepherds into the pastures of a broad and liberal culture, is 
fond of reminding them of the time, not long ago, when all 
the Methodists read Greek. We hope that he will live to see 
the stream, so far as the ministry is concerned, rise to the level 
of its fountain, the Oxford “Holy Club.” It is possible that 
the laity may not rise to that altitude till the second or third 
centennial of the Chautauqua University. 

5. If grace is the proper dress of truth, it is a disgrace to 
clothe her in garments ragged or ill-fitted. The preacher often 
deals with those with whom manner is more impressive than 
matter. Hence the need of diligent studies in rhetorical form 
and oratorical expression, as well as in logical exactness. But 
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form and expression are acquired by imitation. This requires 
faultless models. Where shall they be found? The Greeks 
were the world’s teachers in the art of expression. The motto of 
all in ancient times who aimed at perfection in all the humane 
arts was ele “Adjvac, Zo Athens. The Greek taste has been re- 
garded by all cultivated nations as the standard from which 
there is no appeal ; whoever falls short or goes beyond is weak, 
or confused, or tawdry. This is as true of oratory as it is of 
poetry, painting, or sculpture. 

The success of the Christian minister lies largely in his 
ability to sway men in public address. He should understand 
that eloquence is not a beautiful gift dropped from heaven upon 
a few favorites, but that it is a talent laboriously acquired by a 
will perseveringly directed to that end. To what faultless 
model for both the acquisition and the exemplification of the 
art of persuasive speech shall the preacher turn with the ut- 
most confidence that he will not copy deformity? To Greece, 
not to Rome; not to pompous Cicero, but to his beau édeal, 
Demosthenes, “ who alone towers above all men in every kind 
of oratory.” He then adds, “ So that no higher eloquence can 
be required.” The brilliant and magnetic Bossuet, no mean 
critic of oratory, pronounced the Oration for the Crown “ the 
greatest work of the human mind,” while our own American 
Legaré styles his orations “the true and only models of popu- 
lar eloquence for all times and all nations.” Demosthenes was 
the impersonation of force; a whole Niagara, whose awful, thun- 
dering flood nothing could resist. In him eloquence appears 
in its highest living power. He who would realize the great- 
est benefit from the study of this faultless model must master 
the pure Attic in which this Titan forged his thunderbolts. 
He must obey the precept of Horace in his Ars Poetica ; 

“Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


For the amplification of this theme I refer the reader to my 
articles in The Methodist Quarterly Review, “The Bema and 
the Pulpit,” January, 1562, and “A¢schines and Eloquence,” 
April, 1863. 

Sut there is another model of prose style which the preacher 
cannot afford to neglect. The dialogues of Plato, after more 
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than twenty-two centuries, charm us with their transparent 
periods. ‘The gentleness of the cuief speaker, his humility, love 
of truth, and scorn of shams, inspire in us the desire to acquire 
the same character. They are a panorama in which the very 
spirit and essence of philosophy move in beautiful forms before 
our eyes. Both Socrates and his pupil seem to be eminently 
spiritually minded, either by nature or because, in the words 
of Dr. Bushnell, “they had been regenerated by a special 
mission of the Holy Ghost.” The Christian element in this 
Athenian philosopher has drawn many thoughtful minds to 
Christ, from the age of Augustine to that of Neander. The 
advantage to the literary taste arising from the study of such 
exquisite productions is of no small value to a writer and 
speaker. Says Professor W. S. Tyler: “ No tragedy of 
Sophocles has a more dramatic structure, no comedy of Aris- 
tophanes a more pleasing dialogue, no epic of Homer or lyric of 
Anacreon more grace and affluence of language, no temple or 
statue in all Greece a more artistic form and finish, than the 
dialogues of Plato.” 

Would the preacher cultivate his imagination, guarding 
against extravagance? Let hin read Homer. “To be Homer- 
ie,” says Coleridge, “is to be natural, lively, rapid, energetic, 
harmonious.” He is both the fountain and standard of poetry. 
The afflatus of all the modern poets is breathed by him. The 
visitor to London will find on the base of that poem in marble, 
the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, an artist’s conception won- 
drously beautiful and truthful. It isa group of the world’s great 
poets in life size, among them Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Moliére, and Cervantes, all listening entranced to 
an old bard in the midst who is touching the strings of his lyre. 
Well may England give the place of honor to Homer, the tutor 
who has trained in her universities that succession of illustrious 
statesmen and orators of whom Gladstone is a specimen. This 
“grand old man” wants to do two things before he dies—give 
Home Rule to Ireland and prove the identity of Homeric and 
Hebrew theology. The writers of the golden age of English 
literature, and especially the giants of the English pulpit till 
Spurgeon, were nurtured almost entirely on the Bible and the 
Greek classics. This fact is worth remembering in these days, 
when we hear the demand for the “ new education ”—a larger 
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place for the physical sciences at the expense of Greek. In 
the decay of faith, through the blight of rationalism, material- 
ism, and agnosticism reducing the per cent. of theological stu- 
dents almost to zero in the oldest American university, it is a 
natural sequence that the sacred tongues should be dropped 
from the required curriculum in less than a century after the 
divine Christ had been thrust out of the creed. The Gospel 
preserves the Greek is as true as its converse: the Greek pre- 
serves the Gospel. 

That we may not be considered extravagant in our declara- 
tion that the Greek language is the most perfect vehicle of 
human thoughts and feelings, we quote from the familiar and 
magnificent apostrophe of that acknowledged master of criti- 
cisin, Samuel T. Coleridge : 


The shrine of the genius of the Old World, as universal as our 
race, as individual as ourselves; of infinite flexibility, of indefati- 
gable strength; with the complication and distinctness of nature 
herself; to which nothing was vulgar, from which nothing was 
excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, speaking to the mind 
like English; with words like pictures, with words like the gossa- 
mer film of the summer. 


Of all modern nations Americans most need to heed the 
exhortation, “To Athens ;” because it is our national trait to 
exalt the useful to the neglect of the beautiful, instead of 
“ marrying beauty to use,” in the felicitous phrase of Whittier. 
Our American haste in the arts, especially in the fine arts, ends 
in crudeness, mediocrity, and often in uncoutliness. 

Of the ministries of all the great American denominations, 
the Methodist most needs to sound the ery, “To Athens.” 
Following the adage of our founder, “ Study is good, but saving 
souls is better,” many of our young men are still rushing as un- 
wisely into the ministry with untrained intellects as thoughtless 
woodmen haste into the forest with unground axes. Is it not 
time to pause and inquire whether study and soul-saving, Greek 
and grace, cannot be more effective when combined than when 
separated? It is gratifying to learn that the number of those 
who are attempting to give an experimental answer to this 
question ig steadily increasing. Dante. STEELE. 
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STUDY OF HEBREW BY PREACHERS. 


We are asked to write a short piece on the advantages of a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language to the preacher. We do 
not regard this as a difficult task, and we therefore accept it. 
We would not think it worth while for us personally to oceupy 
the best of our time in teaching Hebrew to incipient preach- 
ers if we did not believe that it would materially assist them in 
their future sermons; nor would the Church be warranted in 
founding and mainta.aing institutions for this, as a part of their 
purpose, if it did not hope for a tenfold return of its outlay 
and care; nor would the schools be justified in requiring this 
as an essential to a full diploma if it were deemed of trifling 
importance ; nor would the students themselves be doing right 
in delaying to enter upon their career if they did not expect 
to be abundantly compensated in their superior equipment 
thereby. Are these arrangements and expenditures judicious 
and profitable? The question really amounts to that. We are 
fully convinced by the experience and observation of many 
years that an affirmative answer is increasingly forced upon us. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood at the outset of our 
inquiry and claims. We do not assert that a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language is essential to a measure of success and ac- 
ceptability in a preacher. On the contrary, we know hundreds 
and thousands who are very respectable preachers, to say the 
least, without any acquaintance with Hebrew whatever. There 
are many who even rise to a high position as pulpit orators 
with little, if any, familiarity with that language. We are 
compelled to confess a doubt if our own bishops or doctors of 
divinity or most eminent ministers, as a rule, could pass a cred- 
itable examination for graduation in one of our theological 
seminaries on this branch of study. But this does not prove 
the uselessness or unimportance of this information. These 
justly honored men have achieved their exalted position and 
reputation not because of this non-attainment, but in spite of 
it. Were they as deficient in other departments of qualification 
as in this they would never have emerged from the level of 
obscurity. Their extraordinary talents, acquirements, abilities, 
and exertions in other lines have overcome their disadvantage 
here; but they would be the last to disparage or discourage 
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either learning in general or this branch of it in particular. 
For they are themselves conscious of a defect at this point, and 
the varied and intense demands made upon them in public 
service have only corroborated their conviction that they would 
be still better fitted for their wide sphere of usefulness could 
they have added this likewise to their other acquisitions. 

Again, we readily grant that for certain special lines of 
evangelization the study of Hebrew is even less important—in 
fact, quite unessential. For example, Mr. Moody or Mr. Har- 
rison, who make no pretension to this or any scholastic train- 
ing, are nevertheless pre-eminently useful and popular as re- 
vivalists; nor would we detract an iota from their fame and 
merits. But if they were to preach for five years, or even one 
year, to the same audiences, and—what is much more to the 
point—were to become regular pastors, having the oversight of 
the Sunday-school, the Bible-class, the young and the old in- 
quirers after Scriptural truth among their congregations, they 
would soon come to know how valuable—rather, how essential 
—is a more intimate understanding of the Holy Scriptures than 
ean be gained from the Authorized or any other version. Let 
the earnest Bible study in the schools at Northfield testify to this. 

Once more, it is often said by short-sighted and ill-posted 
objectors that the early Methodist preachers got along remark- 
ably well without Hebrew or schools to teach it. This is a 
great mistake. The pioneers of Methodism were diligent stu- 
dents of the word of God, and that in its original tongues. We 
have seen the Hebrew Bible of Bishop Asbury—a precious 
relic; and it bears marks of careful and constant use; it was 
carried about by him in his seanty knapsack all over the country. 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Benson, Mr. Watson, and multitudes of others 
in the Old World, and numbers in the New, were not insignifi- 
eant in Hebrew scholarship. Mr, Wesley himself was a fine 
adept in it, and it is not too much to aver that, without the deep 
information and the broad balance of mind which the study of 
this and of other languages gave him, he would not have been 
qualified or enabled to erect and consolidate the noble monu- 
ment of the Methodist Church in Great Britain and America. 
Only by-preachers as devoted and as well-informed as these 
can its power be perpetuated in the earth. 

Finally, among these preliminary remarks, which might be 
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greatly and profitably extended were we not limited to very 
close space, we note the objection that Hebrew scholars are not 
always—grant, if you please, for the sake of argument, not 
usnally—the most eagerly sought or notably successful as 
preachers. But permit us to ask in reply, Is their knowledge 
of Hebrew the cause of their inefficiency and unacceptability ? 
Are they dull simply because they know so much? Do they not 
rather fail because they have not cultivated the other requisites 
to effective pulpit effort? Would they not be duller still, or 
indeed wholly uninteresting, if they did not show, at least, this 
measure and kind of information? Do not find fault with this, 
if it be the only good thing in their preaching. But there are 
many examples of good preachers who are also good scholars, 
and good Hebraists too; and these are amply sufficient to show 
that Hebrew studies are not incompatible with, but may be 
made greatly contributory to, inviting and profitable sermoniz- 
ing. Bear in mind, then, we repeat, that we do not claim that 
this study will alone or of itself make a good preacher ; it may, 
and we hope to show that it will, nevertheless, aid in that direc- 
tion, if suitably applied and properly re-enforced. 

Having frankly and fully made these important concessions, 
we now turn to the positive side of our subject; and we will 
attempt, by a few brief arguments, to show why we advocate 
Hebrew study as a means of promoting efficiency in the pulpit 
and the pastorate. We put these two spheres together because 
we are convinced that they can never be divorced, of right and 
in fact; for they are wedded by the law of God and man, and, 
like matrimonial “help-meets,” they mutually support and com- 
plement each other. 

1. A knowledge of Hebrew, even if quite moderate, will save 
the preacher from many a serious and humiliating blunder 
in his discourses. For the want of this how often is he liable 
to be caught tripping on some point of philology or exegesis 
in quoting the Old Testament! We wonder how any man in 
the pulpit, where be must continually read and expound the 
whole Bible, dares to venture upon the least criticism of its 
language or import without some acquaintance with the orig- 
inal. There are always more or less individuals in an ordinary 
congregation who are able to detect his slips; and he at least 
knows his uncertainty; his very hesitation is sure to betray 
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him, even to the unlearned. In the mere matter of taking a 
text he is never safe, however simple and plain it may be. 
We lately heard an excellent minister (not of our own denom- 
ination) preaching from Psa. xevii, 12, “ Rejoice in the Lord, 


ye righteons, and give thanks at the remembrance of his holi- 


ness,” dwell at great length upon the latter clause, to show that 
the recollection of the sanctity of the divine character and ad- 
ministration is the ground of the most grateful Christian confi- 
denee, and the greatest incentive to an imitation of it. The 
sentiment is a beautiful one, and the doctrine entirely orthodox; 
but if he had examined the original, or had even looked into 
the Revised Version, from which he read the Scripture lessons 
in that very service, and where the phrase in question is ren- 
dered, “ give thanks to his holy name,” buat which is literally, 
“stretch forth hands to the memorial of his sanctuary,” that is, 
worship toward his temple, he would have seen that there was 
no foundation for his remarks in that passage. Many a charity 
sermon, we presume, has been based upon that familiar text 
(Psa. xii, 1), “ Blessed is he that considereth the poor,” ete., 
without a suspicion that it merely refers to kindness toward 
the spiritually distressed, the “ poor in spirit.” It is not enough 
for the preacher to consult a commentary on his text; if he has 
himself no knowledge of the original, he cannot appreciate a 
philological or exegetical criticism of any depth. He must 
walk with crutches, instead of using his own legs. If he de- 
pends upon other people’s comments, his lameness will soon 
appear. While a private Mohammedan of any repute, and 
especially a mul/ah, or religious teacher, refuses even to read 
the Koran in a translation, so that all Moslems are more or 
less acquainted with Arabic, and the educated Jew is proud 
of his almost vernacular familiarity with “ the sacred tongue,” 
it is a shame for any Christian minister to consent to remain 
ignorant of the original text of the Bible, with such facilities 
as are now at hand for mastering it. It is little short of * hand- 
ling the word of God deceitfully.” 

2. An acquaintance with Hebrew greatly enlarges and vivi- 
Jies the treatment of all Scripture themes in the pulpit. Not 
only in point of authority and accuracy is the preacher fortified 
by being able to peruse the original, but there are nice shades 
of meaning and delicate beanties of expression which no trans- 
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lation can convey and no commentary will be found to develop. 
It is like being transported to the very scenes of the Bible, and 
living them over again in their own home. To talk through 
an interpreter, especially in public, is a great loss of continuity, 
fire, and impressiveness; and to read through other men’s eyes, 
or through the imperfect lens of a commentary, is very much 
the same. The preacher who becomes possessed of the spirit 
and genius of the Bible through his own direct inspection of 
its veritable and inspired language cannot fail to render it with 
a life-likeness,and a command superior to the mere second-hand 
retailer of its divine contents. Try it for yourself, dear reader 
of these pages, and see if your auditors do not at once appre- 
ciate the difference. If all do not, you will at least have the 


delight of drinking deeper than ever before at the fountain of 


salvation. You will find the water welling up within you unto 
eternal life. This is true of the New Testament, where a 
knowledge of classical Greek is a great help to the preacher; 
but, as the dialect there is largely Hebraistic, he cannot fully 
understand it without some knowledge also of Hebrew. Thus 
illuminated, the whole phraseology becomes transparent with a 
pertinency and a significance never realized otherwise. There 
is a mine of illustration and enforcement in Scripture history, 
poetry, and doctrine which the superficial citation or perusal 
fails to reach, and which will not spontaneously spring to the 
lips of one whose mind is not saturated with its inner truth. 
Flippant quotations of passages never carefully studied or well 
understood pass over an audience like the rattling of pop-guns ; 
but the heavy shot of a really fresh and sound scriptural thought 
arouses like the electric peal of thunder. It is the sword of the 
Spirit that, duly sharpened and truly wielded, is to pierce to 
the heart of the King’s enemies; and it is the same word that, 
rightly divided, is to yield food for his people. Never fear 
exhausting the meaning, but “bring forth from the treasure 
things new and old” for the feast of the Christian household. 
There is a richer field and a more splendid opportunity for this 
development of varied and novel exposition in the Old Testa- 
ment, from the very fact that its language is more peculiar and 
less generally studied than the Greek. The diligent and judi- 
cious scholar who delves into its secrets will find its stores 
quite as profitable and even spiritual as the documents of later 
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saints. The narratives of Moses, the experience of Job, and the 
strains of the prophets can never be superseded even by tlie 
memoirs of the Gospels, the records of the Acts, the letters of 
the apostles, or the visions of the Apocalypse. Both Testa- 
ments are equally the heritage of Christendom, -for they were 
alike intended for the edification and delectation of the true 
children of God through all time. Let their official guardians 
and administrators. see that their wards are not defrauded of 
any portion or benefit of the patrimony. The Master will de- 
mand an account of the deposit though buried in a napkin, and 
according to the rate of interest developed upon it by pains- 
taking study will be the final award. 

3. The study of Hebrew is highly conducive to the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the mental faculties and to the cul- 
tivation of a refined literary taste. Many persons pass through 
school, academy, and college merely for these ends, without the 
expectation of pursuing a professional career; many in actual 
professional life continue their study of languages, mathematics, 
science, or literature purely for the love of it, or to keep their 
minds in a broad channel and in healthy action; and many 
preachers enter upon an extended course of reading, or main- 
tain these habits of philological, historical, and abstract investi- 
gation, in order to sharpen and invigorate their intellectual 
powers. Why should not Hebrew be a good exercise, as well 
as Latin and Greek, or as well as French and German? It is 
simpler, older, and more self-contained than any of these fash- 
ionable languages ; it has its idioms quite as peculiar and defi- 
nite; and it has the great advantage of belonging to altogether 
another stock, requiring a readjustment of the whole process 
of articulation, derivation, inflection, and combination. Its 
pursuit is like entering a new world of ideas and expressions ; 
and that the pre-eminently poetical one of Oriental sentiment 
and imagination. Almost every phrase is a picture, and every 
word a figure. The brillianey of coloring is like that of the 
Eastern sky, and, when rightly apprehended, its clearness, too, 
is equal to that of the Oriental sun. There is a directness, a 
simplicity, an earnestness, and a dignity about it that charm 
and elevate the soul when thoroughly imbued with its temper. 
Pagan and profane literature has nothing to compare with it in 
real nervousness and pathos. There are idiomatic problems to 
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be solved which will tax the utmost skill and acumen of the 
philologist, archzeological questions that will call forth the deep- 
est research and the calmest patience, thouglits of God, the 
soul, time, and eternity that will swell and test the largest 
powers of mind. History, poetry, didacties, froin the humblest 
plane of mortal concerns to the loftiest sweep of celestial plans, 
are there to interest and discipline the student: miracle and 
vision startle him in one book, and the sweet story of pastoral 
life beguiles him in «nother; riddles of providence confront 
him in Job, idyls of romance and adages of wisdom allure 
him in Solomon, lyrics of rapture and wails of penitence thrill 
him in David, weird scenes and far-reaching glimpses into the 
future awe him in Daniel and Isaiah ; and as a deep key-note to 
all the varied symphony of the many voices, from the Penta- 
teuch to the minor prophets there runs the solemn ring of the 
divine law challenging his conscience to conform to the behests 
of infinite purity. It is impossible that such impressions should 
not be in the highest degree beneficial to the mental, moral, 
and spiritual nature of any man, and especially clarifying, 
stimulating, and edifying to the soul of the preacher of the 
Gospel. We are thoroughly persuaded that if many ministers 
were as intimately familiar with the writings of Moses, David, 
Solomon, and the prophets as they seem to be with Gibbon, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and the novelists, they would entertain and 
profit their hearers far more effectually. If they once got a 
taste of the cool, pure, and deep spring of biblical erudition 
they would never forsake it for the brackish and muddy waters 
of secular speculation and fiction. Multitudes of ministers, we 
fear, read their daily newspapers with more zest and intelli- 
gence than their Bibles. How can they wonder that their 
ministrations in the pulpit are cold and barren? If they un- 
derstood Scripture as well as some of them do science and poli- 
tics, and poured the ripeness of their minds and hearts into 
their sermons, they would not have to complain of empty seats 
and listless hearers. In these days of sharp competition between 
rival denominations and neighboring churches, we recommend 
this method of recruiting their audiences and improving their 
appointments, rather than a resort to sensational and clap-trap 
topics announced beforehand in the press. A head filled with 
religious truth well digested from a close and original contact 
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with the Holy Scriptures, and a heart warmly alive to human 
interests through the baptism of the Holy Spirit, is the best 
recipe that can be given to prevent any preacher, young or old, 
from reaching prematurely the “dead line” of inefficiency. 
James Srrone. 


THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


There is a broad distinction between the study of languages 
and the study of language. The study of languages is informa- 
tive, practical in its purpose ; the study of language is disciplinal. 
The one looks toward commerce with one’s fellows, toward the 
business of life; and the student from this stand-point regards 
the knowledge of languages desirable simply because they are 
necessary to his pursuits, or for communication with other 
minds. The study of language, on the other hand, is to train 
and discipline the faculties of the mind; and, from this stand- 
point, the student finds a value in his work quite beyond any 
practical uses to which the information he acquires may be 
applied. The practical ends of the one pursuit would be fully 
and satisfactorily attained if, without any mental effort what- 
ever, the student could, by the imposition of the hands of the 
teacher, have imparted to him the miraculous endowment of 
the apostolic age, “the gift of tongues and the gift of inter- 
pretation.” What else, just here, does the seeker after this 
knowledge want? But knowledge acquired in such a way, how- 
ever available for missionary purposes, or valuable for business 
and professional uses, would be destitute of any educational 
worth. The mind can be developed, its faculties trained, only 
as the sinews of the athlete are strengthened, by hard, continu- 
ous, patient toil. There is no royal road to geometry, or to any 
thing else that is worth the getting. Says the wise Horace: “He 
that would excel must first toil long and bear much; he must 
first swelter in the heat, and shiver in the cold; he must refrain 
from self-indulgence, and tremble before the schoolmaster.” 
Says the old Greek Epicharmus: “The gods sell all good 
things t6 us for labor; they have put sweat over against excel- 
lence.” Of such a description is the study of language. The 
achievement of the child who begins with nothing, but in a few 
years has learned to speak a language, is very wonderful; yet 
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this colloquial acquisition of the mother-tongue is easy com- 
pared with the later critical study of the same language, the 
inastery of its subjective thought-relations and processes. The 
child’s acquisition is mostly a matter of imitation and mem- 
ory; the other is the harder work of the inner sense, the exer- 
cise of the analytic or reasoning faculties. Most people’s knowl- 
edge of the language remains of the former character ; the more 
exhaustive study is the work of but few. 

Now, it is the difficulty of this very kind in the study of 
Latin and Greek that chiefly recommends them as an organon 
of education above our own language, as tle latter is usually 
studied. Of course, the intimate relation of the ancient lan- 
guages to the languages of modern Europe, and the intrinsic 
worth of their literature, constitute a sufficient reason for their 
study as subjects of general literary interest, or of special pro- 
fessional value. But these are not the larger reasons for their 
study in our schools. We find this larger reason in the fact 
that these ponderous tongues, which cannot be rendered easy 
or simple, supply, by reason of that difficulty, so admirable, so 
unequaled a linguistic drill. And the intelligent educator 
knows that this difficulty, which has so often been urged against 
them as a school study, is not only not a valid objection, but is 
their chief recommendation in this direction. Nay, if we 
could, at volition, simplify them; if by some pedagogic leger- 
demain we could make the study of Greek a thing of rote 
instead of work and thought, we should, for the student’s sake, 
abstain from doing it. We could not do the student a more 
grievous wrong. The teacher of the classics who understands 
his work, while he would fain illuminate the path of his pupil 
and make his toil attractive, would not wish to divest the lan- 
guage of its intrinsie difficulties. Such a wish could come only 
from a singular misapprehension of the very foundation pur- 
pose with which, as a matter of education, we prescribe these 
studies at all. For our educational work we may well thank 
the gods that they gave old Athens and Rome languages which 
not only commend themselves to us for their marvelous struct- 
ure and their glorious literature, but which our school-boys 
must learn, if they learn them at all, with the sweat of their 
brain. The most strenuous opposer of classical studies must at 
least admit this, that classic students do acquire some scholarly 
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acquaintance with these languages, and with an immortal liter- 
ature; but, better still, they acquire a knowledge of language, 
the instrument of all thought, and, through this, a wholesome, 
sinewy discipline of mind. 

But while the study of Greek and Latin quite certainly 
brings with it this special discipline, and while this study is the 
accepted, and perhaps the best, route to the most liberal and 
most practical education, it does not follow that it is indispen- 
sable to these ends; it does not follow that a similar, and pos- 
sibly equivalent, educational discipline may not be secured, if 
properly attempted, through the study of English. Doubtless 
the largest part of our people—probably the largest part of our 
professional men—will never have much other instruction in 
language than they get in the study of English. Yet this lim- 
itation in their studies, though it shuts them out from some 
special lines of knowledge, need not exclude any who will from 
the discipline and the culture that come from the study of lan- 
guage; from the study of grammar and dictionary and liter- 
ature simply as grammar and dictionary and literature. This 
discipline and culture they can get in the study of the English 
alone, if not as certainly, as thoroughly and exhaustively, as in 
the study of the classics, yet as characteristically and as serv- 
iceably for the work of life. 

We have in our native tongue, if not as perfect an instru- 
ment of literary impression as in the classics, yet one adequate 
to all the demands of thought; and we have in our literature 
copious models of every kind of literary excellence. The stu- 
dent can find in these—can find in the recent admirable trea- 
tises on the history and the structure of our langnage, can find 
in his English Bible, his Shakespeare, his Bacon, and his Burke, 
the requisite helps for the critical study of English quite as 
surely as he would find helps of the like nature in the study of 
Homer and Plato, of Virgil and Cicero. Let the aspirant to 
the acquirement of English study the great masters of his own 
tongue, as the student in college studies the Greek and Roman 
masters, and his profiting will be as sure if not as copious; and 
may be as available for all literary ends. 

But‘it is a work that cannot be compassedin a day. We ex- 
pect the average college student, with somewhat mature mind, 
to give five or six years of assiduous study to the Greek and 
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Latin, not merely that he may learn those languages, but that 
he may learn danguage. And we are satisfied if, at the end of 
this course, he becomes a tolerable critic in those studies. Cer- 
tainly the mere English student should be content with no less 
pains ; he should devote longer and more assiduous study to the 
powers of his native tongue, its grammar, vocabulary, philology, 
and to the critical study of its glorious literature, than to any 
foreign language. One’s language is not capable of being ex- 
haustively discusse? in a year or two, and then laid aside, as 
some completed school-study. It is the first thing the child 
learns, but the last tlring the man becomes proficient in. 

A critical knowledge of Latin and Greek is a much more 
common accomplishment than a critical knowledge of English. 
The reason is because Greek and Latin had been systematically 
and carefully studied in school, and the English has been ne- 
glected or remitted to the chances of miscellaneous reading and 
writing. The former have to be conned slowly, painfully, with 
grammar, lexicon, and close construing, with the most concen- 
trated yet discursive effort of the mind of which the student 
is capable ; while our too familiar English is ran over curso- 
rily, thoughtlessly, as though — no pause for the in- 
vestigation of the grammar, diction, or style. Ifthe student 
were compelled to pause over his English Shakespeare as de- 
liberately and inquiringly as over his Greek Sophocles; if he 
should need to dig out his Hamlet and Lear word by word, 
line by line, sentence by sentence, as Kossuth did when learn- 
ing English in an Austrian prison, he would reap from such 
methods, slow and painful at first, the same kind of profit to 
memory, understanding, discrimination, taste, as in the study 
of the Greek and Roman classics. The language thus studied 
would give him the needed drill and knowledge and discipline, 
of the same kind if not in the same degree, as the tongues of 
Athens and Rome. There is not a single line of study, no lin- 
guistic characteristic, not a single feature, in Greek and Latin, 
that we do not find, in some measure, if not in full measure, in 
our native speech. And if the student achieves what is within 
his reach in his own language, he has, in fact, achieved the 
great principles which hold for all languages ; he has gotten 
the philosophy of language. 

In advocating the study of English, I am far from depre- 
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ciating the study of the ancient languages, whether for disci- 
pline or for scholarship. The unanimous voice of learned men 
points to the remains of Greek and Roman learning as pre- 
eminently the model literature of the world. “The great 
things of poetry and of eloquence,” says Lord Brougham, in his 
Glasgow inaugural, “have been done by men who cultivated 
the mighty exemplars of Athenian genius, with daily and with 
nightly devotion.” There are in the various walks of life some 
men whose calling constrains them that they should be classical 
scholars. The philologer who seeks the lines of learned inves- 
tigation, the exegete who aspires to be a reliable expositor of 
the Scriptures, need, of course, to go to the fountains of knowl- 
edge. To be an authority in those matters, to have a right to 


opinion and speech on controverted points, and not to be de- 


pendent on the opinions of other men, the easy spoil of every 
pretentious gainsayer, the minister of the Gospel should be at 
home in the language in which his Gospel was written. Yet 
even those specialists in classic learning ought to be still more 
at home in their native tongue, in all the possibilities of which 
they must needs find their largest occupation, and in which they 
teach others. 

Every educated person ought to know his own language well 
enough to speak and to write it correctly, and to read its liter- 
ature intelligently ; and those whose pursuits call upon them 
to employ the language professionally—the men who teach it 
or who teach in it, the men who speak it or write it for the 
public—ought to have, at least, a fair mastery both of the lan- 
guage and of the literature. But this very moderate require- 
ment is far from being met. It has been said that the English 
is an unknown tongue in England, and it is equally so in our 
own country. Paradoxical as the saying is, it has a large element 
of truth. That only can be said to be known which is a matter 
of intelligent apprehension and comprehension. Certainly the 
vast majority of our people, the majority even of our educated 
men, have not much more knowledge of their language than 
comes from unthinking adoption of the usages of equally inat- 
tentive people around them. They merely absorb what comes 
spontaneously to hand. It would not be difficult to puzzle most 
classic graduates with a few well-chosen questions on the most 
elementary and familiar parts of their mother-tongue. Their 
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knowledge of their own language has never been satisfactory 
to themselves, nor can they, in cases of doubt or question, give 
a reason for their own usage. 

Nor is the explanation far to seek. Their knowledge of En- 
glish is not a knowledge that comes from study, as in the case 
of the classic tongues. They have learned what Greek and 
Latin they know by specific study of each word in the diction- 
ary and the grammar, and by drill in the lecture-room ; they 
have pondered ‘hese words one at a time, singly and in their 
connections, have mastered their various sources, and measured 
their applications, until they know them. But the English 
words that they talk, and occasionally write, they hold in some 
loose, conventional sense, or senses, and have never stopped to 
think about them, or to discriminate their several functions 
well enough to know how to desynonymize them, or to trace 
out the several senses which lie potentially in each particular 
word. 

And yet this is not very wonderful. It has never been the 
theory of our systeins of education that our native language 
needed to be studied, or, at least, to be studied with the pain 
we bestow upon other tongues. Most of us have got our En- 
glish as Dogberry got his reading and writing, by the sheer 
force of nature. Is it not the tongue we were born in? Why 
should young America go to school to learn it? He goes to 
school to learn something practical, something more useful and 
available in the market than words. Should he, however, not- 
withstanding this practical outlook for the main chance, or pos- 
sibly as incidental to it, get some formal culture in this direction, 
it consists usually in what ought to come almost last of all—it 
consists usually in the meagerest elements of grammar; and all 
his knowledge of the glorious tongue beyond this is the accident 
of circumstances. Quite generally, and in our common schools 
especially, this study is pursued with no proper conception of 
its special worth as a discipline, or as an accompaniment and 
stimulus to literary culture. In a large number of pupils, and 
even of teachers of grammar, it accordingly degenerates into 
a mere scholastic jargon, “like the tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” W. G. Wittrams, 
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Arr, V.—OUR LORD AND THE REST-DAY. 


Tue commandment of the decalogue in the Mosaic legisla- 
tion respecting the Sabbath, or rest-day, seems to have been 
the one law which was observed in our Lord’s day with most 
scrupulous exactness. There is nowhere in the gospels an in- 
dication of any tendency to relax any of its provisions or to 
fritter it away by any lax interpretation. On the contrary, the 
evident effort was to make its requirements as stringent as pos- 
sible, and, indeed, to attach to it various traditional expositions 
which added somewhat to what was necessarily intended by the 
letter of the law. No liberalistic construction of its provisions 
was therefore either allowed or sought, and no deviation from 
the authorized understanding was tolerated. 

There was, therefore, on the part of the promulgers of the 
doctrines of the kingdom of which Jesus was the ruler, no ne- 
cessity to exhort or urge to its observance or to make any spe- 
cific mention of it as being to be enforted. There was no need 
to call men to repentance for the sin of Sabbath-breaking in 
the sense of infraction of the obvious requirements of the law, 
or of profaning the sanctity of the day; and, therefore, nothing 
of the kind is found, either in the Gospels, Acts, or Epistles. 
To neglect or desecrate the Sabbath seems to have been a 
matter almost inconceivable to that generation, and therefore 
requiring but little if any precautionary effort. 

Out of this general unanimity of opinion and practice, cer- 
tain of the enemies of our Lord strove to make capital against 
him with the rulers and the multitude. His performing of 
miracles on the Sabbath day, and an incident in the conduct of 
his disciples, seemed to be exceptions to the rule of its general 
sacredness, and, in the very face of the customary stringent ob- 
servance of the fourth commandment, of such serious nature as 
to demand explanation at least, if not confession and reforma- 
tion, lest evil should be wrought in the opinions and conduct of 
the people who were so largely becoming the followers of this 
new and already renowned Leader. 

Objections were now made to his eustom of embracing an 
opportunity, if afforded him, on the Sabbath as well as other 
days, of healing the sick and thus manifesting the possession of 
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the power to work miracles; and when on the Sabbath day his 
disciples on their way through the fields plucked and ate the 
ears of corn the incident was speedily seized upon as one of great 
and unheard-of heinousness, and explanation or apology was as 
speedily demanded. “See,” said the Pharisees, pointing to the 
disciples; “ why do they on the Sabbath day that which is not 
lawful”—that which is not permitted? It is observable that 
Jesus does not seem to have joined in the act, and therefore his 
disciples are alone in question. The responsibility is not on that 
account evaded ; neither is the authority of the law at all in any 
measure questioned, but is evidently admitted as of full force 
and binding obligation upon the disciples. There is simply a 
question as to the meaning, the range, and interpretation of the 
commandment. 

The narrative brings out clearly the fact that the disciples 
were hungry, had great need, and seem to have had at the time 
no other resource. It was therefore a case of absolute neces- 
sity. Jesus shows that their action, in its relation to law just 
as authoritative as this, was not without sufficient and illustri- 
ous precedent. ‘ Have ye never read,” said he, somewhat curt- 
ly, and with a latent reference to their assumed depth of study 
and understanding of the law and Scriptures—“ have ye never 
read what David did, when he had need, and was a hungered, 
he, and they that were with him, how he went into the house of 
God, in the days of Abiathar [the son of] the high-priest, and 
did eat the shew bread, which is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests, and gave also to them which were with him?” If, 
therefore, David was justified in disregarding the letter of a law 
on the plea and because of necessity, his pressing physical need, 
there seemed to be no reason why the same plea, arising from 
the same cause, should not be a valid defense for them, even 
granting the unproved assumption that the action of his disci- 
ples was in violation of the letter of the sabbatic law. But, fur- 
ther, even on the Sabbath day certain kinds of work may be 
performed in the most sacred of all places and in the most holy 
Presence, and yet there be no offense ; for “have ye not read in 
the law, that on the Sabbaths the priests in the temple profane 
the Sabbath and are blameless? But I say unto you, that a 
greater than the temple is here;” that is, a greater matter, a 
principle of action underlying all these statutory enactments, 
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which is of greater importance to be maintained and observed 
than is the literal application of the letter of the law as to the 
abstaining from actual work on the Sabbath day in the temple, 
namely, the law of mercy, it being greater than the law of sac- 
rifice ; “‘ and, if ye have understood what this is,” its real mean- 
ing, “I will have merey and not sacrifice,” that is, that mercy 
is more pleasing, more in accordance with my will, than sac- 


rifice, “ ye would not condemn the blameless,” since this prin- 


ciple would have exonerated them from all guilt. And so 
this same preference of mercy was afterward illustrated and 
enforced, as recognized in the Mosaic law and in the practice 
of the day, in the case of a sheep that had fallen into a pit, 
which any man, without any desecration of the Sabbath day, 
would “lay hold on and lift out.” For a much greater reason, 
since a “man is much better than a sheep,” help in the mis- 
fortunes and for the relief of suffering may be given to a 
man; whence arises the general principle, “It is lawful on 
the Sabbath to do well; ” that is, todo good, to “save life” or 
a “soul.” Thus there were covered under the Mosaic code the 
privileges, duties, and labors of the sanctuary, and, no change 
being made, the same law must also allow that work of the 
rest-day which is needful and for which it is was largely ap- 
pointed; and it is not to be construed as prohibiting “the 
work of faith and labor of love” which falls to the lot of the 
ministry and the Church of Jesus, the purpose of which is to 
do good, and to save a life or soul. For confirmation of all 
this, as the teaching of our Lord, reference may be had to Matt. 
xii, 1-12; Mark ii, 23-26; iii, 1-5; Luke vi, 1-4. 

In closing the conversation which grew out of the objection 
to his disciples plucking and eating ears of corn, which was 
not condemned as a wrong in itself, nor as being something to 
which objection would have been made had it occurred on any 
other day than on the Sabbath, but only sinful in its relation to 
the Sabbath day, Jesus laid down the broad propositions : 

1. That the Sabbath was made for, or on account of, man. 

2. That man was not made for, or on account of, the Sabbath. 

3. That the Son of man (namely, Jesus himself) is Lord or 
Master of the Sabbath day. 

Taking up these affirmations in their order, there can be no 
difference of opinion among those who accept the authority of 
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Jesus as to this, that whatever they mean is true as to the Sab- 
bath. It is settled once for all time that the Sabbath was 
made, that is, that it was authoritatively established or consti- 
tuted. Turning to the oldest records of the race, we find it 
mentioned among the first things concerning which a record 
has been made. It is there named as instituted on the seventh 
day, the day after the six days of creative work, the day after 
the creation of the first human pair. It was perhaps proclaimed 
to them as the sixth day declined and merged into the seventh 
day, so that the Sabbath could be observed in its fullest meas- 
ure in the primeval purity and fervor of the first full para- 
disaic day. It was therefore set apart and hallowed as a rest- 
day when there were but two of human kind upon the earth, 
and these two the parents of all succeeding generations. It 
was therefore instituted for the whole race. It “‘ was made for 
man,” that is, for mankind, universal man. And this affirma- 
tion made by our Lord comes in very opportunely to fix author- 
itatively the true interpretation of Gen. ii, 3: “And God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it ;” that is, set it apart 
from the other days, consecrated it, devoted it to his worship 
and service. It may farther appear that this definite statement 
that “the Sabbath was made for man” clearly indicates that 
the time of the instituting or making of the Sabbath to which 
he here especially refers is this first biblical mention of it in 
Genesis, which certainly antedated all other enactments or re- 
affirmations whatsoever of this law. 

It was not therefore a merely local ordinance or provision. 
The authority by which it was made was perfectly competent 
to make it, and there was not and is not a possibility of ques- 
tioning the Maker's right or power in the matter. It seems 
also fairly evident that the pristine man needed this weekly 
cessation from his horticultural toil, a weekly rest for worship 
and praise, for true quiet and recuperation after the labors of 
the secular week. For the very provision made in the “tree 
of life” seems to indicate that there were tendencies to the 
wasting of vital foree and energy which required compensation ; 
and the recurrent nights might not have then been sufficient 
for that purpose, as they are not now, but needed to be sup- 
plemented by this entire day to keep up the deathlessness of 
the human body. 
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What were the specific details which were attached to the 
order to “keep holy” the rest-day in its first institution can 
only be surmised from its subsequent history, especially that 
which is connected with the exodus and wilderness life of 
Israel. It is not, perhaps, saying too much to affirm that there 
was only a re-enactment of this institution at the giving of the 
decalogue. The language used in that case with respect to the 
Sabbath clearly indicates its previous existence and observance, 
and the people’s knowledge of its obligation. The language 
by which it is introduced is peculiar to this statute. No other 


commandment begins with this word, “ Remember,” and this 
expression therefore gives to the enactment a special promi- 


nence, a prominence characteristic in all Jewish history. It is 
at once apparent that the statute partakes of the nature of a 
caution or warning against their falling into forgetfulness and 
disuse of the Sabbath under the exigencies and peculiarities of 
their newly acquired freedom and embryonic nationalization, 
as well as the giving to the observance legal authority or enact- 
ment. “ Remember,” that is, do not forget to keep holy the 
Sabbath, or rest-day. They must have had previous knowl- 
edge of it, since they could neither call to remembrance nor 
forget that of which they had not had previous knowledge. 
“ Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh 
day” —that is, the day after the sixth day of labor, which 
might possibly under some cireumstances be the first day of 
the week-—“ is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God,” that is, in- 
stituted or set apart by Jehovah thy God. There is in it also 
a distinct reference to its origin in the statement that ‘in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.” This reference may 
also justify the inference that the character of the observance 
and hallowing of the day therein noted were substantially such 
as had hitherto been well known to them, and that it had been 
so observed, the enumeration of particulars being now made, as 
in other cases, to give definiteness, and that they might be on 
record as their statute law, and as such made nationally as 
well as morally obligatory upon Israel. It had now, therefore, 
to the Israelites this additional Jehovistiec recognition and re- 
newal of moral obligation and legal force, while it lost nothing 
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whatever thereby of its foree as binding upon man universal ; 
but rather had this additional authoritative indication, that a 
government constituted in accordance with the will of Jehovah, 
und conforming its statutes to his original purposes, must em- 
body this provision of a hallowed rest on the seventh day after 
six successive days devoted to secular pursuits. 

That it had an existence, and was known and recognized by 
other peoples prior to the exodus, seeins to be established be- 
yond doubt by the “records of the past,’ which have been 
exhumed frgm the buried cities of the Orient. Richard A. 
Proctor finds the evidence of its being observed among the 
Egyptians so strong that he coneluded that Israel derived their 
knowledge of it from them, while the Egyptians, he thinks, 
derived their knowledge of it from the Chaldeans. But why 
the Israelites, whose ancestor, Abraham, was a Chaldean, should 
be indebted to Egypt for a Chaldean observance is difficult to 
be understood ; and it seems much more rational to affirm that 
all people in these early ages had retained either traditionally 
or otherwise a knowledge of the original Edenie institution. 
“The idea of a Sabbath was certainly known to the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians. The word Sabbath appears in the 
Assyrian inscriptions under the form ‘Sabbattu’ — meaning 
‘a day of rest for the heart.” And the days on which the 
quarters of the moon began are called ‘days of Salam,’ that is, 
‘rest.’ On the Sabbath the king makes his offering, sacrifice, 
and worship to the gods.” Other evidences to this effect may 
be found in Fradenburgh’s Witnesses from the Dust, aud the 
volumes of the J2ecords of the Past. These statements may 
serve to illustrate our Lord’s expression, that “the Sabbath was 
made for man,” and justify the interpretation that he intended 
thereby to indicate its universal obligation. 

It may further appear that if the Sabbath “was made for 
man,” as man, wherever found, it certainly was so made that the 
obligation to observe it as a holy day of rest was laid upon him. 
It was not made to be disregarded, to be abrogated or annulled 
at pleasure. It was certainly not made to be improperly used 
or abused to the injury of any human being. It was intended 
to be for his benefit, to subserve his highest interests and wel- 
fare. It was the purpose that it should be used in accordance 


with the will, and as directed by the instructions of the Maker. 
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In the exercise of his free will, man may disregard it, or may 
use it improperly ; but that does not relieve him of his obliga- 
tion, nor does it free him from guilt for neglect or violation. 
His responsibility is by this very freedom made all the greater 
and more rational. 

That the natural world continues the same on the Sabbath as 
on other days gives no reason justifying a continuance by 
man of labor on that day. The Sabbath was not made for 
nature. If it had been, all nature would have strictly obeyed 
the law. If it had been ordered by Jehovah that the flowers 
should not bloom on the Sabbath not a rose would have exhib- 
ited its painted leaf, or exhaled its grateful perfume on the 
rest-day, from the first Sabbath until this hour. Every atom 
would have ceased its movement on that day, and the stillness 
and quiet of perfect rest would have fallen upon all the works of 
God, if he had so ordered. Inanimate and irresponsible nature 
is the creature, or absolutely under the control of, law, and 
never violates or neglects the mandate of Jehovah. To man 
only, upon earth, does this bad pre-eminence belong, that his 
glorious prerogative is prostituted to disobedience and viola- 
tion of his Maker’s law. The declaration of Jesus that “the 
Sabbath was made for man,” and for man only, clearly affirms 
what had been previously known, but seems in their isolation 
of themselves to have been partially forgotten by the Jews, that 
the sabbatic law was not simply Jewish or local, but was of uni- 
versal obligation. So far was Jesus from weakening its sanctions 
or narrowing its application that he broadened the views of his 
auditors by declaring this universality of application and obli- 
gation, thus bringing it into harmony with the Gospel king- 
dem, which intends that its institutes shall be for all mankind, 
and thus he virtually re-enaets the Sabbath law as a statute for 
that kingdom. 

But the converse of this statement must also be guarded 
against, lest all the employments of life and all the duties and 
obligations of men should be subordinated on the other days of 
the week to this one day or purpose of rest. Man was not 
made “ for,” that is, on account of, “the Sabbath.” The Sab- 
bath had no existence until after man came, and therefore man 
was not made simply to furnish a snbject for Sabbath-keeping, 
or for the application of a sabbatic law. A Sabbath seems to 
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have been a necessity for him even in his best condition, but 
he was not made on account of any necessity for a Sabbath. 
There are none else on earth to whom it may apply, and this 
law affects other existences and material things not as them- 
selves responsible, but only as they are related to man; as, for 
example, exempting the “cattle” for that day from the work 
and labor which is imposed upon them in the service of man, 
and affecting inanimate things only as they may be disused; 
as in the case of machinery and various implements employed 
in secular life, which must cease their movements in order that 
man may rest. 

3ut man is also under other laws. There are other things 
which require his service and attention. If man had been 
made for the Sabbath, that is, for “rest ” only, then the equally 
obligatory law, “Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work,” 
could have had no existence or application as to him. While 
the injunction to hallow one day as a day of holy rest is im- 
perative, it is equally important and imperative that man 
should remember that other days are not Sabbaths, or rest- 
days; that he was not made for Sabbaths, but has need to use 
the other six days as days of work, and in the employments of 
secular life. Other days have other duties and other necessi- 
ties to supply—other wants to meet. Even the Sabbath itself, 
by its relations to the objects and purposes for which it was 
instituted, had its exceptions to the general rule. Thus, as we 
have seen, there is the case of the priests who do the work nec- 
essary to their functions, and which are appointed and enjoined 
by the same authority as was the Sabbath. There is the law 
of necessity, as illustrated in the case of David, when he and 
his men were hungry, eating the show-bread, a manifest in- 
fraction of a law established by the same Jehovah. So there 
is the demand of merey, the ease of suffering, whether of man 
or beast, as illustrated in the palsied man and the sheep fallen 
into a pit. All such special cireumstances have their place, and 
indeed are provided for as matters of exigency and emergency, 
and are not to be disregarded, nor the relief afforded to be con- 
strued as criminal violation of the letter and spirit of the law, 
which, being made on account of man universal, must be inter. 
preted in that light. 

But our Lord’s remark that man was not made for the Sab- 
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bath may also be intended to guard against the introduction of 
other and more frequently recurring holy days or holidays— 
days of rest and cessation from labor. He may have seen that 
in the prosperity and elevation which would be characteristic 
of the dispensation which he was then establishing there would 
corruptly be a tendency to the multiplication of such days to an 
extent that would encourage thriftlessness and idleness, and all 
the evils that flow therefrom. 

Our Lord seems to intimate that the extreme ritualism of the 
Pharisees tended to the too great multiplication of days on 
which men were induced, under the idea of a religious duty, to 
abandon their secular employments and keep holiday more fre- 
quently than the appointed one day in seven. The disastrous 
effects of such days too frequently occurring were felt in pagan 
Rome when the multitude demanded “ bread and the circus,” 
and for the most part, where papal Rome has dominated, the 
same demand for amusements, the same squalid poverty, the 
same thriftlessness of the masses have followed, and are largely 
to be accounted for by the partial secularization of the Sunday 
sacred day, and the partial or complete sabbatizing of so many 


of the days which were intended for secular pursuits and for 


securing the necessaries and comfort of our temporal life. 

The fact that man was not made for the Sabbath certainly 
affords no ground upon which to base a right to reject the Sab- 
bath if the converse is true, that “the Sabbath was made for 


> universal, the whole race. If the Sabbath was made 


man 
for man—was instituted and established on his account by the 
wise and benevolent Jehovah—the merely negative statement 
that man was not made on account of the Sabbath neither de- 
tracts from the value to him of that day nor diminishes his 
obligation to use it according to the manner and purpose of the 
Maker as well of it as of man himself. It rather intimates that 
this was but one of the duties to be remembered. That to rest 
on a sacred day for mental, moral, and religious edification, after 
six days of secular toil and labor, was and is a part of his obli- 
gation; but that he was not made for rest simply and purely, 
but was also to remember that other obligations rested upon 
him, and that he must share in the activities, the labors, the 
wearisome toil which the wants of mankind render absolutely 
necessary. This is in perfect consonance with the decalogne, 
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and is perhaps but another way of putting it as a rebuke to the 
tendency of that age to the multiplication of rest-days, or semi- 
religious holidays. ‘The Sabbath was made for man” may be 
considered the equivalent of the monition, “Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy ;” while the negative, “not man for 
the Sabbath,” may equally illumine the command, “Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work ;”—a necessary sequence 
of the general principle or prediction enunciated in man’s 
primeval day—* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy 
bread ;” by toil ead laborious exertion obtain sustenance both 
for body and mind. 

It was, perhaps, a great surprise to the Jews that, after 
making these statements, the Son of the carpenter of Nazareth, 
under the frequently usetl title of one of the greatest of their 
prophets, should arrogate to himself the Lordship over this 
whole matter of Sabbath law and observance. They did not now 
ask him, as upon another occasion, “ Who is this Son of man?” 
but well understood that “he spake of himself.” The claim 
is, in fact, partly based upon that which the expression “Son 
of man” may in his case be understood to cover, namely, his 
relation to the entire family of man. His relation was that of 
the Redeemer, the Saviour of the world, that is, of mankind, 
and his legislation must therefore be for the entire race. But 
back of all this there lay in the expression, “ Lord of the Sab- 
bath day also,” a latent reference to his pre-existent authority 
when, as Jehovah, he himself had at the close of his creative 
work enacted it for all, and through the ministry of Moses 
made it a part of Jewish law. This was probably not then 
recognized by his critics, but they do not seem to have ques- 
tioned his claim or denied his right, a right which they may 
have supposed him to assert as being a part of the prerogatives 
of the Messiah or Christ which they knew he was said to be; 
a claim which they did not then attempt to dispute ; and indeed 
they seem, for some reason not clearly defined, to have queried 
among themselves as to whether the Christ or Messiah and “ the 
Son of man” were not one and the same person. John xii, 34. 

3ut whatever may have been the thought of his Jewish 
auditors, and whatever may have been their reason for no fur- 
ther questioning after this positive assertion of rightful sover- 
eign authority, there can be no possible doubt in the mind of a 
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believing or Christian reader that this lordship over this, as 
over every other statute or law and principle, was justly claimed 
and really inherent in Jesus, the Son of David, but only because 
he was the Son of God. His authority is by us recognized as 
absolute and paramount. 

It would seem now that if he had intended to abrogate thie 
Sabbath law the circumstances were eminently favorable for 
doing it at this very time, or at least for giving notice that it 
was his purpose to change or modify, to relax or abolish, the 
requirements of the law as the case might be. Manifestly he 
did nothing of the kind. He recognized the law in all its 
force, and defended the action of his disciples as being in per- 
fect accord with it. Nota syllable in this remarkable conver- 
sation can be rightly construed as indicating any modification 
of its essential provisions or any change in its requirements. 
He rather adds to it the authority which emanates from his 
willingness to so far bring himself under the obligation of 
obedience to it as to enter upon a defense of the action of 
his disciples, and thereby of his own Sabbath-day miracles, as 
not to refuse to be judged by this law, but to make his defense 
under and in accordance with this law, and the laws which 
were of equal authority, so that a rest-day after six days of 
labor—the essential feature of the law as to the particular day— 
is in effect re-enacted for the new kingdom of God by his 
authority. There is here no repeal of the law, but a substan- 
tial affirmation of it, and we may subinit that what is true in 
this case is true of all that bears upon the question in the gos- 
pels. It may be confidently affirmed that there is not a word 
in any of the utterances of Jesus recorded by the evangelists 
which has in the least degree the appearance of a repeal or 
modification of the provisions of the decalogue as to the char- 
acteristics and duties of the day of rest to be kept and hallowed 
by mankind. The omission of any reference to this law in the 
sermon on the mount may be accounted for by this very fact 
of its perpetuity ; that it had been established at the beginning 
of man’s domination, had continued throughout the ages, and 
was intended to stand in its integrity as a necessary part of 
the statutes of the everlasting kingdom. 

And in this connection it may be well to say that neither is 
there any intimation of the abrogation of the commandment 
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requiring the observance of the rest-day in the Acts of the 
Apostles, nor in any of the epistles, nor in the Apocalypse; and 
that the advice to the Colossians to “ let no man judge” them 
“in respect of the sabbath days” does not refer to the com- 
mandment itself, but to their being subject to “ ordinances 
after the commandments and doctrines of men ;” being simply 
a caution, and emphasizing a rejection of human additions or 
interpretations, the uninspired customs and traditions of the 
Jews. Col. ii, 16, 20-23. And the same or similar may be said 
of Rom. xiv, 5, ete. ; Gal. iv, 9,10; Eph. ii,15. For if we apply 
them to the Sabbath, or rest-day, we must give up all inspired 
authority for both a seventh day rest and for a first day or 
Sunday rest, and consider every thing of that kind abolished. 
In that case we must leave all such matters to the mere will or 
pleasure of the individual without penalty for neglect or reward 
for observing. But this would abolish or do away with what 
our Lord plainly tells us was “ made for man,” namely, an ob- 
ligatory rest-day, and would also flatly contradict the declara- 
tion of Heb. iv, 9, * There remaineth [abideth] a keeping of a 
rest-day [a Sabbath] for the people of God.” The things which 
were not obligatory were the rabbinical expositions and inter- 
pretations, the Jewish uninspired ordinances, comments, or ad- 
ditions, and illustrations of the fourth commandment, as well as 
of other inspired laws. 

When Jesus made this utterance the time had not yet come 
when it was practicable to transfer the duties from the seventh 
to the first day of the week, a transfer which his lordship made 
rightful if made on his authority and example. It is, however, 
to be emphasized now, that the fourth commandment is specific 
in the direction that it is the seventh day, after six days of sec- 
ular toil or labor, which is to be kept as the holy day of rest. 
To the Jew this day was and now is the Saturday—the last day 
of the week, as the days are now numbered among us. But it 
may be noted, also, that nowhere does our Lord use the expres- 
sion “seventh day” as descriptive or designating the day) of 
rest ; neither is that numeral applied to the Sabbath day any- 
where in the New Testament; an indication, perhaps, that that 
particular day of the week was not the essential thing to be re- 
tained in the New Testament legislation. It has been, therefore, 
the Christian usage from apostolic times to take for sabbath 
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purposes the first day of the week, Sunday, “the queen of 
days,” and treat it substantially as was required of the Jewish 
Sabbath, only differing as Christianity differs from Judaism. . 
How this change may have oecurred may readily be shown. 
There can be no question but that the apostles and Jewish 
Chiristians at first kept the Saturday Sabbath as a sacred rest- 
day, or at least as a day on which they ceased their secular 
work, somewhat, perhaps, as the Jew of this day keeps both 
Saturday and Sunday. On the Saturday they seem to have 
mingled with the Jews in their synagogues, and to some extent 
also with the worshipers in the temple service, so far, at least, 
as they could without compromising their Christian character 
and profession. The keeping of Saturday as a Sabbath while on 
Jewish soil was compulsory ; that of Sunday was wholly volun- 
tary, but absolutely necessary for the establishment of the new 
Church and the furtherance of the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 
It is certain that they could not have held the services and ad- 
ministered the ordinances peculiar to Cliristianity on the Jewish 
Sabbath, and at the same time have mingled with the Jews on 
that day, and joined with them even in such parts of their 
worship and religious service as would not compromise their 
character and integrity, or faithfulness to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. A different day from that observed by the Jews as a 
holy rest-day was an absolute necessity for their distinctively 
Christian assemblies, worship, and evangelism. There might, 
however, also be to the apostles the inducement to voluntarily 
keep the Saturday Sabbath that it gave them the special oppor- 
tunities and facilities needed for their work of converting and 
proselyting the Jewish people to the new faith. When, how- 
ever, the synagogues were closed to them, and they could no 
longer safely worship in the temple, there would be a natural 
tendency, even in the absence of any specific direction or 
authority from Jesus, to drop out the seventh and adhere to the 
first day, the day hallowed by the stupendous miracle of the res- 
urrection of their Lord, and by his personal presence in their 
assemblies, and continue to hold it as their day for religious 


worship and services now peculiar to the followers of Christ. 
What they did mnst be held to be authoritative, and the dis- 
placement of the one day by the other, whether done by pre- 
cept or by practice, if done by the apostles had sure warrant of 
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authority from our Lord,in the twice-repeated conferring upon 
them the power to bind or to loose in his kingdom. 

Thus they would have their seventh day’s rest after six days 
of secular toil ; only, in the transition period, having dropped 
out one day of secular work, giving that day to the memory of 
their risen Lord Christ, the Son of God, but completing the 
six days of labor again when the Jewish Sabbath day was made 
a part of the secular week, thus making what had hitherto been 
called the first, the seventh day, after six days of secular labor. 
Thus it would seem that all assemblies for what was distinct- 
ively Christian worship were held on the first day of the week. 
There does not appear to have been any distinctively Christian 
ecclesia held by the apostles on the Jewish Sabbath after the 
resurrection of Cliist. 

It further appears for the most part that these gatherings on 
the first day of the week, during the period between the resur- 
rection and ascension, were favored with the appearance and 
presence of Christ himself ; and it may also be noted as a sig- 
nificant coincidence that there is no record that Jesus after his 
resurrection ever appeared on the Saturday Sabbath in the Jew- 
ish temple or synagogue, or at any assembly of the Jews or any 
other people on that day, or in any way whatever manifested 
any regard for the Jewish seventh day Sabbath—facts which 
stand out strongly as indicating his sanction to the keeping of 
that first day of the week as against the custom of the Jews. 

The direction given by the apostles to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
xvi, 2), that every one shonld on the first day of the week lay 
by him in store as God had prospered him, indicates that this 
day followed the close of their weekly labors, and that this first 
day of the week was the time when they met together for their 
worship and to transact the business of the Church. It seems 
evident that what is referred to by “as God hath prospered 
him” is the compensation received for the previous week’s 
work, and the amount whieh out of that compensation could be 
spared for Church purposes, which was to be measured by the 
prosperity of the previous six days. ‘Thus we have an indica- 
tion that even in the apostolic times the Gentile Churches did 
not regard the Jewish Sabbath, but did attend to the Chureh 
matters on the first day of the week. 

Our Lord’s connection with the Sunday rest-day seems clearly 
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indicated by the use of the term “the Lord’s day” by John 
(Rev. i, 10), which either was then the commonly used name 
for the “ first day of the week,” Snnday, or from that use of it 
that title passed as a descriptive appellation for that day as a day 
of sacred rest to the Christian Church, and has continued from 
that age to this as designating that day as a holy day of rest, 
having the same obligations and the same and similar duties 
and purposes as had the day of the week held by the Jewish 
nation. 

In this connection it may also be of service to refer to a 
somewhat singular parenthetic interruption to the course of the 
diseussion in the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
A prime feature in that book is manifestly the intention of 
the writer to impress upon his Hebrew auditory the typical 
and therefore temporary nature of the Jewish ritual institute. 
The principle seems to be that a type is of validity and author- 
itative, or intended to stand, until the appearance of the anti- 
type, or that which the type prefigures, or instead of which the 
type is used. When the antitype comes, then that takes thie 
place of the type and its functions cease—the typical is then 
useless. Thus the sacrificial system, its priests, and “lamb 
without blemish ” were the types of which Christ was the anti- 
type, and at his coming and the consummation of his work 
ceased to be of force, “ waxed old, and vanished away.” So 
the “rest” which was to be attained in Canaan under the lead- 
ership of Joshua was also of typical import, pretiguring the 
rest to be attained through faith in.the Joshua or Jesus of the 
new dispensation. But in running the parallelism between the 
“rest” promised under Joshua and that to be attained through 
Jesus, it seems to have occurred to the writer that this typical 
institute, the Sabbath, havinz run on from the creation, and par- 
taking of a nature both commemorative and typical, reaching 
backward as well as forward—commemorative of the Creator’s 
rest and typical of the rest to be attained by faith and to be en- 
joyed in that Canaan or “Jerusalem which is above”—differed 
essentially from the other institutions ; they typifying the earth- 
ly, this the heavenly ; and consequently was the one typical in- 
stitution that cannot pass away, this as yet not having found its 
antitype, nor ean tind that which it prefigures until all redeemed 
and transformed humanity shall “enter into the rest that remain- 
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eth for the people of God.” Moses had recorded the historic 
fact that “ God did rest the seventh day from all his works ;” 
but inasmuch as “the Sabbath was made for man” as well as 
for the Creator, that did not fulfill all the purposes of the “rest- 
day,” nor become its antitype ; and after a long period God 
again speaks in the inspired utterance of David, and “ limit- 
eth” or “ defineth ”—fixes definitely upon—*a certain day,” 
that is, upon another day, for if it had been the same day there 
would have been no need at that late period to have “ limited” 
or “ defined” it, seeing it was well known and duly honored. 
Evidently, that certain day was to take the place of the day pre- 
viously mentioned and observed, it having failed of its fulfill- 
ment, not having reached its antitype. “ For if Joshua had 
given them rest” —if the rest prefigured by that of the seventh 
day had found its fruition or fulfillment—* then would not” 
God “so long afterward have spoken of another day ;” and the 
conclusion follows, therefore, that “there remaineth” or abid- 
eth, as a permanent institution, a typical institution whose an- 
titype has not and cannot come until the close of this dispen- 
sation—“ a rest,” or, more literally, a sabbatizing or sabbath 
rest-day to the people of God, that is, to Christians, and to be 
enforced by Christian nations, on that other day indicated, lim- 
ited, and defined in this divine utterance and identified by its 
recognition by Christ and the apostles as their day of rest and 
religious assembly for preaching and worship, the first day of 
the week after six days of secular or ministerial toil and pursuits. 
To say the very least, the mention of “ another day,” as contra- 
distinguished from the seventh day as a day of sabbatizing, 
taken in connection with the usage of the apostles and the con- 
tinuous acceptance of the first day of the week as a sacred rest- 
day by the Christian Church from the apostles’ day downward, 
must be held as remarkably significant of the recognition by 
this writer of the change of day as being of divine authority, 
and having the warrant of inspired prediction and institution. 
Josepu Horner. 
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Arr. VI—*ELIJAH THE TISHBITE” A GENTILE. 


To the biblical student any light which may lead to a better 
understanding of any portion of the word of God may be as- 
sumed to be welcome. Without presumptuously asserting 
ability to shed clearer light on the teaching of that word re- 
specting the wonderful man whose name heads this page, the 
writer desires briefly to present the reasons which led him 
several years ago to the conclusion that this most prominent 
prophet of Israel was not of Hebrew, but of Gentile race. 

There are few of God’s more distinguished servants of whom 
so little is known as of the prophet Elijah: and none, perhaps, 
of whom men so much desire to know more. This appears the 
more strange when we recollect that he was the chosen type of 
our Lord’s immediate forerunner. Yet, as it is written of Mel- 
chizedek, king of Salem, it may be emphatically declared of 
him, “ without father, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life.” He has ever been 
a perplexing mystery. 

{t isa proverb that cireumstances make men, not men cir- 
cumstances. So we suppose it to have been with Elijah. He 
would seem to lave been a solitary man, fond of the compan. 
ionship of his own thoughts; of strong emotions, both tender 
and stern; of an ascetic piety; given to brooding over the 
spiritual defections of the people, and especially alive to the 
dishonor done to God by the then prevailing idolatry. At 
times such thoughts would seem to have become as fire shut 
up in his bones, and when he gave vent to his feelings he did 
it in strong language. As he thought in his heart so was he. 

Although not, we think, of Israelitish blood, Elijah was not 
a stranger to, but an ardent and faithful follower of, the true 
God. He, as was Melchizedek, and probably anterior to him 
were the patriarch Job and his friends, is a striking example 
that the Lord rarely long left himself without living witnesses 
among men of his true character and being: men who so truly 
conceived of God as to ascribe to him dominion and power and 


praise, and who enjoyed a consciousness of his favor. How 
they came by this knowledge of God, or to what extent that 
knowledge prevailed, we cannot say; but it is hardly question- 
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able that traditions respecting Noah and his God had found 
lodgment in many hearts, and had produced therein like 
precious faith to that which actuated the Hebrew patriarch 
Abraham, and the influence of which extended in certain cases 
to the days of which we treat. Such a person we deem Elijah 
to have been. 

It is a rule of biblical interpretation that, when a word or 
phrase is repeatedly used in a well-defined and consistent sense, 
that sense shall be taken as its signification in the few passages 
in which a different rendering may be given to it, unless such 
usual interpretation is manifestly at variance with its import in 
that particular zase. 

The prevalent opinion respecting the nationality of Elijah 
had its rise in the neglect of this rule of interpretation. A 
word which in all other places in the Hebrew Old Testament 
is consistently used to denote a person of foreign race or na- 
tion, in one place, and that the only passage in which the 
nationality of that person is made the subject of special state- 
ment, is strangely perverted by a mistranslation. The popular 
mind would naturally assume that a prophet to the Jews was a 
Hebrew by race, and this assumption has been strengthened by 
the inconsistent rendering referred to; whereas the fact is, 
that the text strongly intimates that Elijah was a stranger to 
the Hebrew people. Below we assign a few reasons for this 
belief. 

The Hebrew word ayhn (toh-shahv), in the Authorized Version 
of 1 Kings xvii, 1, improperly rendered of the inhabitants of, 
occurs in the Old Testament fourteen times. It is translated 
once (Exod. xii, 45) foreigner; three times (Lev. xxv, 6, 45, 47) 
stranger; nine times (Gen. xxiii, 4; Lev. xxii, 10; xxv, 23, 
35, 40,47; Num. xxxv, 15; 1 Chron. xxix, 15; Psa. xxxix, 12) 
sojourner. The fourteenth is the passage quoted from 1 Kings 
xvii, 1. These recitals show, in eleven of the passages cited, 
that the term is used of persons alien in birth to the Jews, and 
therefore excluded from certain privileges peculiar to them; in 
one case of a person of another race of men than the one ad- 
dressed, and therefore having no claim of right to a privilege 
sought; and in the other two cases of persons of a different na- 
ture to the Being addressed. One of the ideas present in every 
case is that of ewclusion from privileges because of non-fitness 
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from alien birth. The argument we draw from these cases is, 
that as Elijah is designated by the same term of exclusion, he, 
too, is to be classed among the non-privileged because of like 
inability—non-relationship to the privileged class ; consequent- 
ly he is not entitled to rank therein. In addition it should be 
borne in mind that in the Hebrew Scriptures the terms stranger 
and sojourner are never used by Jews of a brother Jew. We 
think it follows in all fairness of criticism that Elijah, who is 
expressly designated in the Revised Version a sojowrner, was 
not a Hebrew. 

Two incidents affecting Elijah, reeorded in the earlier 
verses of chapter xvii of 1 Kings, are worthy of special note. 
The former of these is, his being miraculously fed by the 
ravens. The grown-up raven is deemed by all civilized peo- 
ple to be unfit for human food because of its proclivity for 
feeding on carrion, or decayed flesh, by which its own flesh is 
rendered unwholesome. In addition to this, that food which it 
caught and earried to its nest fur its own eating or that of its 
young, even if fresh and pure, inust to a Jew have been ren- 
dered unclean beeause of the talons and mandibles of the raven 
—its only means of seizing, holding, and carrying food—being 
constantly polluted through their necessary connection with ear- 
rion, the raven’s natural and preferred food. Of this we must 
suppose there would be at this time an abundant supply from 
the numerous deaths of animals from starvation through the 
prevailing famine. The above-named objections to the raven, 
as a purveyor of such fresh food as it seized, would to a non- 
Israelite, such as we deem Elijah to have been, be a matter of lit- 
tle or no concern, but is fatal to the conception of him as aJew. 

The other incident to which we refer as noteworthy is the 
sending of Elijah, when the brook Cherith dried up, to the 
widow at Zarephath to be cared for. “ Arise, get thee to 
Zarephath, which belongeth to Zidon, and dwell there: behold, 
I have commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee.” 
This woman we take to have been a heathen; a native of the 
country in which she dwelt, and consequently a subject of 
Ethbaal, king of Zidon, who was the father of Jezebel, Ahab’s 
wife. But why send him there? Probably because, 1) Elijah 
and the hostess te whose care he was committed were non- 
Israelites; and, 2) Because of the greater security of the 
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prophet from the wrath of Ahab, Elijah being much less likely 
to be there songht for than among any of the tribes of Israel. 
The sacred historian’s introduction of Elijah to our notice is 

the most graphic and startling of any thing of the kind re- 
corded in holy writ. Without the slightest notice of his exist- 
ence or of his mission, he as suddenly and unexpectedly bursts 
upon the vision as might a flash of lightning from a clear sky. 
And, sudden as is his appearance, equally appalling are the words 
he utters: “ As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these years but according 
to my word.” Whether Ahab were now surrounded by court- 
iers in his palace, or holding court in the gate of the city, or 
worshiping in Baal’s temple, or what about or where about, 
we are not told. The uncouth form was seen, the deep voice 
heard, and the apparition vanished. We cannot better con- 
vey to the reader’s mind our conception of this unique scene 
than by a quotation from Dr. George Lansing Taylor’s recent 
poem of Elijah: 

“The Tishbite dread, Elijah, stands in Ahab's ivory hall, 

His cloak the skin of mountain goat, his robe a mohair pall ; 

His garb around his sinewy loins a rawhide belt confined ; 

His hair and beard, like raven plumes, streamed dark along the wind. 

A strong acacia’s spiky stem, scarce smoothed, was in his hand; 

His feet were fleshless, callous, bare, and tawny as the sand; 

His brow, a beetling crag, o'erhung his swart and shaggy chest, 

And ‘neath its shade his eyes glanced keen as eagles’ from their nest. 

Remote from courts, corruption, crime, in that high, shepherd land, 

With God alone, his soul has grown to stature bold and grand; 

From Jacob's seed, or Jokslian’s stock, unknown,* he stands God's seer; 

The Highlander of prophecy, God’s glorious mountaineer. 

For many a wild, in many a land, and many a peak sublime, 

Can tell how solitude with God breeds souls that conquer time,” 


The exceeding brevity and abruptness of Elijah’s speech to 
Ahab, as recorded 1 Kings xvii, 1, strongly suggest that the 
divine historian has given us but the merest outlines of a more 
protracted interview. It will be noticed that there is in the 
record given no statement of Jehovah’s ground of grievance 
and of judgment; no attempt to show Ahab his crime, or to 
win hi: from his idolatry; not even an acknowledgment of 

* There is much ground in the general character and conduct of Elijah to sug- 


gest that he was not a Hebrew, but of some of the other Abrahamides settled on 
tie eastern frontier of Pulestine.—G, L. 7. 
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Elijah being commissioned to declare a swiftly-coming judg- 
ment. All these omissions suggest a previous knowledge of 
Elijah by Ahab, and a fuller remonstrance with the idolatrous 
king of Israel, either then or atysome previous interview, than 
is here given. As the matter now stands there seems to be an 
irreverence and presumptuousness about it altogether unlike 
any thing to be elsewhere found in the book of God, and far 
from that “ reverence ” which is enjoined upon “ all them that 
fear Him.” We must, therefore, suppose that there is furnished 
in 1 Kings xvii, 1, but an exceedingly limited, though spirited, 
notice of a fuller and much more protracted conversation. 

If, however, Elijah’s manifestation were sudden and abrupt, 
his departure from the king’s presence seems to have been no 
less so. Without the slightest courtesy to the monarch the 
prophet (as though his mind were fully absorbed by the terri- 
ble import of his mission) curtly delivers his message and is 
gone! The awe his fearful threatening momentarily inspired 
probably checked any attempt te detain him by king, courtiers, 
or guard. On recovering from their surprise, it may be that 
the recollection of the uncouth and wild appearance of the hair- 
clad prophet provoked some witty remark or taunt, but when 
the time for the periodical rains came and passed, and no re- 
freshing showers had fallen, anxiety would take the place of 
carelessness or gayety. And as season after season went by 
without moisture, and the parched earth yielded little or no 
fruit—for dew as well as rain was withheld—despair must have 
filled the bosom of the people. But they repented not, nor 


humbled themselves before Jehovah. In their sufferings they 


may have called on their stupid gods, but most assuredly in 
vain. None but Elijah could*bring them relief, and him they 
could not find. It was probably during this season of pro- 
tracted suffering that the eager search for the missing prophet 
spoken of by Obadiah in chapter xviii, 10, was made. 

Having left Ahab in his bewilderment, the voice of God in 
Elijah’s inmost consciousness was now, “Go eastward, and 
hide by the brook Cherith, which is before Jordan.” * The 

* It was not unusual with the Hebrews to speak of the east as lying “ before,” 
and of the west as lying “behind” one. So Gen. xxiii, 17, 19, “ before Mamre,” 
meaning east of Mamre: Gen. xxv, 18, “Shur, that is before Egypt . . . toward 
Assyria,” evidently east of Egypt, toward Assyria; 1 Kings xi, 7, ‘In the hill that 
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Jordan lay east of Ahab’s residence, whether he were now at 
Samaria or at his summer palace at Jezreel. The term ren- 
dered “ before ” Jordan was, doubtless, understood by Elijah to 
denote east of Jordan, in accordance with a well-known usage 
of the word to that effect, and agreeing with the express com- 
inand to go “eastward.” We presume Elijah understood this 
command to be an order to return to Gilead, among some one 
of the valleys of which he may have known the brook Cherith 
to be situated.* : 

How long Elijah remained at the Cherith is not known; 
but probably not less than six months, nor more than twelve. 
We cannot suppose him to have been anxious as to the result, 
for he knew he had yet to unseal the bottles of heaven, and 
instrumentally to give bread to the thousands of famishing 


is before Jerusalem,” meaning the Mount of Olives, which lies east of the city. Such 
instances can be easily multiplied. We are aware that Dr. Edward Robinson 
(Researches in Palestine), Dr. Mendenhall (Echoes from Palestine), and many others 
suppose the Cherith to have been west of the Jordan, and locate it at the Wady 
Kelt, west of Jericho. Wedeem them in error in so locating the brook. Dr. 
Thomson, in The Land and the Book (Syo edition, vol. ii, p. 398), tries to adopt 
his friend Robinson's view, but admits “that the brook Cherith is said to be be- 
fore Jordan, which is usually understood as meaning east of Jordan.” “ Eusebius 
and Jerome place it east of the Jordan.”—Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. Schwarz, 
the noted Jewish rabbi, in his Geography, places the Cherith on the eastern side 
of the Jordan, south of Mahanaim, On p. 234 he says: “ Jabesh-Gilead is the 
modern village Jabes, on the Wady Jabes, which falls into the Jordan. It is ten 
miles east from Jordan, in a direction opposite to Beth-shean.” 

* Herzog, in his Real-Encyclopedie, speaking of Gilead, says: “Somewhere in 
the wild but fertile and beautiful district of northern Gilead, which is bounded 
on the north by the brook Yarmock, which separates it from Bashan on the north, 
and tle Jabbok, which divides it from southern Gilead on the south, the great 
prophet was [probably] born. It is even thought that the locality is now identi- 
fied. In the fourteenth century Parchi, a learned Jewish traveler, heard of it, and 
considered it the birthplace of Elijah.! In 1876 it was found and identified by Dr. 
Selah Merrill, archeologist of the American Exploration Fund Society. The name 
of the place is El-Istib, which Dr. Van Dyck, of Beyrout, pronounces the exact 
Arabic equivalent of Tishbi. It is in the Wady Mareh, which opens nortlward 
into the Wady Yabis, which in turn opens westward into the Jordan valley. El- 
Istib (or Listib) is about twenty-two miles inan air-line south of the Lake of 
Galilee, some ten miles east of the Jordan, and sume six miles south-east of an- 
cient Pella, The brook Cherith was probably in the same immediate neighbor- 
hood, though no relic of the name has yet been discovered.”’-—Schaff’s Herzog. 

1 Parchi was a noted Hebrew scholar and traveler of Provence, but driven from his coun- 
try by the persecutions of the French king. While in Palestine he wrote his M75) WM, 
which “ treats of the topography of Palestine, and is especially valuable for the geography 
of the Hoiy Scriptures.”"—MeClintock & Strong. 
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Israel. Though “a man of like passions with ourselves,” he 
doubtless calmly and expectantly awaited the hour for the bless- 
ing of rain. “It is,” says Kitto, “such slow processes as these 
that try faith most.” Many persons will readily follow an ar- 
dent impulse in the performance of an heroic deed who lack 
the persistent courage and faith to stand unshaken in the face 
of continued depressing circumstances, which become appar- 
ently more and more hopeless as time wears on. 

The brook having dried-up, Elijah was directed to leave the 
Cherith and go to the extreme northern portion of Palestine, 
to “ Zarephath, which belongeth to Zidon.” The journey had 
doubtless to be performed stealthily, so as to avoid detection. 
It was probably taken on the eastern side of the Jordan, until 
the lead-waters of that river were passed, then westward to 
Zarephath, which stood near the Mediterranean, some nine or 
ten miles south of Zidon. Its modern representative is a small 
collection of humble dwellings now called Sarphan. 

Arriving at Zarephath, the prophet would expect his un- 
known hostess to be providentially brought to his notice, 
otherwise he could not recognize her. Consequently we read 
(1 Kings xvii, 10, 11): 

When he came to the gate of the city, behold, the widow woman 
was there gathering of sticks: and he called to her, and said, 
Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in a vessel, that I may drink, 
[and] bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thine hand. 


’ To this request she replied : 


I have... but a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a 
eruse: and I am gathering two sticks, that I may go in and dress 
it for me and my son, that we may eat it, and die. 

From this declaration of the widow we must suppose that the 
drought, and consequent scarcity of both water and food, had 
extended to Zidon and its territory, though not to so severe an 
extent as in Israel. In order that the infliction might be 
perceived to be of God, and to be especially induced by Ahab's 
sin of idolatry, it would be fitting that Ahab’s kingdom should 
suffer more than surrounding territory. 

Elijah was the guest of his Canaanitish hostess for apparently 
two full years, during which time the widow, her child, and the 
prophet subsisted on tle handful of meal and the little olive 
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oil in the ernse. We may suppose that twice each day, morn- 
ing and evening, these receptacles were resorted to and well- 
nigh drained of provision; but always when again called on 
responded to the demand, There was still the “handful of 
meal” and the “little oil.” We are reminded by this continued 
series of miracles of our Lord’s feeding the five thousand men, 
besides women and children, with the five barley loaves (bis- 
cuits) and the two small fishes. John vi, 9. Zhere was abun- 
dant consumption, with large increase ; Aere, there was contin- 
ued consuniption without decrease. Each case, however, was 
alike under divine direction and control. 

How Elijah was occupied during these months of seemingly 
enforced idleuess we know not. But as he was in hiding from 
Ahab, we may rest assured he did not needlessly expose himself 
to the gaze of others. Still he was not without advantage to 
his benefactress ; for it was for Elijah’s sake that the meal and 
the vil failed not, to say nothing of the restoration to her of 
her dead, or dying, child. We doubt whether any servant of 
God can be so'placed in life as to be totally unable to do any 
thing for the glory of God or the good of man. If the dispo- 
sition be present the opportunity will not be lacking. 

But we now adduce other and more conclusive evidence in 
favor of our claim. Early in the ministry of our Lord Jesus 
he preached in the synagogue at Nazareth, perhaps his first 
public discourse. In that address he took occasion to refer to 
two persons, one of them certainly a Gentile, the other we deem 
equally so. The two are adduced as illustrations of one and the 

ame point: the wideness of the salvation he came to procure. 
These persons were “ Elijah the prophet” and “ Naaman the 
Syrian.” Luke reports him as saying (chap. iv, 25-27): 

I say unto you, There were many widows in Israel in the days of 
Elijah, when the heaven was shut up three years and six months, 
when there came a great famine over all the land; and unto none 
of them was Elijah sent, but only to Zarephath, in the land of 
Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. . And there were many 


lepers in Israel in the time of Elisha the prophet; and none of them 
was cleansed, but only Naaman the Syrian.— Revised Version. 


This establishes the fact of the Gentile origin of both the widow 
and Naaman, and strongly suggests Elijah to be of the same race. 
But there is one other scene to which we must call the read- 
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er’s attention: it is that of our Lord’s transfiguration on Mount 
Hermon. Matthew, Mark, and Luke all describe this surpass- 
ing glory-scene.* We read that at that time there appeared 
Moses and Elijah, talking with Jesus about the decease (Re- 
vised Version, margin, departure) which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. For whom? According to the ordinarily re- 
ceived notion, and so far as the text sugyests, if both Moses 
and Elijah were of Jewish race, for the Jews only—for in such 
case they were the only people there represented, or interested 
as parties concerned in that coming death; but according to the 
view herein urged, for Jew and Gentile, represented, the one 
race in the persons of Moses and the three disciples, the other, 
and more numerons, in the person of Elijah the prophet, him- 
self of Gentile birth. Josepu Lonoke. 





REJOIN DER. 


The matured opinion advanced by Dr. Longking, that the 
prophet Elijah was not of Hebrew extraction, but a Gentile 
fulfilling the function of a Hebrew prophet, seems to us to rest 
upon untenable grounds. 

1. That he is called a “ sojourner” of Gilead does not imply 
that he was a Gileadite, or was of heathenish ancestry or rela- 
tionship. Had it been stated that he was a “sojourner in 
Israel ” the inference would be strong that he was originally : 
foreigner, and without the pale of Israel; but the language 
used implies, not that he was a foreigner in Israel, but a for- 
eigner in Gilead. If the latter reading be correct, he was 
evidently of the Hebrew people. vin, sojourner, means one 
who dwells in 4 country not his own, Qutside of the passage 
under consideration the word occurs thirteen times in the He- 
brew Bible, in the most of which it is used to indicate a stranger 
dwelling in the midst of Israel. But in Psalm xxxix, 12, it is 
used for a pilgrim, and also in 1 Chron. xxix, 15, in the same 
sense: “ We are... sojourners, as were all our fathers.” 

Elijah is called a Tishbite, that is, a native of Thisbe (Greek 
Gio8n¢), which according to the Book of Tobit was situated on 
the right of Kedesh, in Galilee (i, 2). It appears, then, that 

*See Matt. xvii; Mark ix; Luke ix. 
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Elijah was said to be a “ sojourner” (2¥in) because Gilead was 
not his native place. When it is remembered that King Ahab 
was his enemy, perhaps often coveting his life, and that Elijah 
as often fled from him and from the land of Israel, it is easy to 
account for his presence in Gilead as a place of safety from 
this outraged and murderously disposed ruler. According to 
1 Kings xviii, 7, Obadiah was acquainted with the prophet, 
which is proof that he once lived in the kingdom of Israel ; 
and it is further stated (verse 10) that Ahab had sought every- 
where for him. It is plain enough from the whole history of 
the times that Elijah had been a faithful prophet of Jehovah 
in the kingdom of his people, and a severe reprover of the 
idolatry of Ahab previous to the sojourn in Gilead. 

2. Because Elijah was fed with flesh by ravens (1 Kings 
xvii, 4-6), which the Israelites were forbidden to eat as being 
unclean (Lev. xi, 15), it does not follow that whatever ravens 
touched was rendered unclean. In Lev. xi, 24, 25, 31, 32, it is 
declared that whoever touches or bears the carcass of an ani- 
mal unclean for food shall be rendered unclean, and whatever 
any of them when dead touches shall be unclean. It is also clear 
from the construction and context of Lev. xi, 26, that the car- 
casses of unclean animals, and not the diving unclean animals, 
render things unclean by coming into contact with them. For 
can any suppose that a Hebrew was rendered unclean by touch- 
ing a living camel, or an ass, both of which were unclean for 
food? or that whatever these animals bore, whether men or 
things, were rendered unclean? How, then, was the flesh 
brought by the ravens rendered unclean, and hence unfit for 
Elijah though he was a Hebrew? It will not be forgotten 
that the great sheet (Acts x) wherein were all manner of four- 
footed beasts, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls 
of the air, that Peter saw while in a trance, taught him not to 
call things common that God had cleansed ; that is, he must 
not refuse the Gospel to the Gentiles, as God had not rejected 
them. Perhaps the raven may have taught Elijah the same 
lesson of religious toleration toward the Gentiles, to whom he 
fled when in danger, and who always treated him with a con- 
genial civility. Dy nature he was anstere and autocratic, and 
the onteast bird ministered unto him a Gentile lesson, The 
bird, not Elijah, was a Gentile. 
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3. The argument from the brook Cherith admits of two an- 
swers: (1.) The brook, as natives of Palestine informed us, is 
west of Jordan; (2.) if it were east of Jordan, it would prove 
no more than that Gilead is east of Jordan. 

4. Christ’s statement that the prophet was sent to Sarepta 
(belonging to Zidon) to a widow woman, according to 1 Kings 
xvii, 9, does not imply that Elijah was a Gentile, though the 


woman it seems was, any more than Elisha’s cleansing Naaman, 
the Syrian leper, proves that the prophet was also a Gentile. 
Besides, the emphasis the Saviour places upon the incident 
relates more to the woman than to the proplet—more to her 
religious faith than to his devotion—and, while implying her 
nationality, is entirely reticent as to his country, birthplace, or 
prophetic office. The Gentile of the incident is, not Elijah, but 
the woman. 

5. The argument from the transfiguration of Christ, more 
beautiful than the others, is more vulnerable, for it requires of 
Elijah a representative attitude better assumed by other parties 
in the scene. The significance of the presence of Moses and 
Elias on Mount Hermon at the time of the event is found in 
the representative function they together perform. As de- 
parted men they return to stand for a departed economy, while 
the living apostles represent the new and living dispensation. 
No living representatives ot the old economy, as it was in the 
days of the law-giver and prophet, could be found; hence, 
they themselves are summoned to stand once again, and finally, 
for that which is now expiring. The living represent the liv- 
ing, as the departed represented the departing. Even if Peter, 
James, and Jolin are not adequate exponents of a Gentile Gos- 
pel, the living, divinely illuminated Logos, having assumed hu- 
man nature, fully represents humanity in its Gentile varieties, 
aspirations, and developments. Elijah as prophet does not 
disembody enough to stand for the Gentile world. In himself 
Peter is not enough, nor James, nor John, nor all, without 
Him from whom deseend the life and light of men. Moses and 
Elijah represented one nation; the apostles, all nations. The 
former were tokens of law and order; the latter signs of the 
Gospel and its reign in all the world. 

sut, further, it is not at all likely that the Almighty would have 
authorized a Gentile to preach to the tribes of Israel, because 
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it would have reversed the original plan which contemplated 
preaching by the Hebrews to the Gentiles. So far as we know, 
all the other prophets were genuine Hebrews, and if Elijah 
was an exception to the rule,so notable a case would have been 
recorded, or some conspicuous reason assigned for the departure 
from the original course. In the record of Elijah it is difficult 
to find a single intimation, however, of his non-Hebrew descent, 
character, or relation, and the inference of his Gentile origin is 
as baseless as the fabrie of a dream. Onur Saviour himself 
selected his twelve apostles solely from among the Hebrew 
people, and at a time when the Gospel was to be opened to the 
Gentile world. Paul himself, though he was the apostle to the 
Gentiles, was a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews.” 

In the conduct of Elijah, as a citizen, a “sojourner,” and 
prophet, we discover nothing incompatible with his Hebrew 
nationality. When he was about to establish the sole sover- 
eiguty of Jehovah and confound the false prophets of Baal 
he took “ twelve stones, according to the number of the tribes 
of the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the Lord came, 
saying, Israel shall be thy name ;” and with the stones he built 
an altar in the name of Jehovah; and he put the wood in order 
and cut the bullock in pieces. 1 Kings xviii, 31-33. In these 
acts he had special reference to the twelve tribes and to the law 
in Lev. i, 6-8. In his prayer the language uttered is, “ Jeho- 
vah, God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thon art God in Israel.” Verse 36. All this cer- 
tainly indicates the feelings of a genuine Hebrew. Nor will the 
fact be overlooked that the prophet’s name, TPN, and the short 
form, mone, Elijah, favors a Hebrew nationality. 

Sympathizing with the theory of Dr. Longking, we have con- 
eluded, after a careful consideration of the grounds he presents 
for a change in the accepted belief of both the Jewish and the 
Christian Church respecting the nationality of Elijah, to hold 
fast to that we have received, and we exhort our readers to do 
the same. Eprror. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


PARAGRAPHIO. 


Joun Westey’s theodicy is a theological heresy; an unconscious varia- 
tion from the truth. he doctrine of the gain of sin, as openly taught in 
Sermon LXIV., is obnoxious in its accumulated assumptions, a perversion 
of the Scriptures adduced in support of it, and if adopted as explanatory 
of the world’s irregularities must logically legitimate man’s helpless dis- 
aster and render atonement unnecessary and void, or a make-shift for 
mischief that might have been prevented. He asserts that mankind in 
general have, by the fall of Adam, gained a capacity of being more holy 
and happy on earth, and of being more happy in heaven than otherwise 
would be possible. To declare the ‘‘ unspeakable advantage” of the fall; 
to speculate on the innumerable benefits of natural and moral evil; to 
condemn our repining at Adam’s transgression as the source of earth’s 
woe; and to insist that man should glorify God because he instituted sin 
as the instrument of suffering, and by suffering of final elevation, is a 
doctrine to be rejected, not because of its Calvinistic texture, but because 
of its inner dissonance and the complete revolution it makes in theolog- 
ical logic. If evil is constitutionally or instrumentally good, or if it can 
be established that a sinful world is provisionally happier, it might be 
well to introduce the disciplinary régime of sin among the angels, for 
they are imperfect and distant in character from the perfections of God, 
A whiff of polluted atmosphere might sweep over the hills of immortality 
to good effect upon those who inhabit the heights. The reply is not ap- 
posite, that such a theory of sin as was propounded by Mr. Wesley has 
been accepted by the Arminian cult, for much of general theology needs 
the touch of the repairer. In condemning the Arminian apology for sin, 
whether accepted by Wesley or any other scholastic, we also eschew the 
theodicy of Jonathan Edwards and the Calvinian school of errorists, who 
in some subtle way would rejoice if the authorship of sin could be lodged 
in the divine mind. Sin is the essentia of opposition to God. He hates 
it, we hate it, and any defense of it savors of the pit whence it came. 


The Jews are not a literary race. The only permanent literature that 
they have produced is the Bible—a book of more value than all other lit- 
eratures, but which, exhibiting the birth-mark of a divine characterism 
upon every page, transforms its writers from authors into instruments. It 
is a little singular that so gifted a people should be so barren in culture 
and so little given to inquiry. Only occasionally, as in the ninth century, 
the eleventh, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth, have they paused in 
commercial pursuits to take an interest in Hebrew philology, and to con- 
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tribute to the learning of the times. Rival schools and rabbinical preju- 
dices, together with the fact that the Hebrew is a closed language, have 
stagnated the investigating spirit, and quieted all desire for biblical exe- 
gesis among them, The Christians, however, influenced by the contagion 
of culture, have rescued the old language from the rabbins, and are so 
exhaustively examining it that it threatens to become a living language 
again, quite to the astonishment of the Hebrew conservatives and to the 
alarm of the progressives, In Germany, France, England, and the United 
States, the study of the Hebrew is almost as common as the study of the 
classics, and in the Church realm of far greater value. It is a simple lan- 
guage and therefore of easy acquisition; and as there are not more than 
six thousand Hebrew words in the Bible, a scholar can soon master them, 
with all the rules of construction and idiomatic forms. In Jewish history, 
philology, exegesis, poetry, and philosophy, the Christian scholar has 
already distanced the rabbi, who, dissatisfied with longer being in the 
rear, calls upon nis brethren to study the New Testament, as the Christians 
are studying the Old Testament. He sees that Delitzsch, Dillman, Stan- 
ley, Harper, Ewald, Schurer, and Wunsche, as Christian historians, exe- 
getes, and philologists in Hebrew, are unequaled by Jewish writers, and 
that in their hands the Hebrew is likely to be turned against them, It is 
not astonishing, therefore, that the progressives insist that the Greek New 
Testament must be investigated by them, but to us it appears like a provi- 
dential plan, by which the thick-crusted mind of the obdurate race will ' 
be led to an apprehension of the truth as it is in Him whom they crucified. 





























Dr. McGlynn, the recusant priest, is not a success as a social reformer, 
nor popular as a politician, nor is he likely to become renowned as a her- 
etic. His initial steps were misdirected or too hastily taken. Accepting 
excommunication as a proof of his heroism, he forfeited the adherence of 
Roman Catholics; but failing to espouse Protestantism, he acquired little 
aidful or compensative sympathy from that quarter. Religiously, he 
placed himself between two millstones, whose grinding has left their 
furrows upon him, Equally stupid was he in his political affiliations. 
Not a Democrat, he is denounced by the Democratic party; refusing 
allegiance to the Republican party, he is not winked at by its leaders; 
quarreling with Henry George, he is abandoned by his first and chief 
supporter; advocating the Union Labor party, he is the idol of a frag- 
ment, which is unable to do as much for him as he can do for it. Find- 
ing himself without a party, without a church, without cement, divided 
between attractions and repulsions, he lias resorted to the lecture platform, 
discussing secular themes on Sunday evenings to an uncertain crowd, ad- 
mitted at ten cents a head, and enjoying the deafening applause with which 
he is greeted, The element of perpetuity is wanting in his programme. 
The courses open to him are a drift into infidelity, which is not probable, 
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The doctrine of the equality of souls, affirmed into prominence by all 
theologies, needs reconstruction. In immortality, in constituent elements, 
in rights under the Gospel, in a common heritage of grace, in a common 
fate in this world, and in a general responsibility to law and the throne 
that issued it, all souls are equal. In other respects, as in their abso- 
lute worth, their powers and functions, their possibilities and actualiza- 
tions, they widely differ, and must be viewed as unequal. The commercial 
equality of souls is a monstrous error, having no support in history, none 
in the Scriptures, and is without sanction in experimental relations and 
conditions. Moses was worth more than Aaron; Daniel was more valua- 
ble than Nebuchadnezzar; Peter was not the equal of Paul in the sight 
of God or man; Luther was higher in the scale than Henry [V.; Bou- 
langer is not the equal of Pressensé, nor John L. Sullivan the equal of 
Talmage; the besotted soul is inferior to the regenerated soul; the 
ignorant, image-broken soul is not to be compared with the saintly, self- 
sacrificing life of a missionary, or the holy endurance of a martyr. Com- 
mercially, souls are unequal, and should be graded according to their 
powers, developments, acquisitions, external connections, and biographical 
exhibitions. Let the truth of the inequality of souls lave room in the 
theology of this departing century. 


The American government should pension the successful scientific in- 
vestigator, and the Church should pension its original theologians or 
thinkers. The thinker should be sure of patronage from the government 
or the Church. The French republic would honor itself, besides pro- 
moting the scientific spirit, by endowing M. Pasteur, the curer of rabies. 
Wagner, the musical revolutionist; Stanley, the explorer; Agassiz, the 
scientist; Palissy, the Huguenot potter; Edison, the inventor; Cyrus W. 
Field, the Atlantic cable projector; Longfellow, the American poct-lau- 
reate; Philip Schaff, the theologian ; George Bancroft, the historiographer ; 
Professor Albert Long, the translator—these, and such as these, have 
deserved the princely recognition of their government's and religions, It 
is not enough to commit their names to the custody of fame, for fame is 
fickle. Back of all scientific pursuit, of all inquiry into the realms of 
mind and matter, should be the encouragement of governmental and 
churchly support; for poverty is oftener the bane of progress than its 
almoner. Endow the thinker, that he may think, and the result will not 
be a disappointment. The unnecessary hills in the path of the student 
should be leveled, that his speed may be rapid and without impediments, 
except such as are internal. England pensions its literary men, and sup- 
ports their families after they have gone into eternal sleep. Let America 
rise to the level of an emergency, and establish a patrimony for thinkers. 


The Academie Francaise having ceased to be a literary center, French 
writers are dependirig more upon themselves for success in literary vent- 
ures than heretofore, and are really attacking the Academy that formerly 
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decided the fate of authors. Alphonse Daudet in Z’Immortel ridicules its 
forty members, while Barbey d’Aurévilly, in Les Quarante Médaillons de 
V Académie, writes with little hesitation the history of its decline, and 
exalts the independence of the individual. However, it is believed the 
Academy will survive its overthrow, as the conservative spirit of the 
able-minded Frenchmen will demand its perpetuity. In America nothing 
of the kind is needed, either as a stimulus to productive mental work, 
or as a censorship of what is produced, The writer enters the lists, runs 
the race on his own feet, and obtains the prize if he deserves it. 


Henri-Frédéric Amiel, once a professor in. Geneva, and voluminous au- 
thor of lyric poetry, died in 1881, at the age of sixty years, unappreciated 
and forgotten. The recent publication of his Journal Intime, with the 
critical approval of M. Renan, and many German and English scholars, has 
rescued him from oblivion and given him an enduring name among men 
of letters. This is another instance of tardy justice to a deserving worker. 
—— Wilkie Collins writes slowly, and usually revises his copy seven times 
Judge Tourjee rewrote one chapter in A Fool's 





before the printer sees it. 
Errand fifty-eight times.-——James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, is singularly 
incompetent to master the simple ideas of distance and direction, and 
Mr. Taine, with restored health, 
Madame 





is easily lost in a city or the country. 

has resumed work on his History of the French Revolutivn. 

Blavatsky is preparing a large work on The Secret Doctrine: the Synthesis 
| L—] 5 Y 





of Science, Religion, and Philosophy.—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, after her 
marriage, acquired the French, Italian, and Greek languages, and studied 
Kant, Spinoza, Comte, Fichte, and Hegel.——Henry D. Thoreau was mor- 


dant, ascetic, friendship-snapping, in order to accomplish authorship. 
Julian Hawthorne speaks of him as a dismal fraud; Emerson said he was 
‘*so good—and so bad.” The Research is the name of a new scientific 
monthly started in Liverpool. Dr. Kuno Frankenstein, of Leipsic, has 
launched a semi-monthly of the name of Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik in the 
interest of agriculture.——A Life of Emerson will soon appear, from the 
pen of A, Bronson Alcott. Rev. E. P. Roe, the Presbyterian novelist, 
concluded the day before his death a serial entitled Miss Lou. ——Four- 
teen thousand people in London support themselves by the pen. The 
Century Mugazine is favored with one thousand articles a month; showing 
the fecundity of the human intellect in one direction, as well as a belief 
in the value and stability of one kind of literature. 














The congratulations, good wishes, and various suggestions offered the 
editor from the Church press, personal friends, and readers of the Review, 
require a response of thanks and a promise of devotion to the duties 
native to the position, A careful survey of the literary estate of the 
Church, with its environments, resources, and necessities, suggests that 
our first duty is, by improved methods, to cultivate the field as we find it 
and to produce more bountiful harvests of thought than under old 
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methods it was possible to do. Keeping both aims and methods in view, 
we shall enter upon the ensuing year with the hope of achieving some 
results not hitherto considered within the sphere of legitimate reviewing. 
The scope, however, of the periodical has already been enlarged, the ho- 
rizon of thought has been pushed forward a little, and tidings of intel- 
lectual births we are ready to welcome from any quarter. We are inclined 
to believe that the patrons of the Review will appreciate the plans we are 
quietly maturing for its usefulness during the coming year, and all that 
can be desired of them is their constant support and sympathetic consid- 
eration as Opportunity presents itself. Instead of the Review suffering be- 
cause a minister does not read it, the minister should be made to feel his 
loss by its absence. Are there not more than five thousand cultured 
minds in the Methodist ministry? Is it not a stigma on our boasted edu- 
cational character that not one half of our ministry patronize the highest 
theological, literary, and philosophical periodical the Church furnishes? 
Let every minister examine his brains and draw conclusions from what he 
discovers. Conferences, ministerial associations, and presiding elders 
should be explicit in affirming the necessity of a larger circulation of the 
Review, and making its reading a proof of literary taste and an evidence 
of interest in denominational progress. In every Church there are also 
many cultured laymen, local preachers, merchants, physicians, lawyers 
and others, who observe with keenest interest the signs of change and 
movement, not only in the kingdom vf God, but in that other kingdom 
in antagonism with it. They are not merely waiting for results, or drift- 
ing into anticipations; they are anxious to understand the forces at work 
for the strengthening of Zion, and are not unwilling to occupy a decided 
rank in the conflict with the foe. To all such the Review will go as a 
messenger of hope, and it should be placed in their hands as the best 
means of securing their affiliation with those agencies that, legitimately 
employed, will do much for the extinction of that agnosticism which for 
the time threatens to become the citadel of all the enemies of truth and 
righteousness, Hence, a presentation of the Review to congregations, and 
an earnest appeal for subscriptions, may increase the list to an extent that 
will justify a large appropriation of funds for its future improvement. 
Anent the subject, it should be stated that the Review publishes, not men 
but articles, and that these must be obtained from the best sources. Like 
Mohammed’s camel, the editor must have perfect freedom, going whither 
he will in search of the hidden treasures of wisdom and knowledge if he 
would minister variety, scholarship, intellectual inspiration, theological 
manna, to those asking for these things. Believing that there are 
‘*chakhamim,” or wise men. in the modern Church, as there were in an- 
cient Israel, it will be a pleasure to secure their co-operation in setting 
forth truth in its majesty and holiness, that it may be observed and 
obeyed. Submitting its claims with these words, the present volume is 
closed with the belief that another year will witness a larger interest in 
the Review than it has hitherto been able to command. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


ETHICS VERSUS RELIGION, 


Ricut and wrong, as principles or conditions of moral action and reac- 
tion, compose the heritage of the race. Human society is grounded in 
the authority and stability of moral distinctions. They account for 
retardation and development, inequality and diversity, historic trends and 
social phenomena, governmental forms and religious systems. Both are 
here, the one apparently as forceful and ubiquitous as the other, the one 
or the other cohstituting the chief element of every movement, and regu- 
lating the decrees and issues of all history. Than the ethical idea there 
is nothing more constitutional; higher, more pregnant with possibilities, 
more positive in its reign than moral motivity, there can be nothing. It 
is the pre-eminence or inalienability of the moral factor in human life that 
has always arresi-d the attention of the thinker, and still compels solution 
at every turn in human affairs. So imposing is it, on the one hand, and so 
undergrounding every thing on the other, that scientific savants are pro- 
claiming the integrity and absolutism of an ethical religion as a substitute 
for a religion based upon alleged supernaturalism. Agreeing that religion 
is the sine qua non, it remains to decide what shall pass by that name—the 
decision being determined not by sortilege, or a haphazard method, but 
by a calm and judicial estimate of the inherent value of the competitor 
for the sacred investiture. Shall religion be purely ethical in its distinc- 
tions, sanctions, retributions, and rewards, a man-made system of con- 
ducts, or shall there stand in the background the form of Deity speak- 
ing a Sinaitic language, thundering legislation in the ears of mankind, 
and offering a provisional regeneration as the agency of man’s high- 
est moral unfolding and efficiency? Shall man make his religion, or 
God be subpenaed as originator, or at least helper? Between these the 
scientist, sneering at fragments of supernaturalism traditionally trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, believes the choice may be quickly 
and officially made, and, thus believing, he casts his vote in favor of a 
man-made religion, 

The proposition to make a religion is the result of the Christian civili- 
zation that has brought man to his present high grade of intellectuality, 
and endowed him with the power to do more than the philosophers of the 
ancient times. It is conceded that until recently man was incompetent 
to frame a religion suited to his needs, and is qualified now only because of 
the consummation he has reached through the process of evolution. What- 
ever has derricked him out of impassibility, he is out, and is free to act, 
and, being free, he will act in self-interest. It is true, he has always 
energized toward self-elevation, but always on the stilted forms of bor- 
rowed faiths ; but now he may hoist himself skyward by the exertion of 
fruitful aspirations, Still wingless, he may fly by the decree of an out- 
stretched volition. Auguste Comte held that the religious spirit originally 
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tended to superstition; but recent metaphysicians discover in it the po- 
tency of independent man-hewn salvation, 

Just how the moral impulse shall exercise its right to dominion is a 
question not fully settled by those who believe in it and predict it as the 
final form of religion. Hiickel was decidedly in favor of conforming re- 
ligion to nature; but others, espectally Spencer, Frederic Harrison, and 
Darwin, seeing that nature does not reflect moral truth, have proposed 
humanity as the source of the ethical system. 

It is not uncommon to find men who espouse the idea of morality as 
supreme and all-sufficient ; in fact, from Gospel times until now, the aver- 
age man has seemed inclined to rest his fate in a self-disciplined life. 
The scientific suggestion of an ethical religion is not, therefore, an unfa- 
miliar one, only in its scientific aspect. It is the old habit in a new form, 
the old Gospel ethics offered as a new scheme with a scientific nomencla- 
ture and a modern accent. It has passed from the average man to the 
thinker for a scientific molding and advertising. This is the only reason 
that we notice it. 

That the ethical concept in its philosophic fashion is admirable, even 
contributary to a wider public elevation, is quite evident. It is not that 
objection may be raised against it that it is here considered, for it is a 
palmary ingredient of the Gospel system, and a necessity to a well- 
regulated moral organism. In adopting ethics as the svmmum bonum the 
scientist has crossed over to Gospel ground, and he is to be congratulated 
on his advance from equestrian agnosticism, on which he has of late prided 
himself. The ethical system, rooted in the absolutism of science and the 
Gospel, eclipses superstitious traditions, ceremonies, and idolatries, and 
there is every reason for hoping that it will be intrenched in the con- 
sciousness of mankind: it is also above all that nature, with its dim 
light, can foreshadow or suggest: and, in so far as it is a drift from the 
physical basis of real life, it is a great advance and to be hurrahed onsits 
way. Nature, as a teacher, is competent within its sphere; but its sphere 
is more contracted and less illuminated than the sphere of humanity 
idealized into the prolific source of completed virtue. As we understand 
it, the new ethics, cutting loose from traditional superstitions and using 
nature only as a hint-school, proposes to enter the instructive and intui- 
tional outlets of humanity, and study the contents of the soul, basing its 
final utterances on its transparent discoveries in that occult region of 
sub-consciousness. Humanity, implicit with experience, history, aspira- 
tion. and knowledge, shall teach itself. Religion shall be lased, not on 
theology but psychology; not on scriptural revelations but on the un- 
written laws of the inner and hitherto unexplored abysses of life; not on 
verbal creeds but on indelible human appetencies and affections. 

To the theistically-governed mind the insufficiency of an ethical system 
as a substitute for New Testament didactics is at once apparent. As a 
philosophy it is not so objectionable; as a religion it is transparently in- 
adequate. Its intense humanism, superior indeed to the intense natural- 
ism of many a German prodigal, is contrary to that supernaturalism that 
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history demonstrates to be possible of achievement in the human realm. 
Its proposed devotion to the virtues of reciprocity, chastity, truth, tem- 
perance, honesty, patriotism, and philanthropy, is commendable in that 
it promises to humanize man, an end greatly to be desired, since barbarism 
still attaches to the race; but the humanization of man is not the idea! of 
his capabilities. It is the religion of the golden rule and of Jesus’s new 
commandment, an excellent fertilizer of the idea of human brotherhood, 
but without redemptive properties. It is like proposing to the invalid, 
or the hungry, gymnastics for bread. He may be benefited by the one, 
but he cannot live without the other. In mistaking the part for the whole, 
or in appropriating the segment for the circle, it loses even that that is 
within its grasp. If religion etymologically means to bind again, it means 
not only to unite man to man in a brotherly confederacy, but also man to 
God in living relations, superinduced by the approach of the divine to 
the human, and, therefore, by an emancipation pf man from himself. The 
ethics of science is virtually the slavery of man, for it specializes no en- 
largement beyond itself; it is the narrow vision of one who, able to see 
farther, localizes nis seeing, and with privilege to look upward casts his 
glances toward the earth. 

In addition to the self-limitation here mentioned, it is clear to all ob- 
servers that its data are, if not questionable, unsatisfactory, and painfully 
incomplete for its purpose. The ethical system on its pedagogical side 
furnishes little information where it is most needed, as the genesis of the 
ethical norm, or the root of those virtues that seem inalienable and indis- 
pensable to the stability of human society. If the moralities are the product 
of evolution, then it is possible that in the early history of man some of 
them did not exist» but no evolutionist is bold enough to attempt to name 
such originally non-existent but historically evolutional ornaments. The 
acquisitive principle—the instinct of chastity—the rationale of honesty— 
the counterparts of truth and falsehood—the law of action and reaction in 
neighborship—exhibit palpitating symptoms in pre-historic man, and can- 
not be explained by evolution, The most elusive thing, the core of all 
ethics, the conscience, is exempt from all processes of evolution, its history 
no less than its genesis being too occult for any tracing or articulation. 
Besides, an ethical curriculum should include a category of moral ideas 
and ideals, of moral laws and emoluments, of accepted gnomons, guaran- 
teed complements, and ultimate arbitrations. In keeping with its history, 
however, this is impossible. Spencer, with punctilious promptness, de- 
clares that a perfect ethical system at the present time is ont of the ques- 
tion, since it is evolutional. No absolute ethical standard has been or can 
be raised. All standards must be relative, to be superseded so soon as 
further enlightenment on the moral quality of action is realized. The 
evolutional system of ethics, derived from a study of environment, and 
shaped by the exigencies of the age, can only be adapted to the age that 
produced it, and any attempt to adjust it to another age is ungenerous to 
that age and must end in failure. Each age, therefore, manufactures its 
own ethics, with the probability that every subsequent age, taught by its 
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predecessors, will improve the standards and finally approximate an abso- 
lute system of arbitration touching right and wrong. As proof of the 
evolutional character of ethics, he holds that moral systems have been im- 
proving with the ages, and that the race affiliates more readily with higher 
standards now than ever; a fact that no one will deny who reads the 
tendency to dominancy of New Testament ethics in the world. Blind to 
this fact, himself a teacher of scientific and therefore of relative ethics, 
and altogether oblivious of the inconsistency, it is amusing to reflect on 
his recent criticism of Immanuel Kant’s ethics, another teacher, extra- 
moral but non-evolutional, and not so perilous to follow. Kant’s criterion 
of morality, not exactly that of the Galilean Teacher but partaking of a cer- 
tain loyalty to truth, is not so far from the right as to deserve the repro- 
bation of one who has nothing to offer save a transient, tramp-like system 
that must die with every generation. Kant’s idea is, that the morality of 
an act depends upon the spirit that prompts it; Spencer's idea is, that it 
depends upon what the age thinks of it. Neither is correct, and, there- 
fore, Shimei should not stone David. 

Stalking forth as a religion, the ethical proposition must be subjected 
toa religious analysis and synthesis, or to the criticism of religious re- 
quirement and use. In no sense will the claim be urged that ethics is 
vicarious in purpose or effect, or that it pretends to make men religious, 
On the contrary, it proposes by an exaltation of the ethical canon to di- 
minish the religious spirit, extinguish reverent and worshipful dispositions 
and rituals, dim one’s knowledge of God, and lessen his sense of accounta- 
bility to him. The absence of religious elements, religious purposes, and 
the decadence of the religious spirit are its condemnation. Instead of 
promoting religion, it proposes to discrown it, reduc@its altars to ashes, 
transform its hymns into songs of patriotism and charity, and convert its 
rituals of worship into ceremonies of social life. It is not a supplement 
of, but a substitute for, religion. It is not religious—it is ethical, Any 
system that atheizes human belief or disinherits religion of its rights 
will dehumanize the race and at last destroy itself. Admitting its uses 
as an ethical code, it can to no degree accomplish the function of a re- 
ligion, and this is decisive against it. It may build a hospital; religion 
requires a church. It may reform the prison; religion, with reigning 
power, would reform the prisoner. It may glorify the achievement of a 
great man; religion glorifies God. It may check evil; religion would 
abolish it. It may soothe the sorrowing by its ministry of good-will; 
religion would sanctify suffering to spiritual profit. It may stoicize the 
soul in presence of death; religion visions the future to the glazed eye, 
perfumes the sepulcher for the coming restful saint, and chants a resur- 
rection song in the ear of the dead. Ethics is not religion, and does not 
perform the functions of religion. 

Conceding for the moment that the reconstructionist of religion is en- 
gaged in a philanthropic movement, it may be assumed in advance that 
as an ethical system must in its very nature be wanting in impulsive 
force, save that of its own creation, it will fail to accomplish any thing 
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more than to advertise its inefficiency and to add to the many proofs of 
the inherent potentiality and self-conscious supernaturalism of that for 
which it offers itself as a substitute. Adam Smith’s theory of ‘‘sym- 
pathy,” accepted as a philosophical germ, never grew into a vital force or 
expanded the sympathies of mankind. Frederic Harrison, the luminous 
schematist of the hour, projects a social morality that may vogue its way 
for a season, but it will not promote ethical results nor supplant the toned 
and tried system of the apostles. Darwin’s suggestion of constructing 
moral systems out of social instincts has been as fruitless as Jules Verne’s 
plan to reach the moon. The chief defect of these theories is tire failure 
to recognize tle moral nature as primary while the social nature is second- 
ary. They reverse the relation, empowering the social nature with ele- 
mental energy, and regarding the moral nature as its product. In this 
reversed position, the moral life crushed, there is no room for ethical ex- 
pansion, no place for an ethical idea save that that is born of social con- 
catenations, Hence, while the reformer is striving for a high morality he 
produces a low grade, the inevitable result of the misunderstood relations 
of the dual nature of man. In actual practice, therefore, the humanistic 
religion will scarcely humanize man; certainly it will not transcendental- 
ize or spiritualize him, Even a theistic belief, with its concomitant of 
power, is not adequate to the divine uplifting of man to the highest point 
of moral supremacy; it requires the re-enforcement of the Christ-spirit to 
complete the spiritual transformation. But ethics alone is not only 
Christless but also Godjess; it is atheism, and, therefore, impotent. 

To the apostles of the new ethics the words of the prophet may 
be applied: ‘* Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that compass yourselves 
about with sparks: walk in the light of your fire, and in the sparks that 
ye have kindled. This shall ye have of mine hand; ye shall lie down in 
sorrow.” Isa, 1, 11. 


THE CHRONIC DISEASE. 


The prevalence of social miasma is the result of certain unchangeable 
human conditions, the recognition of which would mitigate, though not 
wholly correct, the evils that spring from them. No one, unless irrational, 
will deny the existence of great irregularities and inequalities in the social 
systems of the world, but the problem pressing for solution is, how to 
reduce them to the minimum, The attempt to eliminate all friction and re- 
duce life to a uniformity will fail, for many of the gradations in the human 
sphere are necessary, have been benevolently designed, and rebellion against 
them would imperil the foundations of life. From the earliest times until 


the present the heterogeneous condition of the race has been recognized in 


legislation, etiquette, rights, privileges, and religions. The Hebrew re- 

public did not provide for the absolute. equality of its citizens in all things, 

because this was impossible. We do not speak of the Greek and Latin 

legislation and custom, since, whatever the civilizations of Pericles and 
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Seneca, they must not be judged by the standard of modern times or by 
the law of the Gospel. All nations, ancient and modern, small and great, 
have been compelled at times to deal with the conflicting interests of the 
masses, the result too often being not the uniting but the arraying of 
the rich against the poor, or the strong against the weak, and, therefore, 
a crisis, a revolution, a change of existing orders and institutions, has not 
infrequently happened. 

The tendency to dissatisfaction with artificial conditions, of which the 
complaint is just, is as universal as it is old, every nation to-day being 
confronted with the fierce forms of threatened designs against their sta- 
bility, if not against their constitutional life. It is portentous of most 
serious catastrophes that the socialistic revolution is no longer quiet and 
ubeyant, but rather open and transparent, and that instead of confining 
itself to an attack upon a class it strikes at the government under which 
it permissively flourishes and blasphemes its character and purposes. In 
short, instead of a few individuals under aberration waging war upon 
others, we are witnessing the rising of the lower multitude in all lands 
against government, as if it were the enemy of mankind. The eruption of 
discontent among the laboring classes under every sun; the organized 
assault upon magistracies in the Old World; the uncertain attitude of 
the masses in Peru and Brazil; the announcement of William II. in his 
first proclamation of ‘‘unhealthy social contrasts” in Germany; the nihil- 
istic uprour in Russia; the furious word-rebellion of Ireland against 
England; and the anarchic explosions in the United States, demonstrate 
the existence of the old disease, inherited from the earliest historic gen- 
erations, and perpetuated by the gross injustices of long-standing legisla- 
tion. Every-where the symptoms are manifest in the riotous proceedings 
of mobs, in unlicensed freedom of criticism of the social order, and in 
clamorous, if not barbarous, proposals for an immediate and a perilous 
change of the social structure. This is the situation—one requiring more 
than average statesmanship to meet it, one full of the foreboding of evil 
to all nations. 

If the diagnosis of the disease would be complete, it must include not 
only a knowledge of the symptoms, but also of the causes that have pro- 
duced them, which in this case are neither obscure nor superficial. Deep- 
rooted, they have become prominent in social life, exhibiting themselves 
as protuberances, easily found and understood. The germinal influence 
is history; it is a transmitted incongruity that mankind have borne in 
sadness and with little hope of relief; but the chronic stage has become 
acute in manifestation and is resolved on a cure, The consummation 
is an historic aggregation of evils that the enlightened age is unwilling 
longer to bear, even though social wreckage be the consequence of revo- 
lution. 

The more immediate causes are of a nature that compel the attention of 
the scientist, theologian, statesman, and the socialist himself. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear that in the scientific dictum, that the strongest 
shall survive, is the seed of socialistic revolution. Much as we dislike to say 
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it, the cause of seismic socialism is, not statesmanship, or religion, or the 
social structure, but science, the science of Darwin, the science of evolution, 
that prescribes the process of elimination of the weak and the preservation 
of the strong. Hence the doctrine of Mr. Malthus—to allow the poor, the 
aged, and the infirm to die without food, medicine, comfort, or effort at 
restoration; a diabolical teaching, and showing the drift of a heartless 
nobility. The division of the people into strong and weak; the monopoly 
of power in the hands of the few, and the grinding of the many under 
the heel of tyranny; the cry of the poor unheeded, a devouring Moloch 
sent into the streets, and the dead buried as the calves and bulls of 
Bashan —these things are the outgrowths of a science brought to birth by 
apostles who’ were far removed from the beating heart of suffering hu- 
manity. Patagonia practices this science in detail, but the chief fruits 
have been insensibility of suffering and degradation of character, and 
the same outecme is manifesting itself in our scientific civilization. 

But the socialistic class must also bear a part of the responsibility for 
the great evil of the world. Strangely enough, the revolt against the 
social order has been extended into a revolt against God. The socialist 
is an atheist. ie has undertaken quite a contract if he supposes himself 
competent to reform this world and at the same time refuse recognition 
of the other. Here is his trouble, his sin, to which he clings as by a cart- 
rope. He is a double rebel, attempting an impossible task, and forfeiting 
the sympathy his cause might otherwise receive. He may create disorder, 
overturn governments, and with malice prepense attack the supernatural, 
but he should consider the forces against him. The true reformer, beset 
with temptation to extremes, often alienates those who are not opposed 
to his initial project, and would promote it if it were unconnected with 
every thing else. Socialism is losing popular favor by its atheism, its re- 
sort to dynamite, its threat of anarchy, and preference of crime as an 
instrument of social regeneration. Assailing society, Christianity, and 
government, it invites the combined opposition of the strong, and will be 
branded with outlawry before it is of age. 

The remedy for the disease is not the knife, or Darwinism, or anarchy, 
but—Christianity; the very thing it dislikes to take. Its sublime doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man; its great teachings of sympathy and fraternity 
illustrated in the life of its Founder; its Sabbath, providing rest for the 
man of toil; its atonement, providing satisfaction for sin: its prayer, estab- 
lishing relation with God; its humanity in Him who was human; its re- 
straints of wrong-doing and helps to right-doing; its just and holy laws, 
enforced by sanctions to which no honest mind objects; its bounteous 
providences and fulfilled promises in those who make it the rule of life; 
and its large hope of the future, gilded by the brightness of the coming 
day, make for righteousness, peace, fraternity, progress, and happiness to 
all who, forsaking the evil, cleave to it with wisdom, patience, and fidel- 
ity. The social theory of Christianity is the panacea for the chronic 
disease of the world. 
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FORBIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

Tie eyes of all Europe are just now intently fixed on the development 
of the struggle between France and Germany. The king in his palace 
and the peasant in his cabin are alike on the qui vive to know the latest 
utterances of the German emperor, on the one hand, and the French rulers 
and parties on the other. William the Second has made the case very 
clear on his part by a parody of the words of the Republican magnate 
of 1870—Jules Favre—who declared that. the ‘* French would not then 
yield an inch of their territory nor a stone of their fortresses.” 

This was a bold formula, and one which the French nation could not 
maintain. To-day it is the Emperor of Germany who declares that the 
last German would die in his tracks rather than surrender a single stone 
of Alsace-Lorraine, The rapprochement between Germany and Russia is 
caused by it, because, with all the fear and distrust of Germany toward 
the Colossus of the North, she will there swallow a sugared pill for the 
sake of keeping Russia from a French alliance. The still stranger 
sympathy between Germany and Italy—the alliance, as it were. of 
the Guelph and the Ghibelline—is brought about by the cunning hand of 
Bismarck as another check and humiliation to his French antagonist. 
Even Denmark and Germany kiss each other in the persons of their re- 
spective sovereigns—these foes hitherto so intensely hostile to each other. 
This hobnobbing of sovereigns does not settle the case by any means 
mong the people, but it helps to keep matters in statu quo, and ward 
off immediate war, where the result would be certain in but one thing, 
namely, that all the nations of Europe would be drawn into it to their 
great suffering without any probable profit. The traditions of William 
the First will long be the ruling desire of the German nation, and France 
will continue to make a hero of any man who will declare that his first 
and last desire is the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine from the hands of the 
Germans, In the meanwhile Europe can do little else than intently to 
watch the uncertain balance, 


I. RELIGIOUS. 


Tue Papat Encycricau recently issued on the subject of human lib- 
erty still continues to be the theme of many articles in the religious and 
secular press of the Continent. As the measures of the Romish Curia are 
generally well considered, and have, as a rule, the traditions of a thousand 
years behind them, it is doubtless not an affair of chance that just now 
there should appear this discussion of so important a matter. In answer- 
ing this question it is clear that Rome has felt the necessity of revis- 
ing the eonstitution of the Church regarding the absolute rule of the 
Pope concerning the liberty of the human race at large, and his own 
Church in particular. This document is, therefore, less a polemic against 
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liberalism than an effort to come to an understanding with it. The con- 
cessions and the condemnations are therefore all placed on a strained 
basis, so that a just understanding of the case is rendered difficult by the 
practice of the Church and the various ambiguous clauses of the docu- 
ment, 

Concerning the liberty of speech, it is not easy to decide what sub- 

jects are allowable to the field of discussion and which are not. The 
tomish practice may condemn some, and political sagacity others. 
When the Pope regards as absurd a conflict between the Church and the 
State, we are obliged, in the first place, to raise the question as to whether 
in Rome one can be impartial enough to find the absurdity on both sides, 
and whether in the end one is not obliged to depend on the authentic ex- 
ponent of boundless wisdom. The conflict is therefore not a pure ques- 
tion of principle, but is soon resolved into a question of might, as in all 
questions of Church and State in history. 

The demand of the Holy See that its claims be regarded on the ground 
of its infallibility has never been accorded by many pure Catholic States, 
even at the period of its greatest power, and much less would it be so 
now when dept.ved of its temporal power by a Catholic nation. The sig- 
nificance of the papacy has, from the beginning, been comprised in two 
essential principles; namely, that it represents the unity and liberty of the 
Church, and liberty in the sense that it holds the seal of its own power, 
and can be ruled only by itself and not by any worldly power; and there- 
fore that all demands on the part of the emperors to meddle with its 
affairs were pure assumption. This was the kulturkampf of the Middle 
Ages, as it was presented by Pope Innocent III. in its sharpest formula. 
This papal sovereign declared that there is no comparison between roy- 
alty and the papacy, because ‘‘ the papacy is like the sun, while the tem- 
poral ruler is like the stars that borrow their light from the sun. Now, 
in measure as the moon and the planets approach the sun, so is their light 


and warmth.” 


Tue GaLiican Cuvurcd# in Paris had quite a happy time on the occa- 
sion of the presence and support of Bishop Coxe, of Western New York. 
The Gallicans of France, like the Old Catholics of Germany, find it no 
easy matter to obtain episcopal aid for the exercise of their principal sac- 
rapents, and therefore welcome bishops from other sections who are led 
co come and aid them. The bishop went there on this occasion as a 
messenger from an episcopal committee on this side of the water to see 
what aid they might afford to the Gallican Church. They felt justified 
in doing this because these Gallicans are excluded from the Romish 
Church, not in reality because they are heretics, but rather because they 
have remained true Catholics while the Church at large has gone after 
strange gods, 

The mainspring of this activity on the part of the Anglican Church 
is the desire and hope of gathering at some future time this receding 
branch into its own fold, together with the Old Catholics of Germany, 
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and even all the Russo-Greek Church on the Continent. The bishop be- 
came quite zealous from the inspiration of his surroundings, and ques- 
tioned the Romish claims to the primacy with well-known historical 
grounds, some drawn even from Jesuitical sources, He further pointed 
to the continual struggles of the French Church against the Pope up to 
the time of the Revolution and Napoleon, who wrung from Rome the 
concordat. The bishop went on to say: ‘* The Ultramontanes would have 
changed every thing if the papal decrees had been worth the paper on 
which they were written. The predecessor of the present Archbishop of 
Paris once told me that he considered the Church of England the only 
true Church; that he could not become a Protestant, but that he would 
confess to his God that he believed neither in the supremacy nor the 
infallibility of the Pope.” 


FRoM THE VATICAN we still hear the voice of mourning at their great 
defeat in the late municipal elections of the city of Rome, which every gen- 
uine Vaticanist considers the papal capital and stronghold. It was very hard 
to learn the bitter fact that the house built with so much pain and labor 
was but a house of cards. During the last three years an association known 
as the Unione Romana, depending on the Vatican for material support, 
has been working with rare zeal to bring from the electoral urn a Clerical 
majority in the City Council. The aid from high places encouraged this 
body and made them confident. They proposed to become the lords of 
Rome, and would use the result of the elections to prove that the eternal 
city would no longer bear the Italian yoke. There were diplomatists who 
shared these views, and sent home their reports in that sense. But now 
came the inevitable—the election showed a large Liberal majority, so 
that the Clericals did not secure a single seat. 

And now that the Vatican court journal, the Osservatore Romano, seeks 
to console itself with the fact that the election was so disastrous solely 
from the shameless high pressure on the part of the government, it feigns 
to forget that the same amount of pressure proceeded from the Vatican, 
and closes its eyes to the fact that the papal treasury supplied funds from 
Peter's pence, and relieved the priests from mass to work at the polls. 
The Osservatore now complains that Italy hesitates to cast itself into the 
wide-open arms of the vicar of Christ. But Italy knows even better than 
the other States that in these arms it would find its ruin. Why, indeed, 
must the clergy obey the Vatican in political matters? Is it not bad 
enough that the State would control its subjects in this way, without the 
he'p of the Pope to influence elections? In what way would Italy—dis- 
integrated for so many years—have finally become a united land without 
the liberty of the ballot? 


Tae Luraeran Cavurcn in Paris, whose activity has been much ham- 
pered of late years by hostile legislation, has in the meanwhile turned 
its care and attention to its co-religionists in the outlying districts. 
The committee on their home mission work report excellent results in 
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La Villette, St. Denis, and other villages. In the manufacturing town of 
Elbeuf, where five hundred souls are cared for, there is German service 
every fortnight, and a Sunday-school in which are 180 children, twelve 
of whom were confirmed on Palm Sunday. This work to be fully appre- 
ciated must be understood as being carried on in a community where the 
antagonism to any thing that is German is bitter and relentless. 












Tue Germania, the great Ultramontane organ of Germany, is quite 
pleased with the recent utterances of the young Emperor regarding eccle- 
siastical matters. It says: ‘‘The king—that is, of Prussia—will always 
regard it as his duty to grant to all religious confessions in the land the 
free exercise of their faith.” Kulturkampf and every other kind of op- 
pression will thus be abolished, for in this regard the Emperor declares 
himself weil pleased with recent legislation, which he considers well ¥ 
adapted to maintain peace in the land. The new ruler seems honestly al 
inclined to favor all religious and benevolent organizations, whether sup- i. 
ported by the State or otherwise. A deputation from the municipal 
council was graciously received, and finally dismissed with some very Psi 
good advice in relation to schools, hospitals, cemeteries, and so forth. 
He recommended the construction of some new churches, which are 
indeed badly needed in that capital, and hinted that they might be Fall 
ornamental as well as useful, and closed his address with tlhe words: 4 
‘*Gentlemen, think of the churches.” It would, therefore, seem from his ‘/ 
surroundings that he will exert a positive religious influence. f 





















In PALESTINE, half-way between Jaffa and Jerusalem, the Jewish mis- 
sion of England established five years ago an agricultural colony for the 
purpose of offering a refuge to Jewish refugees from Russia and Rou- 
mania, During this period about $25,000 have been expended on the 
personal necessities of this community. But in all this time not a sin- 
gle Jew has been converted to Christian baptism, while most of the set- 
tlers have gone away or returned to their home since a cessation of the 
persecutions. The conditions of the colony are now very unfavorable, 
and but a few of the original colonists remain, under the care of one ey 
missionary and one overseer. It always has been and is still sustaincd 
ouly by large appropriations from the English Missionary Society. Other 
agricultural colonies are in the vicinity, sustained by the rich Jews of Li 
Paris, but these fare no better. The moral is self-evident. i 
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SWITZERLAND has long been a sort of city of refuge for political exiles 
or criminals, as the case may be; and the great Powers have silently con- 







ceded this privilege to the little State as a matter of general convenience. \ 
But the practice has been overdone, and the neighboring countries are be- id | 
coming tired of having their malcontents cross the border and be quite as 

obnoxious as ever. They have consequently demanded of Switzerland a et 





limited restriction of this license. The French and German anarchists 
have for some time been publishing incendiary sheets in Ziirich—their 
name tells their story—Le diable rouge, and Le Democrate Socialiste, so that 
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several governments have demanded the expulsion of these apostles of un- 
rest. The federal government at its recent session took measures to expel 
dangerous men whose only activity was in the line of vindictive aggres- 
sion, and the editors of these two anarchist sheets were ordered to retire, 
and others will doubtless receive a like invitation. The Social-democrats 
and the Ultramontanes are the only ones who protest against this meas- 
ure; but the reply to them was, that the right of asylum was never in- 
tended to cover the insulters of the other Powers or the instigators to 


political crimes. But right in the wake of these comes now the demand 


to expel the leaders of tie Salvation Army, as this organization has been 


a sort of evil genius to the Swiss. 


Tue Russtans are awakening to a great activity in their Church affairs, 
In the famous old town of Kiev they recently celebrated the nine hun- 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of Christianity into their land. 
The convocation was formed of many of the highest Church officials, and 
not a few from the political arena. Deputations came from all the neigh- 
boring Slavonic States, and the occasion became a Pan-Slavovic demon- 
stration quite as much as a religious one. The Slavonic benevolent asso- 
ciations of St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Odessa resolved to found a Slavonic 
Academy of Sciences, which shall turn its attention also to Slavonic pol- 
icy and polities. The continental Powers regard the movement with dis- 
favor, believing it to mean Slavonic aggression under the tutelage of Rus- 
sia. But nevertheless the Bishop of Canterbury sent his congratulations. 


Il. LITERARY. 

EpMoND DE PRESSENSE is now the leading Protestant littérateur of 
France. He is not only the most brilliant pulpit orator of the Reformed 
Church, but his literary works have made him known all over the con- 
tinent. His latest is the second volume of the Histoire des trois premiers 
Siécles de U Eglise, which treats of the apostolic age, and is very favorably 
received in French circles, It contains a great deal that is new, although 
so much has been written on this subject; and beauty of style and lan- 
guage are assured by the author. It will be interesting to know how a 
man in so prominent a position in the Protestant Church of France regards 
the present condition of his country, and this can always be known by 
his ‘‘ Monthly Review ” in the columns of the Reoue Chrétienne, the organ 
of the Reformed Church of France. Besides being a pastor, Pressensé is 
also a member of the Senate, and thus sees the leading statesmen at close 
view, and knows their motives and tendencies. His colleagues in faith 
owe it to him that many measures of the Radical majority of the Cham- 
bers, hostile to the Church, have been defeated or materially altered, 
as in the recent case of the withdrawal of all the state appropriation 
from the theological faculties of Paris and Montaubon. It is well 
known that the great majority of the Protestants of France are support- 
ers of the Republic, and some of the leading men in the ministries 
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have been of Protestant faith. These have all done what they could to 
develop and maintain the so-called ‘honest Republic,” and if the affairs 
of France were in their hands it would fare better for liberty without 
license, The position which Pressensé takes on public questions gener- 
ally decides the trend of the whole Protestant community; and they have 
never yet had cause to regret his guidance. His decided opposition to 
Boulanger from the first, both on the floor of the Senate and in the press, 
did much toward opposing the charlatanry of this crazy adventurer. He 
speaks to his people monthly through the columns of the Reoue Chrétienne. 


Tue Mission House at Bonn, in Switzerland, is one of the shining 
lights of mission work in foreign lands, and its annual report is looked 
forward to with interest by friends of missions of German tongue. Its 
last Annual is a perfect vade mecum of information for mission administra- 
tion, training, and practical work at home and abroad, treating even of 
commercial and industrial interests as far as they can favor mission effort, 
and especially of the mode of collection of funds. Their mission field is 
mainly the East Indies, China, the Gold Coast of Africa, and more recently 
the Cameroons— ow in the hands of the Germans. 

The Mission Institute at Bonn is a veritable missionary college or train- 
ing school; it has now one director, ten assistant teachers, and ninety-two 
pupils in six classes. Its Invalid House has ten missionaries and twenty- 
tive widows of missionaries, In active work in the various fields there are 
now employed 153 men and 149 women. Added to these they have a 
large corps of native helpers, it being, so to speak, their policy to train 
these immediately—putting the children into schools, and teaching both 
men and women the primitive manual occupations. A large increase for 
the last year is reported at all the stations, especially among the children ; 
they have over 4,000 of these in East India, and nearly as many in Africa. 
The school census shows primary schools, Sunday-schools, and orphanages 
for the children, and higher schools for the training of teachers and 
preachers among the people, Their new work in the Cameroons and at 
Mungo is meeting with great success, 


‘* History oF CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION IN FRANCE” is the title of 
a new work by Ramboud, of the Faculty of Letters in Paris. The author 
is one of the most thoroughly trained savants of the period, and his histor- 
ical works are all appreciated and sought for; they all treat of some phase 
of French development. . The present volume is the continuation of his 
studies in French history brought down to the present time, as the title 
implies. The special interest in this work is induced by his development 
of political life under the Republic, as he treats largely of political and 
social life, as well as of administrative and ecclesiastical matters, of juris- 
prudence, finance, the army, and education, The present status of French 
life, in the political field especially, is so much of an enigma that any 
light thrown on it bya thoughtful observer on the spot is a very welcome 
addition to their literature. This book is likely to prove a manual and 
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reference for a great many questions that now puzzle the French states- 
men of the day, The author isa Chauvinist of the first water, and be- 
lieves that his nation stands at the very head and front of contemporary 
civilization. His book, taken in this respect with a certain discount, is a 
very valuable and readable work. 


‘‘GERMAN Work IN Arrica” is the title of a recent issue from the press 
of Brockhaus, full of interest concerning the Dark Continent. It is by 
Goyaux, the well-known German traveler, and is far superior to the ordi- 
nary literature on that subject. It is mostly the result of long years of 
observation and practical experience of the author, and therein has 
special worth. It is written largely as an aid to the present energetic 
efforts of the Germans in the line of African colonization. He complains 
of the very imperfect geographical knowledge in regard to the German 
possessions in Africa, and suggests sending out practical geographical ex- 
plorers to obtain accurate knowledge in that field. In the Cameroons there 
is now on foot a scientific expedition that promises gratifying results. One 
chapter is devoted to the climate of German Africa, and in this the author 
has no very satisfactory experience. He says: ‘‘German Africa will never 
be the seat of large emigration; only individual Germans who go there 
under the most favorable conditions, as merchants, overseers of workmen, 
or government officials, will be able to remain long.” 

The third section is devoted to the interesting subject of plantations in 
tropical Africa. Here we learn in full the necessary modus operandi of 
clearing the ground and preparing the soil with the labor there at com- 
mand, and establishing experimental agricultural colonies, The chapter 
on the education of the natives is valuable, as it is the practical experience 
of the author of several years of labor on a large plantation. Suflice it to 
say on this point that he considers the negro capable of being educated, 
but the instruction must be wholly practical—must be virtually object- 
teaching on a large scale. The negro is imitative, but his ambition must 
be stimulated, and a great deal of patience is necessary to success. The 
whole book is of special adaptation to the wants and questions of the hour 
in Germany, and it is being well received. 


‘* Ecypt AND Eoyptian Lire” is a new work in two volumes by Er- 
man, published in Tiibingen. The Germans may well be proud of their 
stately and valuable Egyptian literature, and the question may not be in- 
aptly asked, What can they have to add to it? The reply is, that there 
has still been wanting a concise and compact description of the ancient 
conditions of Egypt, and this work satisfies this demand for the most. 
intelligent reading circles of Germany. For instance, this second vol- 
ume, now just issued, describes the religion, and care of the dead, the 
science and lighter, literature, agriculture and manual employments, of 
the ancient Egyptians. These descriptions are made the more interest- 
ing from a series of well-executed illustrations that make the Nile Land 
a book for the family and an ornament to the drawing-room. 
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MODERN PROGRESS. 


Tue prehistoric man is related to anthropology, geology, and the Old 
Testament. It would be soothing to the speculative spirit to be assured 
of the date of his début on this planet; of the amount of his initial knowl- 
edge; whether he had any intuitions, and, if he had, whether they wer 
full-grown or dwarfish; of his moral nature and its bias toward the de- 
praved or holy, and of his entire moral and intellectual paraphernalia. 
The anthropologist would sing the doxology over a recovery of these ob- 
scure drifts of thought. But the geologist is also interested in the age of 
man, as many geological conundrums, such as the order of the strata, the 
relative age of the animal kingdom, and the antiquity of the earth, can 
only be solved by calculations from a fixed starting-point, such as would 
be furnished by a definite anthropology. In establishing geology on an 
unchangealle basis, the interpretation of Genesis and of all the references 
to man in the Scriptures would be comparatively easy, as tle mystery of 
the great problems of science and theology is largely produced by the 
obscurity and inaccessibility of earth’s pre-historic inhabitant, and his 
refusal to deliver vae contents of his history to those seeking it. 

It is significant that our unknown ancestor is provoking not a little 
inquiry in the scientific circles of Europe, and to a less extent among an- 
thropologists in America. He is at present of more interest than historic 
man, because he is an ‘‘ issue,” and is the source of issues in scientific and 
theological circles. European governments are patronizing with large 
liberality the savants and the organizations whose quest is the exhuma- 
tion of this absent gentleman of the tertiary period. Germany supports 
an archeologic institute at Rome; England deputes Theodore Bent to 
the Grecian Archipelago; Denmark equipped Dr. Miiller for explorations 
in Greece and Russia; but France, more generous, because more scientific, 
commits antiquarianism to the Minister of Public Instruction, who organ- 
izes scientific and literary commissions, whose business it is, while de- 
veloping ethnography and natural history, to find the prehistoric man. 
Many anthropological societies exist in the great cities of Europe, and 
an International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology held in London 
in 1868; in Copenhagen, 1869; in Bologna, 1871; in Brussels, 1872; in 
Stockholm, 1874; in Budapest, 1876; in Paris, 1878; and in Lisbon in 
1880, with intermissions since occasioned by pestilence and war, con- 
tributed to the prehistoric question and founded agencies for its further 
prosecution, While antiquarians agree that this country is rich in pre- 
historic material, and explorations have been made in the territories and 
Alaska, the interest of the people to the value of an American archeology 
has not been developed, and we fear it would be difficult to persuade Con- 
gress to legislate, with the required appropriations, in favor of a scientific 
study of the ethnographic resources furnished in the west among the na- 
tive tribes, and in architectural monuments in Utah, Colorado, California, 
and Mexico, Still, it would be gratifying if an American, on American soil, 
could find the tertiary occupant and solve the riddle of the generations. 
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The announcement of the discovery in Jerusalem, by Herr Conrad 
Schick, of the pool of Bethesda should not be received with unquestioning 
satisfaction, The value of such a discovery is not in dispute, but the 
evidence on which Mr. James Glaisher, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, rests his conclusion, is not of 
that kind to justify an immediate acceptance of his report without fur- 
they confirmation. It must be remembered that this is not the first time 
the pool has been found, and it may not be the last. Besides, Mr. Glai- 
sher says that the historical evidence in favor of the new site—a twin 
pool not far from the convent of the Sisters of Sion—is as strong as that 
which connects the Holy Sepulcher with the site adopted by the mother 
of Constantine. The latter still is in perilous controversy, with strong 
reasons against it; therefore, the title of the new Bethesda is of problem- 
atical value only. As he also states that no evidence of the actual site is 
earlier than the fourth century—the century of superstitions—it imposes 
a hesitation on those who do not wish to go forward in their faith until 
they are sure of the rock for their feet. The student can afford to wait 
for ull the facts as they may come to light in the future, 


The list of conventions held during the year in the interest of re- 
forms, science, philosophy, language, and religion, is too long to be 
chronicled, but it furnishes evidence of a progressive spirit in all 
branches of learning and in all departments of enterprise and industry. 
The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held in Cleveland in August; the National 
Convention of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, notwithstanding 
its burdensome name, rejoiced in an enthusiastic session in Chicago in July ; 
the American Philological Association held its annual assembly this year 
at Amherst College, discussing Hellenic, Roman, and Syriac literatures; 
the International Young Men's Christian Association gloried in Stock- 
holm over its annual exhibit of labors and results; and at a national con- 
vocation of American lawyers it was declared that stringent restrictive 
legislation of the liquor traffic had been enacted during the year by nearly 
every State in the Union, Besides, the Jewish Chronicle is advising a 
pan-Judaic convention to discuss the differences among the Jews, some of 
whom have foreseen the portent of the twentieth century, and are breaking 
away from Judaic authority to keep step with the march of the age, 


Literary discoveries, continue to reward the faithful student. Tradi- 
tions are galloping into the desert, hypotheses shrink in the presence of 


— 


the canons of criticism, written history muzzles its articulation as the 
antiquarian unearths and deciphers the buried plates of nations, while 
literature in general is undergoing reconstruction and accommodating its 
teaching to the latest results of successful inquiry in every field of re- 
search. The finding of a Bible in shorthand written during the reign of 
James II.; of the Arabic original of Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp; of 
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manuscripts of sermons and commentaries of Martin Luther in the library 
of the Konigsberg University; Joseph Cook’s proposal of an evangelical 
lectureship in Tokio, Japan, to offset the agnosticism of the University of 
Japan; the conclusion of Dr. Marcon, the Frenchman, that ‘ America” 
was not derived from ‘‘Amerigo” or ‘‘ Americus” Vespucios, but that 
‘‘ Americus ” was applied to the Florentine navigator because of his 
explorations in the New World; and the fact that a prize of three thou- 
sand francs will be given in France every three years for the best work on 
North American history, geography, archeology, ethnology, and lan- 
guages, indicate the activity of the literary spirit in different nations, and 
the desire to probe the libraries as well as the earth’s crust for the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. 


Professor Freeman, an authority of high repute, justly objects to the 
use of the compound “ Anglo-Saxon,” as expressive of what the English 
language is, or what it may become. It is neither Saxon nor old English, 
having grown away from both, and stands as a language unlike any other 
by its absorption of words from all languages, and by an independent 
creation of words by its scholars and provincial linguists. The Saxon 
dialect was Low German. Historically, therefore, it would be more cor- 
rect to style American speech the Anglo-German language, which would 
be understood. It would be almost asappropriate to term it the old Frisian 
as Anglo-Saxon, as both are alike, with minor differences; but our lan- 
guage, whatever the genesis or historical character, is now specifically a 
new tongue, and Anglo-Saxon, or Frisian, only in the historical sense, 
and should be designated the English, or, what is nearer the fact, the 
Amerjcan language. The English of England is almost a stationary lan- 
guage, while the English of the western hemisphere is expansive and 
portable, partaking of the growth peculiar to the New World, and enrich- 
ing its vocabulary from the spontaneous products of indigenous condi- 
tions and creations, 


Late in the tenth century (A.D. 980-1014), Prince Vladimir I., then on 
the Russian throne, decreed the introduction of Christianity as the 
religion of the empire, and without riot or bloodshed it was formally 
installed in the laws and sentiments of the people. After about five cent- 
uries of varied history, consisting of conflicts with Rome and Constanti- 
nople, the Russian Church secured its independence, and is in harmony 
with the outside Greek Church only in doctrine and practice. Its 
long history of consistent devotion to its primary teachings justified 
the splendid celebration that was held in July at Kiev in commemoration 
of the royal introduction of Christianity into the empire nine hundred 
years ago, Yet the Russian Church has not secured perfect freedom in 
the empire either in religion or politics, nor has it checked the ultra- 
conservatism that infects the governmental party and its supporters 
among the people. Stoutly refusing the Gregorian calendar, it is out 
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of joint with the chronology of Europe and the civilized world; pro- 
fessedly tolerant in religion, it punishes with severity any Christian who 
drifts into a non-Christian organization, and with stern threatening pro- 
hibits any Russian Churchman from entering a dissentient, that is, 
Protestant, Church, while with promised rewards it encourages prosely- 
tism to its own fold, Allowed its beneficent sway, Christianity will 
reform the government which has too long alienated its subjects, ex- 
tinguish the conservatism that has delayed internal progress, animate the 
laboring masses with hope of relief from degradation and chains, purify 
the respect of the common people for religion, and lift up the empire as 
one of God’s nations with a divine mission to fulfill. 


Egypt, for two thousand years the basest of kingdoms, is stretching 
out its hands for light and liberty. The bombardment of Alexandria by 
the English fleet did not quench the national spirit, nor did the death of 
General Gordon extinguish English influence in the land of the Pharaohs, 
Since the days of Mehemet Ali the clouds of darkness, long settled on 
that Turkish suzerainty, have been slowly rising, and European civiliza- 
tion has found a lodgment in its beating life. Mission work has been 
especially fruitful along the Nile. Notwithstanding the great Moham- 
medan University in Grand Cairo, Christianity has intrenched itself there 
in a Presbyterian school, and the Bible finds many readers among the na- 
tives as far as the first cataract. Methodism should plant itsclf in Egypt 
as the head-quarters of a northern African mission. 


The Franco-Prussian war was the instrument of colossal regenerations 
in both countries. The consolidation of German provinces and duke- 
doms into one mighty Protestant empire was an unspeakable gain to 
civilization, while the educational reforms in France, the old spirit of the 
Sorbonne being succeeded by the ripest modern systems, and the estah- 
lishment of what General Boulanger calls a ‘‘ parliamentary republic,” are 
proofs of willingness on the part of France to conform to modern types 
of nation»] tendency. Severe as war is, Providence has often made it a 
minister of the Gospel, and sanctified its task to the reformation and de- 
velop int of the nations. It is the divine rod for the disciplining of the 
world. 


Italy is progressing rapidly in democratic tendencies. The Communal 
Reform Bill, which extends the suffrage to 2,000,000 citizens, was 
adopted at a recent session by the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 269 
to 97. The land of the Cesurs, despite the regressive yearnings of the 
Vatican, will yet unload itself of the old monarchical traditions and the 
papal incubus of the centuries, 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THe sympathy of the leading English and American Reviews with the 
progressive movements of the age is a fact that their readers cannot fail 
to notice, It is especially gratifying to every lover of Christian catholic- 
ity to note that some of them give cordial support to the sentiment of the 
Anglican bishops at the ‘‘ Lambeth Conference,” and of some American 
bishops at their Church gatherings, respecting the union of Churches, 
Dr. Pressensé, for example, in the Contemporary for August, rejoices over 
the fact that the late Pan-Presbyterian Council in London ‘‘ avowed a 
broad and generous catholicity which places the essentials of faith above 
mere diversities of theological opinion or ecclesiastical forms.” He exults 
over that “large portion of the Church of England which refuses to make 
of episcopacy a new priesthood distinct from the universal priesthood 
established by Jesus Christ, and is content to see in it simply a form of 
government conducive to good order.” And he notes with delight ‘‘ the 
fact that the desire for the reconciliation of the divisions of Christendom 
is becoming more and more general.” In the same spirit, the Andover 
Review comments o the report and resolution of the aforesaid Lambeth 
Conference, and declares it to be most important ‘* for all denominations 
to discourage all peculiarities of worship, government, and doctrine which 
are foreign to a catholic spirit.” It says, ‘* Unity is most devoutly to be 
desired, and, as unity strengthens, such outward expressions of it as shall 
convince the world that ‘in ail worketh that one and the self-same Spirit.’ ” 
But the Baptist Quarterly Review, writing editorially of the late General 
Conference of our Church, is far less liberal than either the Contemporary 
or the Andover. It rejoices in the success of ‘‘ our Methodist brethren,” 
but wishes they ‘‘could see eye to eye with us [the Baptists] as to the 
teachings of God’s word regarding which we now differ.” It says, but 
assuredly without any just grounds, ‘‘ We are glad to know that there is 
a growing tendency in that direction. We shall welcome the day when 
all denominations may agree as to the subjects and acts of baptism. If 
ever there is to be a formal organic union among the denominations it 
must begin at the baptistery! All denominations, without sacrifice of 
principle, could adopt the one historic catholic and scriptural rite, and 
thus give a deeper significance than is now possible to the words, ‘one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism.’” If this non-concessionist spirit per- 
vaded the Baptist body, there would be small grounds for hoping that it 
would ever become a party to that fellowship of Protestant Christian 
Churches which appears to be imminent. ‘‘ Adopt our opinions and prac- 
tices, and we will unite with you,” is its motto, as it also isof Romanism. 
But the recent withdrawal of the catholic-spirited Dr. Dowling, and the 
sympathy with him expressed by very many of his ministerial brethren, 
suggest that the Baptist Review is far less catholic than at least a portion 
of the denomination it represents. We may therefore hope that in the 
coming fraternal conferences of Protestant bodies our Baptist brethren, 
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recognizing that love for Christ, and not concord of opinion on rites and 
ceremonies, is the bond of fellowship, will not be found standing apart, 
but will, with glad hearts, friendly hands, and jubilant voices, join with 
their brethren of all ecclesiastical names in ascribing honor, power, and 
praise to the Redeemer beloved by all. 


The Andover Review for August treats of, 1. “What shall be Done 
with Trusts?” 2. ‘“*The Unity of the Truth ;” 3. ‘* Walter Pater;” 
4, ‘*Current Misquotations;” 5. ‘‘The Natural History of Atheism.” 
Morrison I. Swift, Esq., is the writer of the paper ontrusts. He justly 
objects to these combinations that they destroy competition, their aim 
being, not to decrease prices by lessening the cost of production, but to 
raise them by gaining arbitrary control of the product, and limiting its 
output, which limitation deprives workmen of employment. By secret 
management of their concentrated wealth trusts may buy legislation, 
influence judicial decisions, employ the best brains in the country, and 
evade the interference of law. But because such combinations might be 
made advantageous they have their legitimate uses; this fact being recog- 
nized by public opinion makes their suppression neither desirable nor 
possible, and, therefore, as Mr. Swift thinks, the trusts will remain. 
Nevertheless, their power to oppress the public is so great that to leave 
them unhampered would be sure to cause a social and industrial cataclysm. 
Therefore Mr. Swift claims that trusts must be regulated by law, as rail- 
road monopolies in England are held to strict public accountability. 
Law must regulate the rates which trusts may charge for their products, 
must dissipate the secrecy which has hitherto veiled their operations, 
since in doing away with competition they have taken away all just occa- 
sion for secrecy, and have made openness a strict public necessity. In 
like manner, law must arbitrate between trusts and wage-earners, for whole 
industries being reduced to a single business it is possible to determine 
what it can afford to pay its workmen. To obtain the information neces- 
sary to such oversight of trusts, and to judicious arbitration, Mr. Swift 
calls for the creation of a National Bureau of Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce, and for a Trust Commission. 

This theory of trust regulation, rather than of suppression, has other 
advocates, among whom are Professors Hadley and Clark, and Mr. F. H. 
Giddings, whose viewsare thus summarized by Professor Bemis in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Andover Review ; ‘‘ What is needed is not the forcible 
suppression of trusts, but the repression of railroad discrimination, and 
the improvement of our tariff and patent laws so as to enable the possi- 
bility of free competition to stand ever in the background and _ prevent 
these trusts from abusing their position, Thus controlled they will be a 
blessing, and not a terror.” This may be true, provided there be virtue 
sufficient in political circles to faithfully administer the law against com- 
binations which, being grounded in unprincipled avarice, will not hesitate 
to use every means of corruption which immense wealth can furnish. 
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If there be virtue enough among us to resist such temptation, then regu- 
lative law may hold trusts within the limit of public safety; if not, then, 
seeing they are conspiracies against the public good, their suppression 
will become a public necessity. 

In ‘‘The Natural History of Atheism,” Professor Bowne assails the 
‘causes ” of atheistic belief with a logic which is as bold and confident 
as it is clear and conclusive. He demonstrates its logical absurdity, show- 
ing that its maxims and hypotheses involve it in such contradictions as 
are implied in claiming that ‘‘an unintelligent cause produces an intel- 
ligent work, the non-rational reality produces a rational cosmos, non- 
intelligence produces intelligence,” etc. It is refreshing to read a meta- 
physician who, instead of timidly defending theism, bravely carries the war 
into Africa and uses his pen as a lance that strikes deep into the grounds 
of materialistic thought. In its September number this review has among 
its five contributions one by Dr. Barrows, which, excepting its final par- 
agraph, might pass easily as the product of an Arminian pen. It is enti- 
tled, ‘‘Some Theological Burdens Removed ;” and, after stating the 
questions respecting the character of God begotten in the minds of think- 
ing men by the Augustinian theology, it proceeds to show low, from the 
Synod of Dort to tk» present, the dogmas of Calvin have been gradually 
abandoned, so that ‘‘ to-day all eminent theologians are in the new depart- 
ure from those castings of the iron age doctrine.” Of the influence of 
Methodism in producing this theological development, Dr. B. does not 
speak, albeit no other cause has wrought so mightily to bring it about. 
But the question of the heathen’s relation to God still perplexes him, as it 
also does many of his brethren, and he closes his very interesting paper 
‘*by asking if the hypothesis of one probation, sometime, somewhere, for 
each human being for whom Christ died, and to whom he shall once be 
offered, may not be tolerated? Certainly it may be tolerated as a spec- 
ulative inquiry, as certainly it is not answered in Holy Writ, and there- 
fore cannot be determined by human reason. But why need good men 
disturb themselves with it? Is it not enough to know that ‘‘God is 
love;” and ‘‘shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 


The New Princeton Review for September has: 1. “ Literary Anodynes;” 
2. ‘‘The New Psychology;” 3. ‘‘Irish Home Rule and its Analogies;” 
4. ‘*The Knights of Labor;” 5. ‘‘An Old Master;” 6. ‘‘ Pessimism and 
Recent Victorian Poetry ;” 7. ‘‘The American School of Art;” 8. ‘* Camelia 
Ricardo.” Of these articles the first will chiefly interest novel-readers; 
the second, by J. H. Hyslop, is metaphysical, discriminating the concep- 
tion of psychology as ‘‘ the science of the phenomena of consciousness” 
from that which makes it ‘‘ the science of the soul.” ‘‘ Irish Home Rule,” 
by Edward A, Freeman, is largely and ably historical, and defensive of the 
practicability of home rule for Ireland. While admitting the uncertainty 
of its results, under present conditions, it contends that the difficulties 
and dangers of refusing it are far greater than those of granting it. ‘The 
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Knights of Labor,” by F. A. Walker, is a thoughtful paper, showing why 
that order failed to achieve what was expected of it, and claiming that its 
decline was caused, not by the resistance it encountered but by the com- 
mon sense of its members, which led them to see that its benefits did not 
compensate them for the cost of its maintenance. ‘* An Old Master” is an 
interesting gssay on that far-seeing philosopher, Adam Smith, and his 
eminently instructive and valuable writings, which have been and still 
are ‘‘a world-force in thought.” In ‘* The American School of Art,” Mr. 
I. Durand gives a sketchy résumé of the history of American art, with brief 
notices of some of the artists who have contributed to its reputation and 
growth. 


The Quarterly Review for July contains: 1. ‘‘ Admiral Coligny ;” 2. “Scot- 
land and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century;” 3. ‘‘ Wagner and Liszt; ” 
4. ‘* The Game and Game Laws of India;” 5. “ Reminiscences of the Co- 
burg Family;” 6. ‘* History and Reform of Convocation ;” 7. ‘‘ Chinese in 
Australia;” 8. Fifty Years Ago;” 9. “The House of Lords;” 10. *‘ Local 
Government Bill.” The paper on Admiral Coligny is not a rehash of old 
materials, but is based largely on original contributions to the history of 
the man who embodied in himself ‘‘ the highest attainment of which his 
age was capable.” Count Jules Delaborde, M. Bersier, M. Aguesse, and 
Prof. Baird are the authorities for its facts. Of these Delaborde is the most 
important, because his ponderous volumes contain ‘‘ an exhaustive assem- 
blage of all that can cast light upon one of the grandest figures of French 
Protestantism.” Documents found in the manuscript department of the 
National Library, and hitherto unpublished, furnished him with original 
authorities which he wrought with unwearied diligence into his ‘ pains- 
taking narrative.” Thus guided, he was able to give the world a por- 
trait of Gaspard de Coligny which justifies Hugh Fitzwilliam, Queen 
Elizabeth's envoy, in writing to his royal mistress, ‘‘ The Admiral is the 
rarest nobleman in Europe.” Assuredly Coligny was great in his states- 
manship, great in war, great in peace, great in his loyalty to religious 
truth, and great in the wisdom with which he sought to baffle the guile 
with which Catharine de Médicis, the Guises, Philip II, and the Romish 
cardinals combated, with fatal success, the Huguenots, of whom he was 
the unrivaled leader. But even lis rare sagacity could scarcely foresee 
that the bloodthirsty Catharine would so exasperate her imbecile son, 
Charles IX., with reproaches and ‘frightful blasphemies,” as to wring 
from him his consent to that diabolical deed known in histo.y as the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. But, to the disgrace of her sex, her mur- 
derous scheme succeeded, Coligny, with thousands more, was murdered, 
and the Reformation was throttled in France. But, says this reviewer, 
‘‘It is the immortal glory of French Protestantism that in the days of 
Alva and Granville, of Catharine de Médicis and the Valois, and Philip IL, 
when diplomacy was honeycombed with treachery and undermined by 
fraud, it shonld have developed such a hero, ‘sans peur et sans reproche,’ 
as Gaspard de Coligny.” But while this and most of the other articles 
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in this number of the Quarterly are interesting to general readers, the one 
on the ** Chinese in Australia” imparts information respecting the Chinese 
which is of especial value to Americans who are apprehensive that emi 
grants from China may come to our shores in such overwhelming numbers 
as to be a source of social and industrial demoralization. The Australians 
share « similar apprehension. The author of this article presents numer- 
ous facts calculated to modify, if not to allay, this fear. Taking the best 
authenticated statistics, he finds that the present population of the eight- 
een provinces of China is estimated at about 340,000,000, which, however, 
Sir Richard Temple reduces to 282,000,000. But taking the highest num- 
ber it gives only 268 persons to the square mile, which is less than in 
Great Britain, where there are 289 to the square mile. Of cultivated land in 
China there is an average of 14 acres to every inhabitant, while in France 
the average is only 1%. Hence the population and acreage in China are 
such as to sustain the Marquis Tséng, late minister to England, in saying, 
‘*China is under no necessity of finding in other lands an outlet for a sur- 
plus population.” Moreover, she has ample room in her immense outly- 
ing but mostly unsettled territories of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Eastern 
Turkestan for all her subjects who may be disposed to mend their fort- 
unes by emigrating. The writer also insists that the Chinese government 
does not favor the emigration of its subjects to foreign lands, and only 
resents treaties which exclude them from America and Australia because 
they are leveled against them not simply as men of an undesirable class, 
but as natives of China. In plain words, the national self-respect of China 
is wounded by such treaties, and she will not accept them. The article 
merits the attention of every student of the vexed Chinese question. 


The Contemporary Review has: 1. ‘‘The Progress of Presbyterian- 
ism;” 2. ‘* Mr. Forster; 3. “The Birds of the Outer Farnes;” 4. ‘‘ The 
New Dogmatism;” 5. ** The True Policy of National Defense ;” 6. ‘* State 
Socialism;” 7. ‘‘ The Parochial System at Fault;” 8. ‘*The Awakening 
of New England; 9. ‘‘New National Insurance Laws of Germany;” 
10, ‘‘ Recent Oriental Diseovery;” 11. “ Chaos in the War Office.” The 
first of these articles, from the eloquent pen of Edmond de Pressensé, 
represents the spirit and action of the Pan-Preshyterian Conference 
which met at London in July last. It glances at the history of Pres- 
byterianism, states the advantages of its ecclesiastical principles, its 
departure in doctrine from its former Calvinistic standards, and de- 
scribes its present vigorous growth and missionary activity. ‘‘The New 
Dogmatism” is a scithing review, by Lewis Wright, of ‘‘The Story 
of Creation: a Plain Account of Evolution:” from the pen of Edward 
Clodd, who is a pretentious exponent of materialistic evolution. His 
cosmic philosophy is based on the assumption that ‘‘ Evolution is all or 
nothing; therefore it must be all!” Hence, his ‘‘new dogmatism will 
not have a God, anywhere, . . . will not recognize a Creator in any way.” 
Mr. Clodd’s confused reasoning places him in the category of men de- 
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scribed by the text which says, ‘‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is 
no God.” ‘‘The Awakening of New England” does not treat of its re- 
ligious, but of its literary life. It comments with due appreciation and 
more or less fairness of discrimination on the writers who flourished in 
New England between 1830 and 1880, In ‘* Recent Oriental Discovery ” 
we have a paper by Professor Sayce, the accomplished archeologist, which 
states, as an important fact, that a large collection of cuneiform clay tab- 
lets have been recently discovered at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt. 
They are inscribed in cursive Babylonian form, in the Babylonian lan- 
guage, and consist of letters and dispatches sent by the governors and 
kings of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia to the Egyptian monarchs, 
Amenophis III. and IV. Five of the letters were written about B. C. 1430. 
This discovery of literary intercourse, says Professor Sayce, is likely to 
produce a revolution in our conceptions of ancient Oriental history, and 
will have important bearings on the criticism of the Pentateuch. It 
makes it evident that good schools existed throughout western Asia, 
It furnishes evidence that the libraries of Canaan were written on im- 
perishable clay, and therefore inspires hope that when the buried relics 
of Tyre and other cities in Palestine are exhumed many of their ancient 
books will be found. These will subject the truth of the Bible to fresh 
tests; but no man having faith in its inspiration doubts the result. 
Therefore he will say, Let the light antiquity affords fall upon it, until 
its truthfulness is so demonstrated as to silence all the cavils of infi- 
delity. 


T he New Englander and Yale Review for August has: 1. “Governor Cham- 
berlain’s Administration in South Carolina;” 2. ‘‘ The Spirits in Prison— 
a Neglected Theory Reconsidered;” 3. “ History in Names.” The first 
of these papers is a leaf from the history of the political reconstruction of 
the South, and defends with seeming justice the administration of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain. Dr. F. C, Porter, in ‘‘Spirits in Prison,” advocates 
tentatively the theory of Baur, that the spirits were the sinning angels, 
and the preaching the announcement of judgment. Dr. Porter's exegesis 
is learnedly and skillfully done, but is not conclusive. Neither can the 
theory be made consistent with the line of Peter's reasoning; nor could 
he have expected his Gentile converts to comprehend an allusion to fallen 
angels used as an illustration. 


The North American Review for August has: 1. ‘‘ Prohibitory Law and 
Personal Liberty ;” 2. ‘* The Divided Household of Faith;” 3. ‘‘A Menac- 
ing Irruption ;” 4. ‘‘ Educated Actors a National Necessity ;” 5. ‘*‘ How Will 
the Irish Vote ?” 6. ‘‘The Open Door of Dreamland ;” 7. “ Our Chief-Jus- 
tices Off the Bench ;” 8. *‘ Wool;” 9. ‘*‘ Notes and Comments.” The first of 
these articles is a symposium in which seven more or less distinguished 
gentlemen succinctly present the grounds on which the current demand for 
laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks reposes. 
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They reason strongly and conclusively, showing that a prohibitory law is 
a social necessity. The paper misnamed ‘The Divided Household of 
Faith” contains a series of audacious assertions from the pen of R. G. 
Ingersoll, who writes in the spirit of Voltaire, but who conspicuously 
lacks the intellectual breadth and vigor of that notorious opponent of the 
truth. Mr. Ingersoll appears to be afflicted with a morbid ‘‘ hunger and 
thirst after assertions.” His paper adds nothing to, but rather detracts 
from, the value of this, as a whole, excellent number of the North Ameri- 
can. In the article entitled ‘‘A Menacing Irruption,” Mr. T. V. Pow- 
derly, chief of ‘‘the Knights of Labor,” makes some startling statements 
concerning the importation of pauper workmen from Europe by the own- 
ers of mines, mills, factories, and lumber camps. The evil of which he 
complains is unquestionably serious. He proposes a drastic remedy; to 
wit, a law requiring intending emigrants to ask an American consul per- 
mission to emigrate at least three years prior to date of sailing; paupers, 
imbeciles, criminals, and persons unable to read and write to be rejected. 
Mr. Powderly’s aim is a good one, but the wisdom of some of his pro- 
posed methods is questionable. In the article on ‘‘ Educated Actors,” 
Cora Maynard insists that play-actors should be professionally trained. 
Would it not be better to so educate the religious and moral sentiments 
of the people as to give them such a distaste for theatrical performances as 
to destroy the actor’s occupation? Concerning the “Irish vote” in the 
Presidential election, Patrick Ford is evidently in doubt. It is equally 
evident that he wishes it to be given for the Republican candidates. 
“The Open Gate of Dreamland” is a very interesting paper by W. A. 
Crofut, an amateur mesmerizer. His facts seem to prove that mesmeric 
force is a real power which may be put to both criminal and therapeutic 
uses. Hence he properly insists that it should be seriously studied in 
medical colleges and by scientificmen. F. G. Carpenter's article on ‘‘ Our 
Chie*-Justices” is a very entertaining specimen of anecdotal biography in 
which the persons and characteristics of the chief-justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are pleasingly sketched and illustrated. In 
his paper on ‘* Wool,” E. H. Ammidown argues in favor of the retention 
of the present tariff on wool. To a pronounced protectionist his figures 
will appear convincing; to others they will seem inconclusive. What 
the majority thinks on the question will soon be declared by the revela- 
tions of the ballot-box. 

In its September issue this Review has a paper from the pen of Cardinal 
Manning, entitled ‘‘ The Church Its Own Witness.’ It is presented as a 
contribution to the ‘‘Gladstone Ingersoll Controversy.” In reality it is a 
specious eulogy on Romanism, which the cardinal designedly confounds 
with Christianity, of which it is a corruption. Happily for the hope of 
the world, the Church of Christ is not, as the cardinal unblushingly claims, 
that human. organization known as the Papal Church; but it is composed 
of the entire body of spiritual believers, whose head is not a human pre- 
tender to infallibility, but the divine Christ, who ever liveth at the right 
hand of God to make intercession for sinful humanity. 
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The American Catholic Quarterly Review for July contains: 1. ‘‘ The 
Latest Historian of the Inquisition;” 2. ‘‘Art and Religion;” 3. ‘‘ Jo- 
hannes Jannsen, Germany’s Great Historian;” 4. ‘‘ Buddhism and 
Christianity Compared;” 5. ‘* Twenty-four Years in Buenos Ayres;” 
6. ‘* Induction, Ancient and Modern;” 7. ‘*‘The Battle with Anti- 
christ in France;” 8. “The New Penal Code in Italy;” 9. ° ‘The 
Attack on Freedom of Education in Massachusetts;” 10. ‘The Concord 
School of Philosophy.” The literary ability of this Review need not 
be denied, but its fairness and candor may be called in question. Its 
first article is lamentably lacking in these qualities. The ‘* Histo- 
rian of the Inquisition” of whom its contributor treats is Henry Charles 
Lea. It is not a review of Mr. Lea’s great work, but a bitter diatribe 
against its author, inspired, apparently, by an unconfessed fear that his 
book may fall into Catholic hands. Hence it gives him a bad name. 
It charges him with incompetency as an historian; with partisan preju- 
dice; with ignorance of theology and of canon law; with blasphemy; 
with ‘‘total unacquaintance with the commonest Catholic practices of 
the present day;” with strange ignorance of the piety of the Middle 
Ages; with not writing history at all; with a preposterous love of an- 
ecdote, especially of the unutterable sort; with missing the elements 
of the problem he sets himself to prove; with utter incompetence to 
deal with the sources of the canon law; and with ‘‘ resembling nothing 
so much as a party pamphleteer!” By such calumnious assertions the 
reviewer evidently hopes to persuade his readers that the Professor's 
work is unworthy of their attention. He must feel very confident that 
they will believe him and ignore the book, since if any intelligent Cath- 
olic should read it he could scarcely help seeing that his mendacious 
assertions concerning it are unqualifiedly false. Evidently the reviewer 
was biting a file and it hurt him. Dr. Dorchester’s ‘‘ Christianity in 
America” appears to have hurt the editor of the Review in like man- 
ner, for, in noticing the doctor’s book, he also pours a stream of male- 
dictions upon the head of that painstaking writer, whose sin is to have 
told the truth about Romanism in America. In ‘‘ The Battle with Anti- 
christ in France” the statesmen who are seeking to place the educa- 
tional institutions of that country under Jay control are styled Anti- 
christ; and it shows that the papist way of opposing it is to revive the 
superstitious side of: Romanism by urging the people to observe the 
‘* perpetual adoration” of the sacrament. Hence the churches, in many 
places, are kept open day and night for this purpose. In ‘‘The New 
Penal Code in Italy” the effort of the reigning pope to enlist the great 
European Powers in a crusade for the recovery of his lost temporal pos- 
sessions is strongly indorsed, with an evident purpose to influence pubjiic 
opinion in America in favor of that disturbing project. American Prot- 
estants do well to note such papers as this, because they prove that if 
Romanism had a dominating power in our political life it would seek to 
make it tributary to the ambitious schemes of the pope and of the restless 
Jesuits who constitute the power behind the papal throne. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES. 











A STATEMENT. 
Tue Indexes make their imperious demand for space in this number; 
hence the limitation of this department. Many ministers are asking us 
in some way to designate such books as should be purchased for imme- 






diate use, or such books as, secured on our recommendation, will not dis- 
appoint the reader. In complying with this request, we deem it proper 
to state that our reviews shall be, not in the interest of authors or pub- 
lishers, but in the service of truth, and for the benefit of the library of 
the minister or layman who is anxious to add to it works of special ex- 
cellence, While the general approval of a book signifies its general 
value, we shall restrict the recommendation to purchase usually to three, 
and never to more than jive, in any given number; and this without any 
reflection upon those not in the list. The preferred books of this number 
are: The First Epistle of St. John, by the Rev. J. J. Lias; The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, by Dr. T. C. Edwards; and History of the Christian Church, ti 
by Prof. G. P. Fisher. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 










A System of Biblical Theology. By the late W. Linpsay ALeExanpeR D.D. LL.D., 
Principal of the Theological Hall of the Congregational Churehes in Scotland, ' 
| 4 BIeE 4 

















Minister of Augustine Church, Edinburgh, ete. In two volumes. Vol. 1, 8vo, ey 

pp. 487. Vol. 2, 8vo, pp.483. New York: Scribner & Welford. $2 per volume. oi 
In taking up a new treatise on theology the first thought is of the it 
‘*school”’ it vindicates, if it be a **school” theology; for in foreign lands t | ' 
the theology of a Church is not always a unit, as German Protestantism F i ' 
includes among its ministers Rationalists, Confessionists, Mediationists, : | 
and Evangelicals; while in Scotland, as well as England, the variety of ie { 
theological beliefs in the Church is sufficient to impair the homogeneity ‘ if 
of the public faith. Dr. Alexander is represented by the editor of these ii 
volumes as independent, of the ultra-Calvinian order, and as the author of at 
a theology that, escaping the pitfalls of the elder teachers, must be accept- _ 
able to those of advanced views regarding the doctrinal teachings of the g H 
Scriptures. At once the Arminian reader is pleased, for he expects to find, ’ ii 
not a solution of the differences between the hoary faiths, but, what is f 
sometimes the easier method out of difficulty, an abandonment of the dif if 
ferences, and the development of new ideas that eclipse the old and tend to f 
bury it out of sight. For twenty-nine years the author chatted theology . ii 
to the students that crowded his hall, frequently revised his lectures as A i 
new views occurred to him, and often rewrote them, so that these volumes i 





contain his matured conclusions on theological subjects. 

Depending upon the editor for information touching the plans, motives, 
and forecastings of the lecturer, we learn that his chief aim was to elabo- 
rate divine doctrine in a scientific form, to systematize his theology thus 
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established by the scientific method, and to eliminate the objectionable 
features of a Calvinism considered obsolete in the advanced thought of 
Christendom. To some extent this programme is carried out, awakening 
the impression, that, with all the scientific lectures of the lamented au- 
thor in our hands, we might find it entirely compassed; but the two vol- 
umes fall short of the expectation the preface, in this particular, creates, 
In that he discards as non-scriptural the prevalent doctrine of the Trinity, 
of the eternal generation of the Son, the procession of the Spirit, of adop- 
tion, of imputation, and of an indefinite or universal atonement, he 
breaks with both the strict and moderate schools of Calvinistic theology. 
Not agreeing with him in all these advanced or reconstructive attempts, 
we hail it as a good omen that one of their own number is willing to oblit- 
erate the Calvinistic hue from monumental theology. In the proposed sci- 
entific elucidation of the doctrinal teachings of the Scriptures and in the 
partial abandonment of high Calvinism the lecturer was on the right track, 
but, either from the timidity that an environing conservatism begets, or 
from the mental uncertainty that new and conflicting interpretations often 
inspire, he did not go farenough, It is refreshing to find an ultraist 
courageous enough to renounce allegiance to helpless and irrational dog- 
mas; but such a one should renounce all the old leaven of Calvinism 
and embrace the whole truth on the opposite side. This Dr. Alexander 
did not do; nor, as it seems to us, did he intend to do what his editor 
declares to have been his purpose. Stepping backward, and then running 
forward as if ready to leap to the goal, he fails to make the leap. He cre- 
ates expectations but does not fulfill them. 

In the single matter of scientifically vindicating the truth, which is 
promised, it is difficult to see wherein any truth takes a scientific form, or 
is made to rest upon a scientific basis, or how he can be reported as a scien- 
tific theologian at all. He is a theologian of the ripest intelligence, of fruit- 
ful knowledge; a scholar of breadth; a thinker of force; spiritual-minded, 
with perceptions clear and intuitions acute ; a writer of periods distinguished 
for consecution of thought and concinnity of expression; a virtuous plotter 
with the highest wisdom. While he shakes some of the old dogmas to the 
ground, as dust from his feet, he does not take up the inspiring exegesis 
of the Remonstrant theology, or of any type of modern interpretation that 
bewitches, by the power of its truth, unto his thinking or living. On the 
diacritical points of theology he is as vulnerable as the old school; his 
Jinesse aside, he is one of them; he does not abandon the soteriology of 
the hyper-Calvinist, but reiterates it all, and upholds it all with the same 
circuitous method of reasoning, and reproduces the same unsatisfactory 
and decrepit line of argumentation with which we are all familiar. Para- 
doxical as it is, he advances and retreats in the discussion of the same 
subject; he says farewell to some old dogma and then rehabilitates it 
subsequently. On one page he writes like a free-thinker, on another like 
a bondman; and so the theology, instead of leading out of darkness into 
light, stands still, looks forward a moment, and dismally echoes the old 
song of the fathers. 
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As to the source of sin, he is sure that not God, but Adam, is the re- 
sponsible party, but this is not new to Arminianism. As to the sacrifice 
of Christ, he rejects the notions of high Calvinists and Remonstrants, but 
suggests nothing on which to stand. As to atonement, he is ecbatic 
rather than telic; but though this is a departure from the old theology, 
there is nothing in it that justifies it, even from the Arminian stand-point, 
and a party of ecbatists is hardly probable. As to election, he is on the 
side of the oldest Calvinistic interpreters, and here we join issue. Here, 
if anywhere, he should have advanced beyond the hide-bound notions of 
the old school he professed to leave; but he is as logically irrational as 
the most obtuse and incorrigible defender of the old hypotheses of his 
tutors and fathers. In substance he says (vol. ii, 238-245) that the people 
of God are such because of a choice or election of them by him, and that 
the election was formed from all eternity. Arminianism holds, that one 
is a Christian because he elects to be one; Calvinism holds, that one is a 
Christian because God elected him to be one from before the foundation 
of things. Is the election divine or human? The one school maiutains 
that it is divine, while the other insists that it is human. The verb 
exdéyw, if decisive of the elector, is an Arminian word, for it expresses the 
act of choosing, and choice implies one of two courses or results, which is 
possible with man as chooser; but God makes no choice in the highest 
matter of salvation, for he ‘‘is no respecter of persons.” The idea that 
God chooses implies that if he does not choose he rejects; and, as divine 
rejection must be as eternal as divine choosing, some were rejected from 
all eternity, or were damned before they were born, and were born to be 
damned, for the decree must not fail, Is this advanced theology, or the 
old husks of Augustine, Calvin, and the Predestinationists? The world 
is anxiously waiting for its release from this old-time, thick-crusted, semi- 
Universalist theology, and will welcome the theologian who will pierce it 
to death; but a Calvinist who pretends to disbelieve in the dried-up 
dogmas of the old school, and then prances the most horrifying of them 
all into the ring for inspection and admiration because he chooses a dif- 
ferent form in which to present them, does not deserve the confidence 
that a straightforward, honest, but deluded victim of the old faith is 
likely to receive. In spite of the disguise, these volumes may be exam- 
ined with profit, as showing a tendency toward emancipation from the 
crystallized dogmatism of many centuries, but which the conservatism of 
the majority is still able to repress but not to extinguish. 


Living Religions; or, The Great Religions of the Orient, from Sacred Books and 
Modern Customs. By J. N. FrapexrurGu, Ph.D... D.D., Author of Witnesses 
from the Dust, Beauty Crowned, etc. 12mo, pp. 508. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

As an author, Dr. Fradenburgh has reached distinction; as an investigator 

of Oriental customs, archeological treasures, and ancient religions, he 

justly passes in this country for an authority, and holds membership in 
several antiquarian societies in Great Britain, Enjoying rare facilities for 
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the study of his subjects, he has improved them in a methodical and 
scholarly way, going deep into the darkness of things, as a diver at sea, 
that he might bring forth the pearls of knowledge and add to the re- 
sources of those who covet a right understanding of human history. The 
present volume, unlike many that discuss the old religions, displays the 
bright side of Semitic faiths, finding in them truths that prognosticate 
the full developed revelations of the Christian Scriptures, and afford com- 
mon ground for pagan and Christian teachers in the consideration of their 
religious antagonisms. It is also biographical, succinctly photographing 
Gotama, Lao-tsze, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Mohammed, the founders of 
the old-world systems of morality and worship. The theology of these 
philosophers necessarily occupies the attention of the author, as, holding 
to certain tenets in common, they vary enough from one another to be 
easily distinguished, and from Christianity to exhibit their inferiority as 
mere systems, and their unfitness to regenerate the sages bent on purity 
and knowledge. In these one-legged faiths we meet a mythology less re- 
fined than in the Homeric religion of classical Greece, an interpretation of 
matter less philosophical than was taught by the Alexandrine coterie of 
thinkers, and an eschatology not only shocking in its particulars, but 
greatly at variance with the incumbent ideas of Christian civilization. 
The author has wisely circumscribed his studies within knowable limits; 
for, while there is much in these well-preserved dogmatisms to provoke 
speculation, he has avoided it in the conviction that facts, with such ad- 
denda of proofs as were accessible, would be preferred to a philosophic 
inquisition, however brilliant or critical, which might be made. We 
must certainly indorse this work for the pains manifest in its preparation, 
the abundance of the facts presented, and the intelligent résumé of these 
historical forces or norms of hoary systems of priestcraft. 


Missionary Addresses. By Rev. J. M. Tuosury, D.D. 12mo, pp. 220. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Price, 75 cents. 
The publication of these addresses—the first five of which were delivered 
before the students of the Garrett Biblical Institute, and the second five 
before the School of Theology of the Boston University—is a wise pro- 
ceeding on the part of our Book Agents. No one in the missionary field 
is more competent to pronounce upon missionary questions, and no one 
has been more entiiusiastically welcomed in pulpit, camp, college, and at 
the fireside, than the author of these lectures. His long and triumphant 
service in India; his abiding interest in all plans for the conquest of the 
nations; his sensible judgment of the world’s situation, and his keen 
penetration of the spirit and purpose of the Church; his clearness of 
view on all questions relating to general salvation; his knowledge of the 
prophecies, as applicable to these times, and of the countries in which 
the missionary is at work; his transparent style of speech, and the mag- 
netism of a sympathetic heart, combine to give authoritative currency to 
his xddresses and to guarantee them the legitimate influence of their 
teachings. Colloquial in presentation, analytic in method, and covering 
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the essential points in a subject of such interest and dimensions as that of 
evangelization, the book can be read with great profit by the undergrad- 
uate, the adult student, the minister, and the laymen in all the churches, 














The First Epistle of St. John. With Exposition and Homiletical Treatment. By 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., Vicar of St. Edward's, Cambridge, late Hulsean Lecturer 
and Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Extra crown 8vo, pp. 424. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet & Co. Chicago: A.C.McClurg&Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The revolt from the dominion of German commentators of rationalistic 
flavor has commenced none too soon, American and English critics and 
theologians being competent to do equally exact and fundamental work 
in exegesis and exposition. Nisbet’s Theological Library, of which this 
volume is a member, is an independent and vigorous research into the in- 
tricacies of biblical revelation, supplying the theological craving more 
fully than the plodding but admittedly effective scholarship of Germany 
has been able to do. It is refreshing to read this book, as it maintains 

the genuineness of John’s first epistle in opposition to Dean Alford, and 

by arguments incontrovertible, such as its style and the prominence of 

Logos as the word peculiar to John in his Gospel and the Apocalypse. i 

The great value of this commentary, for such it is, is threefold: (a) Its f 

clear presentation 0” the differences and coincidences between the gospel 

and the epistle, the one being addressed to those without, the other to 


















those within, the Church; (0) the setting forth of the Logos in the gospel i 
as a person, and in the epistle as a doctrine; (c) the prominence it gives to f 
the object of the epistle, namely, to preserve the disciples from Antinomi- i 
anism and the influence of Antichrist, and to reveal to them the light, | 






righteousness, and love of the Christian life. Constantly relying upon other 
commentators for their views, the author is always courageous enough to : 
. . ‘ i 
differ with them, even the most learned, when he has good Greek, He- : | if 
} 
' 







brew, or other ground for his difference. The study of the epistle in the | 
light of this exposition will be rewarded with an enduring clearness of 
the truth it flashes upon Christian character and duty. 














By J. Max Hark, D.D. 





The Unity of the Truth in Christianity and Evolution. 

















New York: John B, Alden. Price, cloth, 80 cents. 
It is useless to deny a perturbation in the theological and religious thought | 
of the world; and any attempt to restore it to its normal equilibrium must | 
be approved. Dr. Hark, holding that the cultivated antagonism between i 
Christianity and Evolution is the source of unspeakable mischief, here i 
undertakes to exhibit fraternal relations between them by pointing out if 
an evolutional character if not process in the doctrines of theism, prov- f 
idence, prayer, man, sin, salvation, and of religion generally. In enfore- f 
ing the harmony, which is not patent in every instance, he claims that i 
spiritual truths need not be abandoned; but it is difficult to prevent a iil 






despiritualization of any doctrine when it is reduced to an evolutional 
result. It is a travesty on some of the great truths of the Gospel to 
march them to the front in evolutional clothes, and pronounce them good 
soldiers of Spencer and other lieutenants of modernism. In the light of 
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evolution sin is a reversion to a particular type, and recovery from its 
degradation is impossible, except by the aid of an outside source. The 
*Saviour-power” has always been in the world, reacting upon man’s 
nature until conscience and the moral faculties were fully developed, and 
by the interaction of outer and inner relations, or the influence of envi- 
ronment upon organism, a higher ethical and moral life has been secured. 
As the plants grow, so man has evolved into a better than primordial 
condition. The Saviour is considered the outside factor in this inside 
regeneration; but he works methodically and according to the precise 
rules of evolutional growth in nature, finally perfecting man in his own 
image and by the co-ordinate impartation of his Spirit. The commonly 
received theological expositions, regarded as obsolescent, are exchanged 
for evolutional explanations of the spiritual states, functions, and prerog- 
atives of the soul; and religion, in all its varied moods, concatenations, 
and reflections, is reduced to an evolution. While the analogy between 
natural and spiritual truth may be exhibited because it exists, it should 
not be pressed to the eclipsing of that which is spiritual. In his anxiety 
to close the controversy between the two sides, the author, familiar 
enough with his subject, and writing in a pleasant and crystal-like style, 
has yielded more than is necessary, and exalted evolution at the expense 
of Christianity. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Thomas Cuartes Epwarps, D.D., Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 12mo, pp.337. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

This is one of the series constituting The Erpositor’s Bible, of which six 

volumes have already appeared, and others are to follow, under the edit- 

orial supervision of the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. The learned author 
veils his labors in the attempt to attain simplicity of expression and prac- 
tical exposition of the text; but it is apparent to the close reader that the 
book is the product of most careful thought and the amplest scholarship. 
Renouncing the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he 
does not determine who wrote it, though (p. 337) he insists that an apos- 
tolic man must have originated it. Rising higher than a homiletical dis- 
quisition, it is a disguised theological analysis and unfolding of the epistle, 
which must give it a standard place in the library of the scholar. Of the 
sixteen chapters of the book, the third, in which the oneness of the dispen- 
sations is made manifest ; the seventh, in which the allegory of Melchizedek 
1s interpreted as referring to the eternal duration of Christ’s priesthood ; 
and the fourteenth, in which the conflict of faith is emphasized, are beacon 
lights along the path of the central thought of the epistle. Few books 
of its class are superior to this for transparency of style, concentration of 
thought, and rapid transference of divine ideas to secular molds and forms, 


Behold the Man! By Franz Dewirzscu. Translated by Evizapera C. Vincent. 
Price, 25 cents 

A tractate by ‘‘one of the profoundest of German theologians and schol- 

ars,” and rendered into good English by a competent translator. 
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PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Trees and Tree-Planting. By Gen. James 8. Brispiy, U.S.A. With a Portrait. 

12mo, cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1 50. 

Why a military officer should write a book on such a subject as ‘‘ Trees” 
will puzzle most readers until, reading the Introduction, they will leara 
that the author lad passed his infancy in the umbrageous shade of the 
wide-spreading pines of the Alleghanies, and was born with a natural 
love of forestry. In his military career he had spent four years on the 
desolate plains of the West, sighing for the sight of bush, tree, and the 
cooling shadows of the glen and arbor. This may seem sentimental, and 
insufficient a$ a motive for writing so extensive and valuable a work as 
is here presented. The real motive was the fact that, treeless as were the 
plains, the tree-endowed regions of the country were suffering from the 
rude attacks of the ax-man, against which protests had been heard in 
vain, and disaster must necessarily follow. General Brisbin, as we think 
correctly, holds that ‘‘ the day of reckoning” has come, and that a resto- 
ration of the forests is one of the conditions of the future safety of the 
country. He writes vigorously along this line, giving facts that warn, 
and embodying suggestions that should be heeded by the individual and 
the State. The defsct of writers on the general subject is manifest in 
this, that while they cry out against forest destruction they propose no 
method of reproduction, leaving the evil just where they find it. The 
author takes up the subject at this point and suggests restoration, and by 
methods practical and successful. It was with difficulty that he could 
get a hearing anywhere when he first proposed the remedy; but gradu- 
ally the journalists and statesmen of the country saw the wisdom of his 
plans and the necessity of recovery, and already the most beneficial 
results have been realized by their adoption. The subject itself has pro- 
duced a literature sui generis, books and pamphlets in large numbers being 
now issued from the press in favor of tree-planting and against the tree 
spoiler. Besides, many States, Nebraska being the first, have adopted 
an ‘* Arbor Day,” on which trees are planted by the millions, and forests 
have multiplied all over the arid ‘* deserts” of the great West. General 
Brisbin is to be congratulated on awakening the country’s enthusiasm 
over the planting of trees, 

It should be said that the book is no mere manual, but a work of great 
labor, evincing an erudition scarcely to be expected on such a subject, 
and containing such historic references as to the effects of tree culture, 
as to make it very valuable. Fifty-eight chapters are none too many for 
the author's purpose. He describes at length the consequences of forest 
destruction, the effect of forests on a country, the danger of timber fam- 
ine, the famous trees of the world, the temperature of trees, the propaga- 
tion of trees, the medicinal properties of trees in the United States, with 
chapters devoted to individual classes of trees, as the walnut, the box- 
elder, the chestnut, the pines, the lindens, the bow-wood, the catalpa, the 
fringe-tree, the yew, the eucalyptus, the buckthorn, and the mahogany- 


- 
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tree, stating native country, uses, varieties, special properties, description 
of leaf and flower, and methods of propagation. To all who desire 
knowledge on trees this book is cordially commended, 


The Great Pyramid of Egypt. Its Teaching to Usasa People. A Lecture delivered 

at Chautauqua. By CHarves Latimer, C. KE. Chicago: C. H. Jones. 25 cents 
The theory of the lecture is, that the pyramid of Cheops, the oldest an: 
largest in the world, was built under divine direction, as were Noah's 
Ark, the Tabernacle, and Solomon’s Temple. The arguments in support 
of the theory are less curious and speculative than the reader unac- 
quainted with the pyramid might at first suppose. The mathematics of 
the structure would indicate for its builders a people who had some 
knowledge of geometry, geology, and astronomy, which proves that they 
were not Egyptians. Scholars, for long differing in judgment as to the 
age of the structure, are slowly concurring in the conclusion that it was 
built B. C. 2170, or in the time of the shepherd kings, or about the time 
of Job, This takes it completely out of the hands of the native people, 
and demolishes the theory that it was built by Cheops and for his tomb. 
The history and the science corroborate each other as to date and people, 
in other words, they affirm the origin of the pyramid, 

The problem of its design is more difficult of solution, because while 
the first problem was one of fact the second is largely one of inference or 
interpretation. Here, however, the skill of the civil engineer, scientist, or 
theorist seems te be sufficient; for he works as confidently on the signs 
of things, events, epochs, or truths as on the things themselves; and if we 
cannot admit the conclusions we must admire the processes upon which 
they are proclaimed. For instance, the length of the gallerics, the sys- 
tem of fives and nines on which the pyramid was erected, the height and 
width of the chambers, and even the dimensions of the sarcopliagus, are 
taken as symbolizations of all the events or truths of Scripture, as the cre- 
ation of man, the deluge, the incarnation, trinity, sabbath, end of the 
Christian dispensation, judgment-day, heaven, and hell. It is regarded 
by the enthusiasts as the pillar of witness in fulfillment of Isaiah xix, 19, 
and is a standing rebuke of all infidelity, agnosticism, and blasphemy. 
The theory is captivating, and in the absence of rebutting evidence is be- 
lievable. The pyramid may be one of the ‘‘ signs,” as it certainly is one 
of the ‘‘wonders” of Egypt. Our only hesitation to accept it as a 
divinely-inspired architectural pile grows out of the uncertainty of the 
demonstration; still the theorist has our sympathy and good wishes. 

Mr. Latimer does not amplify the theory, or even develop it in any sin- 
gie line. He does little more than state it, inciting the curiosity without 
gratifying it. Though not the author of the theory, his lecture unjustly 
leaves that impression; but it robs Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, who in his great work, Our Inheritance in the Pyramid, declares 
not only the Anglo-Saxon relationship to the builders, but also furnishes 
extensive ground for believing in the inspiration of the men who built it. 
The Rev. Dr. Seiss, of Philadelphia, in 7'he Miracle in Stone, comprehen- 
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sively vindicates the theory, and leaves little for others to do unless they 
supplement discovery by discovery, explanation by explanation, star-light 
by a meridian sun, This Mr. Latimer has not done, but his lecture is an 
inspiration nevertheless. 












How to Judge of a Picture. Familiar Talks in the Gallery with the Uncritical 
Tovers of Art. By Joun C. Van Dyke, Author of Principles of Art, etc. Pp. 
168. Chautauqua Press. 175 cents. 








This unpretentious volume deserves a place in every home library, and 
ought to be read and studied by Americans, a majority of whom are un- 
critical lovers of art. The author is correct in saying that the art educa- 
tion of the American people has been sadly neglecte:|, and that not one in 
ten can distinguish a good from a bad picture. We have sacrificed esthet- 
ics on the altar of utilitarianism ; but the day is not distant when the relation 
of the beautiful to life will be accepted as intimately as any other relation, 
Our splendid mercantilism eclipses the esthetic love that is struggling to 
creep into daylight. Recognizing this inner love, Mr. Van Dyke’s book { 
ministers to it, and is an educator in its line. Incomplete in many re- 

spects, as he acknowledges, it is so valuable in its suggestions that the un- 











initiated in the art realm will be thankful that there is not more to master i 
and apply. His chapters embrace such subjects as ‘‘ Color and Harmony,” | 





” 


‘** Perspective and Atmos- j 


” 


‘*Tone and Gradation,” ‘‘Light and Shade, 
phere,” ‘* Values,’ ‘‘ Textures and Qualities, 
‘*Composition,” ‘‘The Object of Art,” ‘‘Ideas and Subjects,” ‘Style 
and Individuality,” ‘* Oils, Water-Colors, Pastels, Etchings,” and the 
‘¢Conclusion.” We commend this volume to those who need instruction 
in this realm, as inexpensive and invaluable, 






; 


‘*Drawing and Form,” 










HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
History of the Christian Church. By Grorce Park Fisner, D.D., LL.D., Titus i 
Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. With Maps. if 
Octavo, pp. 701. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 














a) 
If earnest and conscientious research has anywhere been made, it certainly ii 
has been by students of the history of the Christian Church. The result has | 
been the preparation of many large histories and of more numerous hand- 
books, which have presented the facts and philosophy in many different i 
phases, In answer to the question, To what purpose is another? it must 
be recollected that in history, as in physical science, the work is never if 
completed—new and fresh statements are needed, Progress in historic i 
study has been no less real, nor scarcely less rapid, than in chemistry or i 
biology. The spade is turning up to the light long-buried witnesses, i 
whose testimony has reversed many a former verdict, and new document- i 





ary evidence is seriously modifying earlier statements. These considera- 
tions will justify the appearance of new books on what some may deem 
stereotyped themes, but which are really new by virtue of an inherent 
energy of life that makes history a matter of progressive development, 
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For these (among other) reasons will the thoughtful public welcome 
Prof. Fisher’s book. It shows entire familiarity with the latest criticism 
of the early records, and measurably with the modifying teachings of 
archeology. Its discussions are characterized by the poise and judgment 
of the true scholar. While he is far removed from the region of frigid 
indifference (which has sometimes been confounded with impartiality), 
and is warm with interest in his theme, we find scarcely a trace of parti- 
san zeal or indiscriminate condemnation, His dissent, when expressed, is 
characterized by such candor and kindness that even opponents are con- 
strained to respect his opinions. Recognizing, as he does, that the Church 
is composed of fallible men and women, and has often been encompassed 
by most unfavorable environments, the author feels that the charity 
which ‘‘rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth,” should 
abound in him who would worthily trace the development of the king- 
dom of heaven among men. 

Probably the hand-books of Hase and Kurtz have not been surpassed— 
the former in lucidity and glow of style, the latter in the skillful hand- 
ling of the enormous mass of materials. The numerous editions through 
which they have passed in the native land of Church history attest their 
excellence. But it must be remembered that neither of these writers 
(nor any German) gives sufficient prominence to the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, in its marvelous variety of activity and unfolding. Just 
herein does the history of Professor Fisher supply a long-felt lack of 
these otherwise matchless manuals. Largely for the reason that he wor- 
thily traces the history of Christ’s Church in the British Isles, and in that 
greater Britain beyond, will his work prove especially welcome. The 
chapters devoted to the American Churches and to Christian missions 
will be read with deep interest, and to some will prove a revelation. They 
connect us with the great Church universal as no other general history 
has done; and the American Christian will be more than ever inspired to 
lay the best material and spiritual resources of his country under contri- 
bution to bring in the final triumph. 

As Methodists we naturally turn to the account of the Wesleyan move- 
ment of the last century. While necessarily brief, the author’s treatment 
is generous and largely sympathetic. Like Lecky,Green, and-other recent 
writers, he searches for some adequate cause of the beneficent and wide- 
spread effects witnessed in the present time. While less keen in his 
analysis than Lecky, Professor Fisher is fully alive to the forces which 
were at work in the Wesleyan reformation, and gives them worthy recog- 
nition. Good maps and tables, together with a well-digested bibliography 
and general index, add immensely to the value of the book. 


An Outline History of Greece. By Joux H. Vincent and James R. Joy. Pp. 204. 
New York: Chautauqua Press. 

In these busy days the average man will not undertake to read the twelve 

volumes of Grote’s History of Greece, but he will read an outline history 

and be protited by it. Appearing under a double authorship, this little 
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volume is the most exact, the most comprehensive, and the best suited to 
its purpose that we have seen, It is an expansion of Dr. Vincent’s Text- 
book of Greek History, but still compressed into a 12mo edition, and can 
be read at odd times in a week or two. Grecian History, according to the 
principal author, is not reliable prior to B. C. 500; but in our judgment 
it is possible to get into the region of trustworthy facts as early as the first 
Olympiad, or nearly three hundred years earlier. 

This book is conveniently divided into three parts: ‘‘ Preliminary,” or a 
dissertation on ‘*The Land and the People;” ‘‘ History,” beginning with 
‘The Heroic Age,” tracing progress under the leadership of various cities 
or countries, as Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Macedon, with a chapter on 
‘* Subject Greece,” and closing with ‘‘ Liberated Greece,” or ‘‘ The Mod- 
ern Kingdom;” and ‘‘ Biography,” or ‘*‘The Men of Early Times,” ‘* The 
Men of Greater Greece,” and ‘‘ The Men of Later Greece.” Three pages 
are given to ‘* Pronunciation of Foreign Words and Names.” Who reads 
this book will be stocked with information that will serve him in his 
future studies, 


The Story of Ohio. By ALEXANDER BLacK, [Illustrations by L. J. Bridgman. 
8vo, pp. 326. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

Story of Turkey. bs Stan.tey LANE-Pooue, Assisted by E. J. W. Gres and 
ArtTuur GILMAN. 12mo, pp. 373. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
cloth, $1 50. 

Fijty Years Ago. By Water Besant, Author of All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 268. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Price, cloth, $2 50. 


Thirty Years of Paris and of My Literary Life. By AtpHonse Daupet. Illus- 


trated by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi, Translated by Laura 

Ensor. 12mo, pp. 348. New York: George Routledge & Son. Price, paper, 

$1 50; leather, $2 25. 

A careful examination of this historical collection authorizes discriminat- 
ing criticism. By the American reader Mr. Black’s book will be esteemed 
of standard excellence, as after describing the great possessions of the 
North-west, secured as a part of the new republic by the ordinance of 1787, 
it sketches pioneer life in the territory of Ohio, with Indian wars and 
conflicts with the French, and those progressive movements of the yeo- 
manry that culminated in the great State whose ‘‘ story” is here narrated. 
Taking her place in the Union, her career in peace and war is clearly set 
forth, with biographical notices of some of the mighty men who have 
not only honored the State, but contributed statesmanship, political gen- 
ius, and religious greatness to the nation. Ohio is too large a State, her 
history is too broad and deep and her influence is too potent and endur- 
ing, to be detailed in a work of this size; but what a compressed style, 
elegant diction, and a sense of the drift and spirit of history would enable 
an author to accomplish he has succeeding in writing a book of which the 
citizens of Ohio will not be ashamed. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole is unfortunate in his Preface, for in acknowl- 
edging that the book is a combination of three authors—that the naval 
history of Turkey, interesting because it discloses the relations of that 
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country with other nations, is omitted—that he has avoided the ‘sin of 
moralizing” on Turkish affairs and events—and that if the reader desires 
to know more about Turkey he must read Sir Edward Creasy’s History of 
the Ottoman Turks—he discounts the book sufficiently to prejudice its 
usefulness and to destroy its reliability. However, starting with the thir- 
teenth century in European history, and tracing the growth of the Otto- 
man Empire through its ambiguous and self-destructive vicissitudes down 
to the year 1880, reciting the principal wars in which it has engaged, the 
numerous treaties it has signed, and the constant diminution of strength, 
resources, and territory that it has suffered, it accomplishes a purpose 
that a reader not anxious for a larger volume will appreciate, Scholars 


must take the author's advice and go elsewhere for what they want. 
Mr. Besant’s Fifty Years Ago derives its importance from the facts of the 
period he considers, and the brilliant style in which they are dressed for 


his readers. As an imaginative writer, picturesque in his thinking, keen 
in his scent for the great and the minute, and skillful in grouping what he 
finds, he excels the average historian, and may rightly claim for his book 
a place in the gallery of the more established books of reference. Lack- 
ing the stately form of exact history, it is more refined in spirit, and will 
be read to brighten a dull hour when the portly volumes of the standard 
historians will be eschewed. 

Alphonse Daudet, as an autobiographical writer, is a success. He is 
the chief figure in his Thirty Years, telling us about his books, his plays, 
his acquaintances, his clothing and personal habits, not forgetting to 
weave into the racy story,an account of the literary celebrities of Paris, 
and to reflect the undercurrents as well as outward ebullitions of the 
French capital. In thought, temperament, and expression he is decidedly 

Frenchman, His representations of the literary salons are pellucid 
streams of charming diction, with brilliant rodomontades on the ambi- 
tions of the brained autocrats of the beautiful city. His pictures of his 
associates are models of French skill in drawing character, while the reve- 
lations of his poverty, wanderings, temptations, illnesses, defeats, and 
triumphs distend the book to an agreeable length, and inform the reader 


of the inwardness of national proclivities and immunities, 


Renresentative Methodists. Biographical Sketches and Portraits of the Members of 

I'wentieth Delegated General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in the City of New York, May, 1888. By Ropert R. Donerry, Ph.D., 
Assistant Editor of The Christian Advocate. With an Introduction by Bishop 
Tuomas Bowman, LL.D., Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Quarto, pp. 189. New York: Phillips 4 Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Price, $4. 

If the value of a biography may be determined hoth by the character of 
the subject and the ability of the biographer, this book is more than rep- 
resentative of its kind, for it excels in those qualities necessary to the per- 
manency of this form of literature. It was no easy task to accumulate 
and then abbreviate, or reduce to proper biographical order, the materials 
of the lives of nearly five hundred Methodists, all noted more or less in 
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the local churches of which they were members, and many of tliem re- 
nowned in the Church for labors abundant, and for special honors and 
usefulness, Yet the task has been accomplished, and in a style that must 
commend itself to the delegates themselves, and to all who have any in- 


terest in those who were the legislators of our Israel in 1888. While the 









sketches are models of brevity, the portraits accompanying them give 





the reader such an idea of the personal appearance of the delegates as can- 
not be reflected by a sketch, provided he is skilled in physiognomy, or 


can interpret character from a profile. Asa specimen of what a publishing 







house can do, we commend it to those who, as authors, are seeking for the 





workmanship that abides and is open only to the minimum of criticism, 
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Pulpit. Sermons with Lectures on Homiletics. By Joseru 
12mo, pp. 296. New York: Tibbals Book Company. 


The City Temple 


Parker, D.D. 






The key to the mental character and habits and the spiritual tone and 






beliefs of the famous London Dissenter is in one’s hand as one reads this 





volume. Here is the sermon, sparkling with gems of his creation, or a 





lecture almost heavy with the under-current of a massive conception, but, 
taken tout-ensemble, a lifting up of truth in the divine light that ever in- i 
vests it. His homiletical lectures, being based upon his experience as a 






preacher, are free from speculation and are full of practical and available 





wisdom. This book is commended, not to raise up a class of imitators, 






but as suggestive of some of the best methods of attaining usefulness, if 
















; 
not celebrity, in the ministerial vocation. 
Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gunners, with Descriptions in Lan- | ! 

guage Under-tanded of the Peuple. By Gurpvon TRUMBULL. 8vo, pp. 221. ia | 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2 50. i 
This, in the main, is a non-scientific book, but of practical value to the i 
sportsman. It is written by an experienced gunner, who aims to give ij 
just such information as is wanted in the field or forest. Scientific names i} 
of birds are rarely given, while common or local names, with their tt 
origin, abound in the description. Sixty birds familiar to gunners are if 
accurately described, with the locality where they are found, and such I 
incidents of sport-life are narrated as relieve the volume of a uniformity it 
in treatment. In spite of the avoidance by the author of a scientific cast, i 
the book, as made up, will be an aid to the study of ornithology as a if 
science. Hence to both classes, the scientific and the practical, this oc- F 







tavo will be of consequence. Ninety illustrations illuminate the text. 















A War-Time Wooing. A Story. By Captain Cuartes Kine, U.S.A. Ilus- 


trated. 12mo, pp. 195. New York: Harper & Brothers. 






A novel of the latest war period in the United States, abounding in fa- 


miliar incidents, reviving localities and scenes in a well conceived plot, 






and written in a clever and all but attractive style. 
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The Tabernacle: Its Furniture, Priesthood, and Ceremonies. Illustrated with Col- 
ored Plates prepared Specially for the Purpose. With Maps and other Illus- 
tratious of Palestine, for Sunday-school Teachers and Bible Students. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 25 cents. 

For the understanding of the Bible description of the Tabernacle this 

quarto pamphlet may be of use to every Bible reader, and an instructive 


companion in every Christian household. 


Cash! or, Number Nineteen. A Story of Real Life. By Carutste B. Houprya. 


12mo, pp. 238. New York: Philips & Hunt. Price, 90 cents 

The object of this story, framed as fiction, but veritable life in essence, is 
to disclose the influence of Providence, through parental control and indi- 
vidual self-purpose, in the life of man from boyhood to age. Its high 
purpose atones for some literary deficiencies not necessary to mention, 
Through the Long Nights. A Novel. By Mrs. E. Lyxwx Lixtoy. New York: 
Ha per & Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 

Brilliant, with occasional pathetic tguches, amorous in sentiment, and 


successful in the development of its plot. 


Paul, The Matchiess Man. Baccalaureate Sermon at Napa College. 
Newsoyx, D.D. 
Psychological in structure, elegant in style, and abiding in its impressive- 


ness. 


The Eavesdropper. An Unparalleled Experience. By James Payn. New York: 
H irper & Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


A hastily written story by a writer who excels in fiction. 


The examination of the following books is deferred until the next 
number: 
Philosophia Ultima. By Cuar.tes W. Sme tps, D.D., LL.D 
ples of Economic Philosophy 3y Van Buren Denstow. LL.D, 
sophy and Religion. By Avaustus Hopkins Srroxe, D.D. 
ory of the War. By Mary A. LIVERMORE 
"thernacle of Israel in the Desert. By James Strone, S.T.D., LL.D. 
f Episcopacy and Organic Methodism. By T. B. Neey, Ph.D., D.D. 
Uedia, Babylon, and Persia. By Zéxaiwé A. RaGoziy. 
na Views in the History of Judaism. By Rabbi Sotomon ScuInDLEeR 
‘hief Periods of European History. By Eowaro A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
istitutes of Christian History. By A. CLEVELAND Coxe. 
vartine’s Meditations. By Grorer O. Curme, M.A. 
“ial Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago. Anonymous, 
Modern Cities. By Samuet Lane Loomis. 
Book of Jubilees. By Grorce H. Scuoppe, Ph.D 
Man a Revelation of God. Py G. EK. Ackerman, D.D. 
Patriotic Addresses. - By Henry Warb Beecuer. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR MINISTERS. 


“A priceless volume which will be welcomed in the 
studtes of ministers all over the land.”—Rerv. TuEo- 
poRE L. Cuyver, D.D. 

Third Edition now ready of 


DR. HITCHCOCK'S LAST WORK. 
Eternal Atonement. 


By the late RosweLtt D. Hircucock, D.D. With portrait. $1.50 


VEW VORK ‘* The whole book is a store-house of gems, a Christian biography 
OBSE ; VER. rather than a volume of discourses, for Dr. Hitchcock was a man who 
en as pre-eminently put himself into his writings.” 
DR. CUVYLER * Dr. Hitchcock's sermons are models of pictorial power and keen 
se oa incisiveness. They are compact with scholarship and sound theol- 
V. ¥. EVANGELIST. °8Y: But more than that: they dart into the consciences of sinners 
Ne Be GE ANGELS ** the most pungent, awakening truths as with the sword of lightning.” 
BOSTON BEACON ‘No student of current religious thought can afford to pass this 
’ 4 bi F ve rat... by.’ 

* The intense earnestness of this great Christian scholar was most 
iia ide waa healinaien His own faith was firm as a rock, and his language will 
} ; M , t g 
PHILA. BULLETIN. impart firmness to the faith of others. The sermons are models of 

style.”’ 


NEW YORK SUN. ** Eloquent in style, vigorous, and eminently sound.” 


What is the Bible? 


An Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments in the 
Light of Modern Biblical Study. By Grorce T. Lapp, D.D. 1 vol., 
Izmo, $2.00. 

** Dr. Ladd is a rod and st: aff for those whom hearsay respecting 
BOSTON the ‘ new criticism’ has made to stumble. The common people may 
wiaiaiaahe dei - read this book glz adly, and be assured at the same time that they are 

LITERARY WORLD. being instructed by it. The book is full of light, and light is the 

abode of truth, and to know the truth is peace of mind.” 

“The book is for thoughtful and scholarly minds who have 
neither time nor training for extended and detailed investigation. 
OLD TESTAMENT Any intelligent reader of the English Bible can appreciate this book 

STUDENI rom beginning toend. Yet the argument is full andadequate. We 
. commend the book as a very important contribution to the literature 
of biblical introduction.” 


** The book is not controversial, but instructive, and as frank as it 


CHRISTIAN is learned. It may be commended to all fair-minded readers who 
REGISTER. wish a reasonable view of the Bible and a reverent but open treat- 
ment of the results of modern criticism.” 
BOSTON ‘Such books as these are among the most valuable bulwarks of 
ADVERTISER. ve Christian faith in our time. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 








WEBSTER 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 





Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy information, are 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted Per- 
sons of ancient and mo dern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places; and a Vo- 
cabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 


The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which re appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 

Sold hy all Booksellers. Pamphict free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
COURSE OF READING 


For 1888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 





PRICES TO MEMBERS: 
Bpouwpr tw circTt=z. 
Outline History of Greece. VinceNT 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. WH£ILKINSON.............-++4- 
College Greek Course in English. WILKINSON............. 
Character of Jesus. BUSHNELL...............20-+5- 
Modern Church in Europe. Hvurst 
Citalistey, APPLBTON... 2.2.0 cccccccccccccsccsemecceseessesccnsss 
Zoology. 
“The Chautauquan ” 
GARNET SEAL. No. 4. 
. Old Greek Education. (With a Chapter on the Greek Drama.) MAnAFFY. 
. Economics for the People. Bowker. 
3. Michael Faraday. J. H. GLADSTONF. 
. The Chemical History of a Candle. FaRranay. 
The four volumes 11 BOER. 6 cise es ce eteeess 3: 
Not sold separately. 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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4ETHODIST PASTORS carry great respon- 
sibilities. Not the least among them is the 
culture and training of the Young People con- 
nected with their charges. The proper discharge 
of this part of their duty is often a difficult prob- 
lem. The Church, however, undertakes to help them, 
and, as one important step in that direction, has es- 
tablished a periodical for the Young People—‘ Our 
Youth.” 

We have said before, and we repeat it now, with 
emphasis, any pastor who induces his members to 
take this paper into their homes will find it a mighty 
auxiliary in his work among the young. If any pas- 
tor has doubts about this matter, we simply ask 
him to exaaine a few numbers of the paper and 
judge for himself. 

The new volume will have each week a page 
devoted to the Sunday-school lesson, and another 


page for matters pertaining to Young People’s socie- 
ties, including a series of New Testament StTupiEs 
by the editor, Dr. J. L. Hurtsut, designed for the 


use of Oxford Leagues and other associations of 
Young People. We urge every pastor to give this 
periodical a careful consideration. 

In the Publishers’ columns of “Our Youtu,” Nos. 
147 and 148, are suggested some plans for introduc- 
ing the paper which may be of service, z/ the ordinary 
methods do not succeed. Copies will be sent free to 
any pastor, on application. 

Subscription price, $1 50 a Year. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
; 805 Broadway, New York. 
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VOLUME IV. OF THE 
Library of Biblical and Theological 
Literature. 
EDITED BY G, B, CROOKS, DD, AND JOHN F. HURST, DD, 


BEING 


CHRISTIAN ARCH AOLOGY, 


BY REV. CHARLES W. BENNETT, D_D., 


Professor of Church History in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Ferdinand Piper, 


Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 


8vo. Pp. 594. Price, $3 50. 


The Methodist Church is to be congratulated on the publication of this library, 
which reflects the highest achievement of its professors and scholars. The volume 
before us is well bound and printed, contains two maps, ten full-page plates, and 
one hundred and forty-eight text illustrations. Besides incorporating tle latest 
results in the literature of the subject, Professor Bennett has several times crossed 
the ocean to investigate mooted points on the spot. His method is, after a gen- 
eral introduction, to take up the archzology of Coristian art, 6f the constitution 
and government of the early Christian Church, its sacraments, worship, and Chris- 
ian life; and he takes up Christian art first, in order to utilize the results of its 

y in the illustration of the succeeding topics. The Addenda is devoted to-a 
glossary, « list of the Italian churches and catacombs, a translation of the in- 
tions found in the text and plates, and a full list of works in the literature of 


Christian archeology, followed by a general index. The author is full of matter, 


scT) 


condensed in statements, yet clear and flowing in style. His judgment is good 
and his scholarship ample. This book may be commended to the Church at large 


as worthy of a place in every library. —New York Evangelist. 


We call attention to the three other volumes of this valuable library: 


Volume 1. Introduction to the Study of the Hoiy 
Scriptures. 
By Henry M. Harman. 8vo. Price, $4. 


Volume 2. Biblical Hermeneutics. 
By Mitton 8. Terry, D.D. 8vo. Price, $4. 


Volume 3. Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. 
By the Rev George R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 
8vo. Price, $3 50. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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New and Desirable Books. 
———_+ee—_—_ 

Living Religions ; 
Or, The Great Religions of the Orient, from Sacred Books and Modern 
Customs. By J. N. FrapensurGn, Ph.D., D.D., Member of the American 
Oriental Society, the Society of Biblical Archwology of London, etc.; Asso- 
ciate of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society, of Great Britain, ete. ; 
Author of Witnesses from the Dust, Beauty Crowned, etc. 12mo. $1 50. 
CONTENTS OF “LIVING RELIGIONS.” 

I. The Great Reformer of Asia. — 1. Life of the Buddha. 2. The Order and 
the Law. 3. Modern Buddhism (Illustrations). 

II. The Old Philosopher. — The Old Philosopher. 

IIL. The Most Sage Teacher.—1. Life of Confucius. 2. His Teachings. 
8. Worship. 

IV. Brahmanism and Hinduism. —1. Country, People, and Literature. 2. Va- 
runa, Indra, and Other Gods, 3. Agni, and Many Divinities. 4. Struggling 
toward the Light. 5. The System of Caste. 6. Doctrines, Precepts. 17. Deep 
Speculations. 8. Later Developments. 

V. Zoroaster the Good. —1. Literature. 2. Doctrines, 

VI. The Magnificent Fanatic. — 1. Life of the Prophet. 2, The Koran. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Group of Hindoos, Shrine of Kwanan, the Goddess of Mercy. Shinto 
Temple. Pagoda and Temple of Confucius. Temple of Taoist Worsl.ipers. 
Temple of Buddha. Pilau and Hall of Instruction. Lady of India in Full Dress. 
Hindoo Woman and her Husband. A Brahman in Ordinary Attire. Thugs of 
India, Fakirs. Yogins, or Silent Saints of India. Mohammedans at Worship. 
A Mohammedan Mosque. The Taj Mahal. 


Forty Witnesses. 
Covering the Whole Range of Christian Experience. By the Rev. 8. Oumn 
Garrison, M.A., Author of Probationers' Hand-book. Introduction by Bishop 
C. D. Foss, LL.D. 12mo. $1. 

This book is a summary of testimony from the lives of witnesses representing 
courses of life and ecclesiastical stand-points exceedingly diverse, some having 
“a genius for godliness,” and others furnishing material about as intractable as 
grace has ever conquered and transformed. 


Christianity in the United States, from the First Settlement 

down to the Present Time, 

By Danie. DorcuEster, D.D. 8vo. Cloth, $450. One-half Morocco, $6. 

The Rey. Albert H. Plumb, D.D., one of the ablest and most judicious Congre- 
gational ministers in Boston, writes: “Facts are stubborn things, and there are 
more pertinent, timely, suggestive facts, useful to the Christian worker, in this 
volume than in any other. We never know our work until we see it in its rela- 
tions. Here the allied hosts of the Lord’s army are marshaled. One can mark 
the trend of events. The toil of many years has here accumulated, and compared 
with marvelous patience and accuracy a mass of facts nowhere else accessible to 
the general reader. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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A NEW Work BY DR, CURRY, 





THE BOOK OF JOB. 


(According to the Version of 1885.) 


WITH AN EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL COMMENTARY, 


Enriched with some of the most Eminent Modern Expositors, and a Critica! 
Introduction. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Svo, Cloth, $2. 


— —_. ——___—_ 


The author says in the Preface: ‘‘ It is conceded by the ablest and the most 
conservative biblical scholars that the Book of Job in our Authorized English 
Version is defective and unsatisfactory, beyond, perhaps, any other portion of 
the Bible. Many places in the translation are entirely unintelligible, and not a 
few others are now confessed to be incorrect, partly by reason of mistransla 
tions and partly because of the faultiness of the text from which they wer 
made.” 

‘** And in addition to the evils of a faulty version of this book the method 
f exegesis which prevailed till comparatively lately have been highly infeli- 
citous.” 

“The subject appears to be an inviting one, and so many eminent writer 
have been drawn to it, and by their united labors that which was so long a 
maze of mysteries has been sct in a clear and strong light. But none of these 
works seem to fully answer to the demand for a plain combination and restate- 
ment of the best results of modern criticism and exegesis upon this remarkable 
Old Testament poem, such as shall mcet the wants of intelligent but not tech 
nically scholagly readers, who tise only their English vernacular; and for just 
that class this volume is designed.” 


= ee 


Both the clergy and laity will find in this volume a valuable addition to their 
libraries, Dr. Carry’s renown asa writer and scholar is sufficient to place this, 
his latest work, among the most desirable on biblical exposition and exegesis. 
Dr. Cutry gave to thi¢ book more time and thought than to any other book of 
his life, and it was literally the last work of his life. The matter of the book 
is almost entirely original, and bears yery largely the impress of the author. 


We are sure the book will find a warm reception, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, ‘Cincinnati. 
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